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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries 


and Abbeys, and Sacred Sites of France. By 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With 183 llustrations 
from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and Plans and 
Diagrams. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. net ; post-free, 20s, 6d. 
(Uniform with “English Cathedrals,”) 

The making of this book is the fruit of twenty years’ living and study in the 
cathedral cities of France—Provence, the Romanesque centres, Mont St. 
Michel, and the towns of the great Gothic churches—and follows a carefully 
prepared scheme, based upon the value of the examples selected in the history 
of architecture. 








In Three Legations: Turin, 


Florence, The Hague, 1856-1872. By Madame CHARLES 
DE BUNSEN (mée WADDINGTON) With 2 Photogravure 
Plates and 48 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net ; 
post-free, 12s. 11d, 

Madame de Bunsen’s letters to her family on her first entrance into diplo- 
matie life and in the years that followed were a kind of journal, and are full of 
descriptions of what she saw. Many of the names mentioned, for instance 
those of the Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia, afterwards Emperor 
Frederick, Queen Margherita of Italy, Count Cavour, Prince Bismarck, &c., 
are of historical interest. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S LIST, 
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NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


LAST VOLUMES. 


Vol. XXI. (Whichcord—Zuylestein) will be Ready on November 10th, 
and the Final Volume will be published in December, 


ON THIN PAPER. In 22 Volumes instead of 68, 


EVERY WORD REPRINTED. 


At ONE-THIRD the price and ONE-THIRD the size 
of the original work. 


The Dictionary furnishes the most exhaustive and most varicg 
picture accessible of national life during more than ten centuries 
It contains 30,378 separate articles, in 30,500 pages, all, whethes 
short or long, prepared by Specialists of literary experience in very 
varied branches of knowledge. Many of the memoirs of kings ang 
queens, of great statesmen, generals and admirals, embody infor. 
mation derived from State Papers and cther authorities which 
have only become accessible in very recent years. A list of the 
sources whence information has been derived is appended to every 

ry 








Men and Manners of Old Florence. 
By GUIDO BIAGI, L’brarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi 
Libraries, Florence. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
48 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 153, net; post-free, 
15s, 5d. 


Dr. Biagi’s new volume gives vivid and realistic glimpses of the social life in 
Florence from the thirteenth century to the beginning of the ninetcenth. 





Romantic Corsica. wanderings in Napo- 
leon’s Isle. By GEORGE RENWICK. With a Chapter 
on Climbing by T. G. Ovuston, F.R.G.S,, Member of the 
Alpine Club. With 62 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 103. 6d. net ; post-free, 10s. 11d, 

Everything of interest in the island is described, and the charming, quaint 
towns and many villages with their old-world life pass before the reader in 
picture and description, and interestingly woven into the wander-narrative is 
much of Corsica’s stirring history, with many a story from the dead days of 
tierce vendetta and of war, 





Life in an English Village. 
By MAUD F. DAVIES. With a Map and 6 Illustrations, demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net; post-free, 10s. 11d. 


What Mr. Rowntree in “ Poverty: a Study of Town Life” has done for the 
working-class districts in the city of York, the author cf this book aims at 
doing for a country parish. The population of a scattered Wiltshire village of 
800 inhabitants is analysed, classified, and tabulated under such headings as 
occupations, earnings, incomes, and character, The social, economic, and 
domestic habits of the people are observed, and an attempt is made to trace 
their migrations for four generations, 





After Death—What? _ spiritistic Pheno- 


mena and their Interpretation. By CESARE 
LOMBROSO, Illustrated, 10s, net ; post-free, 10s, 5d. 


This book is a treasure-house of facts relating to spiritistic phenomena and 
apparitions of the dead, interpreted by a scientist who was won over from 
the ranks of extreme scepticism on the subject to the side of a belief in the 
reality and genuincness of a large portion of the phenomena in question, 








Psychotherapy. By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Large crown 8yo, 8s. 6d, net; post-free, 
8s. 11d. 

“A brilliant and convincing plea for a wider study of psychology in its 
relation to medicine. It is an earnest and well-reasoned piece of work which 
deserves to be widely read.’’—Daily News, 





A New Book by the Author of 
“HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


How to be Happy though Civil: 


a Book of Manners. By the Rev. E. J. HARDY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post-free, 5s. 4d, 





Leisure Hours with Nature. pyr p. 
LARKEN, With 71 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. post-free. 

This volume is full of entertaining natural history gossip. It deals with 
many varied aspects of animal life, such as, for instance, protective mimicry, 
ihe sports and pastimes of birds, annual migrants, birds as parents, the life of 
the salmon, snakes and their ways, birds as weather tokens, and the use of the 


frog. 





“ 71.4.B." (Mainly About Books), an illustrated magazine 
full of interest to book-lovers. A specimen copy of the 
October issue, containing portraits of H. G. Wells and 
Cesare Lombroso, will be sent post-free to any address 
on receipt of a penny stamp for postage. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The high quality of the work has phied it 
in the first rank. It may in the future be supplemented, but it will not te 
either surpassed or superseded.”’ 


Prospectus post-free on application. 
New 6s. Novels. 


THE CARAVANERS. 
By the Author of “‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


*,* This time it is the turn of the German in England: a Baron and 
his wife undertake, under exquisitely humorous circumstances, an 
excursion by caravan, with some English connections. It leads to 
an entire upheaval of their customary points of view. 














HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. | 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Times,—‘“ The author carries us along with her usual grace and sympathy to 
happiness and lovers’ greetings at the close.” 


As Beheld by a Woman 
of 


THE PALADIN: eae. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, = [2nd Jinyreasion 


Daily Telegraph.—* A remarkably clever study of diverse characters, and a 
deeply interesting story......one of the best novels that Mr. Vachell has given 
us; a book to be read and remembered.” 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 


Daily Mirror.—‘‘ Our old cricketing, burgling friend has come to us again..... 
the discovery that Raffles has a heart and a romance are some of the things 
this latest volume of his chronicle tells us.” 

















~ With 3 Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7. 6d. net. ; 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON: a Memoir 
By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., 


Author of ‘‘Collections and Recollections,”’ &c. 

Daily Chronicle.—* Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s humour was part of the kindly and 
sunny nature of the man. There are many specimens of it in this book......An 
excellent presentation of a noble life.” 


ECONOMIC FACTS REVOLUTIONISED. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN FOR THE BRITON. 


Co-operative Working of Agriculture and Other Industries 
a Necessity. 
By Sir W. EARNSHAW COOPER, C.L.E., 

Author of “ Socialism and its Perils,” ‘‘ The Murder of Agriculture,” &c. 
This remarkable book is so full of trenchant facts that it shatters orthodox 
economics, Full of surprising revelations in ee to agriculture, manufac- 
turing industries, and the disastrous effects of Free Trade, it shows ima 
striking manner the urgent necessity for Land Reform of a drastic nature. 











Ready November 10th.—With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 24 
pages of Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


WITH MULAI HAFID AT FEZ. 
By LAWRENCE HARRIS, F.R.G.S. 


*,* A most interesting story of the extraordinary experience of 
an English at the Court of the new Sultan of Morocco. 
The book gives a vivid picture of the life and customs of this 
unknown country of Morocco, and reads more like a novel than & 
book of travel. ea 


On November 15th.—With 16 Half-tone Illustrations and a Map 
small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 


THE STORY OF THE THAMES. 
By the late J. E. VINCENT. 


*.* Mr. Vincent gathers a full sheaf of the innumerable associations 
—historical, literary, and personal—which attach themselves to 
almost every reach of the most characteristic of English rivers, 
choosing for illustration the less familiar, unhackneyed points 0 
beauty and interest. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 
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RICHARD SAVAGE.* 
One of the best-known passages in Macaulay's essays is that 
depicting the miseries of the literati under the first two 
Georges. With his accustomed felicity and vigour of 
language, and with a dash of his inveterate exaggeration, 
he tells us that all which was most squalid and most miserable 
could be summed up in the term “ poet” :— 

«To lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, to dino in a cellar 

among footmen out of place, to translate ten hours a day for the 
wages of & ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of 
beggary and tilence to another, from Grub Street to St. 
George's Fields, and from St. George’s Fields to the alleys behind 
St, Martin’s Church, to sleep on a bulk in June and amidst the 
ashes of a glasshouse in December, to die in an hospital and to be 
buried in a parish vault, was the fate of more than one writer who, 
if he had lived thirty years earlier, would have been admitted to 
the sittings of the Kitcat‘or the Scriblerus club, would have sat in 
Parliament, and would have been entrusted with embassies to the 
High Allies ; who, if he had lived in our time, would have found 
encouragement scarcely less munificent in Albemarle Street or in 
Paternoster Row.” 
This is a composite picture, but the main features are derived 
from one original, the unhappy Richard Savage, whose 
posthumous renown is based far less on his own accomplish- 
ments than on the short biography which, in our judgment, is 
the gem of The Lives of the Poets. In the rugged and 
capricious nature of Samuel Johnson gratitude was one of 
the noblest and most persistent features. “If you call a dog 
Hervey, I shall love him,” was the great lexicographer’s 
acknowledgment of a small and unrecorded act of kindness. 
And at a very critical and a very unhappy period of his life 
Richard Savage, his elder by some twelve years, had flashed 
upon him like a being from another world. The bookseller’s 
hack, uncouth, unkempt, half starved,a “stickit’” Oxonian, 
with no accomplishment to his credit, and small promise of 
future achievement, was suddenly admitted to the intimacy 
of 2 man as poor, indeed, as himself, but to whom the doors 
of the best houses stood intermittently open, who had sat and 
talked at great men’s feasts. In common with Samuel 
Johnson, we are compelled to take Savage largely at his own 
valuation, and the fetters of truth sat very lightly upon him. 
But the indisputable facts of his career show him to have 
been a brilliant talker, and a boon companion of the nobility 
and gentry of the realm. Wherever he found himself, he 
took as by right the highest room, and in his greatest 
degradation there was a magnificent insolence about him 
which made honest men humble in his presence. The glamour 
of those days when they hungered in common, and of those 
nights when they walked the streets and squares together 
for lack of better lodging, never faded from the mind of his 
biographer. In the noble poem of “London” Savage is 
the “indignant Thales” who bids the town farewell. And 
though Johnson is constrained to admit “that nothing will 
supply the want of prudenee, and that negligence and 
irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible,” he makes amends 
in some of the most characteristic of his sentences :— 

“The insolence and resentment of which he is accused were not 
easily to be avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hard- 
ships, and constrained hourly to retuzn the spurns of contempt, 
and repress the insolence of prosperity ; and vanity surely may be 
readily pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no other comforts 
than barren praises and the consciousness of deserving them. 
Those are no proper judges of his conduct who have slumbered 
away their time on the down of plenty; nor will any wise man 
easly presume to say ‘had I been in Savage’s condition, I should 
have lived or written better than Savage.’” 

In the elaborate and well-illustrated volume before us 
Mr. Stanley Makower attempts to reconstruct the history of 
Richard Savage, and to unravel what he terms “a mystery in 
biography.” For such a task the first requirements are 
caution and restraint; and sobriety of style is apt to be 


more convincing than exuberance of verbiage. - Unhappily 
ee 
‘Taiahord Savage: a Mystery in Biography. By Stanley V. Makower, With 
ustrations. London: Hutchinson and Co, [16s. net.] 











Mr. Makower is a votary of that school of biography which 
claims the license of the historical novel. His zeal, his 
diligence, his enthusiasm are unimpeachab!e, but he has not 
mastered the art of telling a story with directness and 
simplicity, and he is too ready a victim to the temptations 
of fine writing. The “mystery” of the book is that of the 
birth and parentage of Richard Savage, a theme which calls 
for the most careful and critical treatment. Mr. Makower 
does not share the robust faith of Johnson, who not only 
accepted without hesitation the statements of lis friend, but 
secured acceptance for them at the hands of a succession of 
writers, of whom Lord Macaulay is the most remarkable. 
Mr. Makower admits that there is a doubt, and he offers no 
explanation as to how young £avage became acquainted with 
the fact that he was the son of Mrs. Brett, the divorced 
Countess of Macclesfield; indeed, he dismisses the details of 
the discovery as immaterial. Yet his whole narrative is 
based on the assumption that the poet was neither impostor 
nor charlatan, but a deeply wronged man whose moral 
character as well as his material fortune were blasted by the 
cruelty and malignity of an unnatural mother. 

Brought to the test which it courts, Savage's story is 
obscure and contradictory, bristling with difficulties, and 
exciting suspicion at every turn, Anna Margaretta, daughter 
of Sir Richard Mason of Sutton, in the county of Surrey, was 
married in 1683 to Charles Brandon, afterwards Earl of 
Macclesfield, a man of violent temper and irregular life, 
deeply involved in the plots against the reigning dynasty. 
From him she was separated in the following year, and 
divorced in 1698. In the interval she was delivered of two 
children, a boy and a girl, of whom the undisputed parent 
was Richard Savage, fourth Earl of Rivers, as headstrong a 
Whig as Lord Macclesfield and a notorious profligate. The 
elder child, a girl, was baptised under the name of Anne 
Savage, and died in infancy. The boy was christened Richard 
Smith on January 18th, 1697. He was committed in the 
same year to the care of Mrs. Portlock, a baker's wife, 
living in Covent Garden, and from that date all certain trace 
of him is lost. Lord Macclesfield, engaged in accumulating 
evidence for his Divorce Bill, seems to have made every 
inquiry as to the whereabouts of the child, who would have 
furnished irrefutable proof of his wife’s guilt; but the secret 
was too well kept. Within two years of her div.rce the 
Countess married Colonel Henry Brett, a member of an old 
Gloucestershire family, by whom she had children. Her life 
was spent in respectable retirement, and she died in 1753 at 
the age of eighty. 

Richard Savage, the poet, first appears on the scene in 
1717 when under that name, but with no reference to his 
origin, he published a poem on the Bangorian controversy,— 
“The Convocation; or, A Battle of Pamphlets.” In the 
foilowing year the title-page of the play, Love in a Veil, bore 
the statement that it was “written by Richard Savage, Gent., 
son of the late Earl Rivers,” and in the dedication to Lord 
Lansdowne the author says :—*“It is my misfortune to stand 
in such a relationship to the late Earl of Rivers by the 
Countess of , as neither of us can be proud of owning. 
I am one of those sons of sorrow to whom he left nothing to 
alleviate the sin of my birth.” In 1719 in Curll’s Poetical 
Register the story has grown in detail and precision. The 
Countess of Macclesfield’s name is given openly and at length. 
It is stated that Earl Rivers stood godfather to the child 
who Savage claimed to be, which was true, and gave him 
his own name, which was false :— 





“To his own mother he has not been the least obliged for his 
education, but to her mother, the Lady Mason; she committed 
him to the care of Mrs. Lloyd, his godmother, who dying before he 
was ten years old, out of her tender regard left him a legacy of 
£200, which was embezzled by her executors.” 

Years rolled by, and in 1727 Savage was lying in Newgate 
under sentence of death: he had killed a man in a tavern 
brawl, and he was eventually snatched from the scaffold by 
the intercession of the Countess of Hertford. He was by this 
time a poet and playwright of some distinction; his case 
attracted’ much public attention, and was excellent “copy.” 
The Life of Savage written by a Mr. Beckingham had 
accordingly a wide circulation, and after his release from prison 
Savage added to it a preface over his own signature. In this 
Mrs. Brett was painted as a monster of unnatural cruelty, not 
merely neglecting her offspring, but diverting from him a 
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provision which Lord Rivers was desirous of making, and 
putting on foot a scheme to have him kidnapped and sent to 
the West Indies. Not only had she driven him from her 
door, but she had even used her influence to prevent the 
Royal prerogative of mercy being exercised in his favour. A 
few months later Savage published bis ferocious poem, “ The 
Bastard,” in which “ Mrs. Brett, once Countess of Maccles- 
field,” was loaded with every insult, and all the sordid details 
of her adultery and divorce were set down in plain prose in 
an introduction. Through all this campaign of invective 
Mrs. Brett had uttered not a single word, had attempted no 
refutation; but in the course of the year 1728 her nephew, 
Lord Tyrconnel, suddenly offered Savage a pension of £200 
a year and invited him to become an inmate of his house, on 
condition that the attacks should cease. The terms were 
accepted, Mrs. Brett was left in peace, and for a short space 
Savage lived in clover. But he was no inmate for a well- 
ordered establishment, and in 1734 we find him denouncing 
his qnondam host as “ Right Honourable Brute and Booby.” 
The last years of Savage's life were chequered with disappoint- 
ment and poverty. He failed to obtain the coveted appointment 
of Poet Laureate, bis much-tried friends made up a purse to 
get him as far away from London as he would go, and after 
a short and unhappy sojourn in Wales he died on the debtors’ 
side of Bristol Prison. It is in keeping with his melancholy 
history that no portrait of him exists. 

Johnson’s Life of him, first published in 1744, revived 
the tale of his wrongs and stamped Mrs. Brett with 
infamy; but the story adopted in that classic is based 
entirely on Savage’s own statements, for ‘which no solitary 
piece of corroboration has ever been produced, and the 
examination to which they were subjected by the late Mr. 
Moy Thomas (Notes and Queries, 1850) has left them a tissue 
of inconsistencies and inventions. Savage claimed to have 
discovered the secret of his birth from papers in the posses- 
sion of the old nurse who brought him up. But those papers 
were never revealed to any mortal eye. Johnson appears to 
have accepted their existence and authenticity without cavil 
or suspicion. How different was his conduct in later years 
over the Ossian controversy. ‘“ Where are the manuscripts?” 
he writes to Boswell. “They can be shown if they exist, 
but they were never shown. ‘De non ewistentibus et non 
apparentibus,’ says our law, ‘ eadem est ratio.” No man has a 
claim to credit upon his own word, when better evidence, if he 
had it, may be easily produced.” 

It may be asked why, if Savage was merely a blackmailing 
impostor, Mrs. Brett never refuted him and Lord Tyrconnel 
paid him hush-money. To the latter question we may reply 
that the young Peer was anxious to stop a most disagreeable 
ecandal, that he knew very little about his aunt’s past history, 
that he may even have believed the story, and, moreover, that 
Savage clothed and in his right mind was a highly agreeable 
companion. Mrs. Brett, on the other hand, was in a position 
of great difficulty. Not only would she be most reluctant to 
revive the shameful memories of the past, but in all probability 
she was unable to prove, even if she knew, what had become 
of the infant who was hurried from hand to hand when Lord 
Macclesfield’s agents were hot upon the scent. She adopted 
a course which was, at any rate, consistent: she refused to 
recognise “the claimant” by word or sign. The tales of her 
vindictive and unnatural crrelty which Johnson transcribes 
with such gravity are, we believe, sheer products of the 
imagination. 

Who Richard Savage really was and how the idea of the 
impersonation took form and substance will never be known. 
Impostures of this kind generally conform to type; wherever 
there is a skeleton in the family cupboard, wherever a death 
remains unverified or a disappearance is imperfectly accounted 
for, some Tom Provis or Arthur Orton may seize his oppor- 
tunity. The present writer is inclined to believe that Savage 
had come to know that the offspring of the lawless amour was 
dead, and resolved to turn that knowledge to account. 

We have left ourselves no room to consider him as a 
man of letters. His memory is preserved by his famous 
couplet :— 

“ He lives to build, not boast, a gen’rous race, 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face!” 
Like the men of his generation, he was happiest in satire, 
but it was satire hardly distinguishable from lampoon. His 
Muse was ever at the disposal of the highest bidder, and for 








ca 
some years he filled a post which he himself had invented — 
that of Laureate to Queen Caroline, the wife of George II, 
The one great achievement of his life was his friendship with 
Dr. Johnson, and it is with no small reluetance that we are 
compelled to record our conviction that Johnson wag grosaly 
deceived. 





ROODSCREENS AND ROODLOFTS.* 

WE may say at once that in Roodscreens and Roodlofts Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond and Dom Bede Camm have made an extremely 
valuable contribution to the literature of an important ang 
interesting subject. The work is addressed particularly to 
the ecclesiologist ; yet there is no doubt that it may also lay 
rightful claim to the attention of the antiquary, the student of 
hagiography, and the liturgiologist. Finally, it will be no legs 
valuable to the social historian, within whose province in some 
measure all these subjects are necessarily embraced. Some 
experts may possibly be disposed to differ from Mr. Bligh 
Bond on certain points in his theory of the origin and evoln. 
tion of roodscreens and lofts; butall must agree that his facts 
are treated in a most scholarly manner, and with the sincerest 
scientific intention. At the present stage of research we think 
that it will be difficult to make any very material additions to 
his statements on the historical side, and his work demands 
the grateful acknowledgment of all ecclesiological students, 
Dom Bede Camm writes on the panel-paintings of Devonshire 
screens, and identifies many of the figures there remaining; 
the accuracy of his ascriptions is undoubted in the majority 
of cases, while the illustrations which he is able to give add 
to the charm of a most interesting section. The hagiology of 
the Middle Ages must always be a fascinating study to the 
social historian, since the “devotional tastes” of the mediaeval 
Englishman and the prevalence of the cultus of any particular 
saint are invaluable evidences for us in our attempt to under. 
stand the feelings and mental attitude of the past. The 
authors give us detailed notes and descriptions of all the 
roodsereens and lofts in Devonshire (where the greatest 
number survive), in Somersetshire, and Cornwall. This 
portion of the work is of great value, and is performed with 
much technical ability and completeness. A list of more than 
two thousand examples of screenwork remaining throughout 
England and Wales is given in an appendix, and, so far as we 
have been able to test it, seems very full and accurate. Asto 
the plates with which the work is profusely illustrated, we 
must say that they are worthily produced from a set of un- 
usually successful photographs, with the addition of many 
diagrams, drawings, and plans. 

After the earliest years of the primitive Church—as 
soon, that is to say, as liturgic and ritual practice beg-n 
to be formulated—it is obvious that a distinction was 
bound to be made between the initiated and uninitiated. 
Moreover, the “mystery” element, with which we meet 
so early, could not fail to exert a powerful influence 
on the ritual evolution and the arrangement of the 
churches. Mr. Bligh Bond refers to the “Eastern type 
of church with its veiled sanctuary” as representing “the 
Johannine or mystic tradition in Christian worship,” which, 
he thinks, “ bears witness to the presence of a treasured and 
sacred inner teaching, the Divine Sophia or Wisdom, of which 
the exoteric doctrine was but a partial expression adupted to 
the imperfections of the human understanding.” Probably 
this suggestion of the working of an Oriental inflvence con- 
tains even more profound truth than appears upon the 
surface. There is, however, abundant evidence that the 
practice of dividing the churches and of veiling the sanctuary 
was adopted at a very early date. The “cancelli,” which had 
a similar origin, early tended to take the place of the veils as 
barriers between the several parts of the buildings, though 
this did not imply the final disappearance of the veils from 
such use. (The Velum Quadragesimale and the Lenten 
shrouding of the images, it will be remembered, witness to 
their modified survival in England up to the Reforma- 
tion.) The ecclesiological influence of the Roman basilica, 
as every student is aware, was very marked. Thus the 
separation of clergy and laity by fencing off the choir space 
from the nave, about the sixth or seventh century, occasioned 
the attachment of the ambones to the westward end of the 
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screen. As the screen grew taller, the ambones, raised with 
+ at last developed into a single gallery with a central 
pos to the choir. From this form the jubé was 
pur set Such a sketch, introductory to the origin of the 
 vodecroes and loft, is necessarily imperfect ; nor will it be 

ible here to follow step by step the divergent tendencies 
the influence of which may be traced in the mediaeval 
screens. The Saxon churches had a solid chancel wall with 
parrow sanctuary entrance, which was veiled. These, of course, 
reflected the primitive Eastern tradition. Others showed 
three-arched openings supporting a solid wall above; there 
js reason to believe that these early arches were furnished 
with cancelli and gates. In the twelfth century an extremely 
important development of liturgic use took place, for there 
arose the practice of the Elevation of the Host. The effect 
of this was naturally to open up the sanctuaries formerly 
obscured. The massive jubé, or choir-screen, was of course 
an essential in conventual churches; in certain monastic 
churches, however, a nave altar was set up against the west 
side of the screen for parochial use. In the thirteenth 
century similar screens (but without nave altars) were erected 
in cathedral churches. Roodlofts appeared in English parish 
churches about the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
finally became closely connected with the great crucifix, or 
rood, and its beam. The rood had of course long figured over 
the chancel openings. 

After this lengtby, yet all too brief, sketch, we must 
pass to a consideration of the fully developed mediaeval 
roodscreen and loft. Together they were, in fact, the most 
striking feature of the parish churches of the Middle 
Ages. Upon the gallery-front of the loft stretched a long 
row of statues beneath finely carved tabernacle work, or, in 
other eases, a line of traceried panels painted with the 
figures of Apostles, prophets, and saints. (The similarity 
to the Eastern iconostasis, which had an immemorial use, is 
well marked.) On the gallery-rail tapers were set; above, the 
great rood and the figures of SS. Mary and John rested 
either on the roodbeam, or, it might be, upon the eastern rail 
of the roodloft against the painted background afforded by 
the tympanum which in some cases rose thence to the roof 
of the church. The “Doom” often vividly depicted on the 
tympanic background, and the Saviour upon the cross in 
connexion with it, formed one of those symbolic combi- 
nations beloved of the mediaeval mind; it was, indeed, 
singularly appropriate when we remember that the screen was 
considered emblematic of the barrier, death, which divides 
earth from heaven. The traceried lights beneath the loft 
rose from another series of traceried panels which often bore 
the painted figures of saints, prophets, sibyls, the Latin 
doctors, or such subjects as the Annunciation. Thus the 
roodsecreen with added loft was at once a_ traditional 
barrier between chancel and nave and an iconostasis dis- 
playing the figures of divers saints whose cultus was so 
much increasing at this time. Yet the loft had other 
uses, and the majority of these, it will be seen, were 
inherited from its prototype, the ambo, though there were 
some of later origin. From the roodloft the Epistle and 
Gospel were read, and certain portions of the service sung. 
The loft was also used as a pulpit before the practice 
arose of erecting these upon the floora of churches. 
(Such pulpits began to be built in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, bué were not very general until nearly a 
hundred years later.) Thus from the roodloft, in its character 
as a pulpit, exhortations were delivered; and thence also 
the clergy were supposed to instruct the people often in 
idiomate communi upon the meaning of the Command- 
ments, the Creed, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Sacraments, 
and other dogmas. Hence, also (for the mediaeval pulpit was 
a place of proclamation, and in some measure the weekly 
newspaper of the people), decrees and pronouncements, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, Royal and legal, parochial and general, 
were made known to the people. 

In the sixteenth century a feeling of disgust arose at the 
abuses of hagiolatry, and the roodloft as an iconostasis was 
condemned with the images it bore. The screen was ordered 
to be retained. In quoting Queen Elizabeth's order (1561) 
for te taking down of the roodlofts, the author seems to 
entertain a momentary hesitation as to whether the destruc- 
tion of the lofts was really intended. (And, by the way, the 
quotation, p. 105, inadvertently omits a brief but rather 





important phrase.) As a matter of fact, we learn from a letter 
of Bishop Sandys to Peter Martyr, dated April, 1560, that 
Elizabeth herself thought it “not contrary to the Word of 
God, but rather for the advantage of the Church, that the 
image of Christ crucified, together with Mary and John, 
should be placed, as heretofore, tn celebriori ecclesiae loco ubi 
ab omni populo facillime conspiceretur.” The latter phrase 
might without much violence be translated “ roodloft,” since 
that is certainly its meaning. Perhaps Elizabeth partly realised, 
what the student of history must feel, that popular credulity 
in the beneficent influence of the saints was the psychologica! 
complement and partial mitigation of the mediaeval credulity 
in the omnipresent terrors of the powers of darkness. But 
the Queen’s own feelings were not allowed to prevail. In a 
sermon of the same Sandys, published in 1585, when he had 
become Archbishop of York, we find him dwelling in a high 
strain of exultation upon the meritorious acts of Elizabeth 
and among them he notes that “she hath broken down the 
lofts builded for idolatry.” The majority she certainly broke 
down, though some still happily remain, Had the “images” 
which they demanded been allowed to the Devonshire rebels 
of 1549, we might now have additional examples of saints dear 
to mediaeval Englishmen. As it is, we may be glad that so 
much is left us which testifies to the courses of lives lived out 
in hope and fear so long ago. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHURCIL* 
Monsicnor DvucHESNE is, it is needless to say, a scholar of 
high repute far outside the limits of his own Church. The 
present book is admirably sound and fair. If it were not for 
its frequent insistence on the claims of the Church of Rome 
to supremacy, it would be well-nigh impossible to discover 
anything distinctively Roman in its tendency. And even here 
it is strictly honest. Tho passages which make against the 
claim to primacy are as much in evidence as those that make 
for it. When Stephen, Bishop of Rome, demanded in 256 
that the African and Eastern Churches should give up their 
ancient custom of rebaptising heretics, otherwise he would 
have no further dealings with them, the words of Cyprian, 
president of the African Council which rejected Stephen's 
claim, damaging though they are to the Roman contention, aro 
given full prominence by Monsignor Duchesne:—* None of us 
wishes to pose as a Bishop of bishops, or to force the agreement 
of his fellows by a tyrannous terror. Every bishop in the 
fulness of his liberty and authority retains the right to think 
for himself; and he is no more amenable to the judgment of 
another, than he is at liberty to judge others.” He is equally 
fair in his treatment of the Quartodeciman dispute in 190, 
where the Roman attempt to excommunicate the Churches of 
Asia was successfully resisted. 

Nor are accurate scholarship and honesty this book's only 
merits. It maintains admirably that “middle position, 
represented by the judgment of serious, right-minded men,” 
which he claims for himself in the preface :—* The folly of 
some of the theories is as repugnant to me as the foolishness 
of some of the legends. I think that if I had to choose I 
should prefer the legends, for in them at least there is always 
some poetry and something of the soul of a people.” 

Monsignor Duchesne’s style is clear and pure, with touches 
of tender and refined eloquence here and there which have a 
rare and peculiar charm. One of these occurs in his account 
of the reconciliation established between Rome and the East 
after those troublous times of Stephen of which we have 
just spoken, “ Happy days! when charity was so fervent, and 
resentment so short-lived.” The late Dr. Bigg’s last book, 
The Origins of Christianity, presents an interesting comparison 
to the book before us. Equally devout, moderate, and sincere, 
Monsignor Duchesne’s book lacks something of the romance 
and humour of history, the insight into character, the grasp of 
the inner life and significance of doctrine, which distinguish 
Dr. Bigg’s writings. It strikes us as giving too little space to 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and to Irenaeus, and to judge the 
theology of Origen much too harshly. But its faults are 
trifling compared with its great merits, and the careful study 
of it would dissipate some vulgar errors and instil some 
wholesome truths. 

Those who think that all Christian theology is the product 





* The Early History of the Christian Church: from its Foundation to the End 
of the Third Century. By Monsignor Louis Duchesne, Hon.D.Litt. Oxford 
and Litt.D. Cambridge, entiee de l'Institut de France. London: Joha 
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of a later age, a corruption of the simple moral teaching of 
Jesus, will find here that the essence of belief in the divinity 
of Christ “was in the souls of Christians from the first.” 
The New Testament writings, earliest and latest alike, the 
early Christian books, whether orthodox or Gnostic, “all take 
this fundamental belief for granted as universally accepted 
and firmly rooted in tradition.” Of Ignatius (martyred 
c. 110) Dr. Bigg writes: “ He was no metaphysician, and is 
wrapped up in the practical religious thought of Redemption ; 
but the whole creed can be found in his Epistles without 
difficulty.” The Apostles’ Creed itself is placed by our author 
as early as the first half of the second century. And this simple 
but definite belief was united with a life embodying the moral 
teaching which some would have us think the sole legacy of 
Jesus of Nazareth to the world. In a very beautiful passage 
Monsignor Duchesne speaks of “the brotberliness, the sweet 
and deep affection which bound together all the members of 
the Christian community. Amongst them, differences of 
rank, social position, race or country were hardly felt. In this 
atmosphere of concentrated purpose they meltedaway.” The 
Christian life impressed even their enemies. Pliny bears 
unwilling witness to it in the famous letter to Trajan. 
Epictetus notices that the Galileans had learned “by dis- 
cipline ” to despise the power of tyrants. Galen, the philo- 
sophical physician, says: “ That they despise death we can all 
see with our own eyes,” and further that, led by modesty, they 
shrink from carnal lusts; some of them, he adds, “ have 
advanced so far that in nothing are they inferior to true 
philosophers.” The invective of Celsus shows how closely the 
Christians clung to the example of their Master :—* The 
priests of other mysteries ery ‘Come ye that are clean of 
heart and discreet of tongue.’..... But whom do these 
Christians invite? The sinner, the foolish, the childish, the 
unhappy.” Tertullian had heard “the man in the street” 
pay: “See how those Christians lore one another.” 

This saintly life was lived under the perpetual shadow of 
death; “ to aspire to Christianity was to aspire to martyrdom.” 
There were of course defections, for all men are not heroes, 
especially after the long peace which preceded the Decian 
persecution; but the records of martyrdom are the best 
apology for Christianity. Whena boy of fifteen like Ponticus, 
a slave-girl like Blandina at Lyons, could go through the 
whole round of torture withont flinching, there must have been 
something greater than themselves within them. What this was 
is nobly expressed by Felicitas at Carthage. When she cried out 
in prison in the pangs of childbirth, and the rough jailers asked 
her how, if she found these so hard, she could face the beasts, 
she answered: “Now I am suffering what I suffer; then 
Another will be in me who will suffer for me, as I shall suffer 
for Him.” Ignatius on his triumphal journey from Antioch 
to Rome, where he, * God’s wheat,” was to be “ ground by the 
teeth of wild beasts that he might be found pure bread,” 
begged the Romans not to hinder his martyrdom. These 
men, in Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s fine phrase, “smelled the grave 
afar off as a field of flowers.” Monsignor Duchesne notices 
with true liberality how heretics, no less than orthodox, “ when 
the creat trial came, acquitted themselves as brave men and 
convinced Christians.” 

This leads us to the question of the early heresies. 
There were two chief heresies in the first three centuries, 
Guosticism and Sabellianism; Montanism and Novatianism 
are not so much heresies as errors in discipline. It is 
well fur those who think the Church and the heretics 
were merely splitting straws to realise how vital these 
conflicts were, and how true the instinct which guided 
the Church through them. The fundamental difficulty 
of Gnosticism was the existence of evil. Evil is inherent 
in matter; hence the Creation is a gigantic mistake; the 
Creator is not the True God, and the Old Testament is 
to be absolutely repudiated. Inasmuch as matter is evil, 
the Divine Aeon Christ formed but a temporary union 
with the material body of Jesus, or His humanity was a 
mere semblance. In either case Christ can be no true 
pattern for us, and neither the Passion nor the Resurrection 
is real. Such a belief results either in extreme asceticism and 
the rejection of marriage, as with most Gnostic sects, or in a 
contempt for the body eo complete that the weaknesses of the 
flesh are regarded as indifferent, as with the later Basilidians 
and the Carpoeratians. Moreover, the Gnostics drew a sharp 
distinction between the Gnostic and the ordinary Christian ; 


atl iia. 
the Christian grace of humility, the Christian blessing on the 
poor and simple, disappear. Gnosticism dealt with a real 
problem, and has its attractions even for modern minds, 
“Are God and Nature then at strife?” Tennyson asks in 
one famous passage; and there are still some to whom jt 
seems in some moods “as if some lower God had made the 
world.” But it scarcely needs demonstration how necessary it 
was that the Church should brush the fables of the Gnostics 
aside in the interest of science and common-sense no less than 
of morality and religion. The struggle with Sabellianism, it 
not as vital, was yet of deep import. If Father, Son, and Ho 
Spirit are one and the same God, and there is no distinction 
of persons, there is no meaning in the words of St. John, 
“As the Father hath loved Me, so have I loved you.” By 
the great title of “Son of God,” as Dr. Bigg finely says, 
“Christianity is rescued from the nightmare region of 
metaphysics and set upon its true foundation, that of love— 
the love between Father and Son, and between God and 
mankind.” Or again, if Montanism had won, Christianity 
would have become an hysterical sect, the sport of every 
prophet who believed himself inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
In condemning Novatianism the Church “insisted on the 
universality of God's forgiveness.” 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the many 
points of interest with which this books deals,—the origin of 
the monarchical from the collegiate Episeopate ; the doctrine 
of the Eucharist; the organisation of the Christian society, and 
its relation to the State and its pagan neighbours; the strange 
varieties of cirenmstance and religion in the different nations 
among which Christianity spread; the personalities of the 
great Fathers of the Church, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Cyprian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and, above all, Origen. All who 
discuss these high themes may well remember Origen’s 
warning: “All these matters ...... we have handled with 
great fear and caution, discussing and debating rather than 
affirming and defining...... God alone knows certainly 
how things will be, and those who are friends of God through 
Christ and the Holy Spirit.” 





SOME WORKS ON ECONOMICS.* 
Economic theories which justify the existing order have the 
advantage of prescriptive right against their rivals, but they 
labour under certain disadvantages. The conditions of life 
which they have to defend are in evidence, and their imper- 
fections are glaring. It is an inevitable, and on the whole an 
improving, world, but it is by no means the best of all possible 
worlds. There are features in it which render it an easy 
target for the artillery of the innovator and the revolutionist. 
The book market is therefore flooded with attacks on the 
status quo, and under cover of this fire the onslaught of those 
who have rival Utopias to proclaim is eagerly advanced. The 
besieged have lived Jong in a security which seemed, and still 
seems, to them impregnable. They are beginning, however, 
to bestir themselves in a mild and indolent fashion. We have 
had occasion recently to notice in these pages a number of 
hostile criticisms of Socialism, but it is interesting, and, we 
think, characteristic of the situation, to observe that compara- 
tively little has been written by way of justification of the 
system under which we live. Its most unanswerable defence 
will probably take the form thatit isinevitable. There isneed, 
however, if a comfortable feeling of security is to be restored 
to the besieged, for a reasoned and philosophical apology, not 
for the existing conditions of society, but for the principle 
of liberty, property, and freedom of exchange on which, as 
history shows, modern civilisation is struggling to develop 
itself. 

Philippe de Comines, it has been remarked, wrote his 
history of mediaevalism in supreme unconsciousness of the 
fact that the knell of the Middle Ages had rung. So a Socialist 
might remark about the besieged bourgeoisie of our analogy 
that they continue to write their economic treatiees wholly 





* (1) The Law Relating to Custom and the Usages of Trade. By Robert 
William Aeke. London: Stevens and Sons. [16s.}——(2) A History of the 
Bank of England. By A, Andreades. Translated by Christabel Meredith. 
With a Preface by H. 8. Foxwell. London: P. S. King and Son. [10s. 6d. net.) 
——(3) Investigations in Currency and Finance, By W. Stanley Jevons. New 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co. [10s. net.}+—(4) Socialism in 
and Practice. By Morris Hillquit. Same publishers. [6s. 6d. net.J-— 
(5) Natural Monopolies in Relation to Social Demecracy. By Charles Derwent 
Smith. London: A. C, Fifield. [38. 6d. net. j——(6) Le Socialisme a I Etranger. 
Preface by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Articles by Various Writers, and 
Conclusion by Jean Bourdeau. Paris: Félix Alcan. [3fr. 50¢.}—(7) ihe 
Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers, 1349-1359. By ha Haven Putnan, 
Ph.D. New York: Columbia University. [$4. 8) Economic Heresies, BY 
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of the fact that the doom of “capitalism” 


i siative 
eT al. To a more sober judgment the first three 
ye hes named on our list remind us how vast is the 


a perstructure of jurisprudence and commercial organisa- 
tion involved in the so-called bourgeois view of life, and 
how far-reaching is the Socialist policy of revolutionising 
or destroying it. ot ; 

Thus Mr. Aske’s volume is a legal treatise, but incidentally it 
ses and explains the process of natural selection and 
rejection by which individual experience becomes crystallised 
into local custom, and then into national law. The conception 
of property and the right to use property as capital for 
reproductive purposes are fundamental. Arithmetic would 
not be more violently revolutionised by a denial of the fact 
that two and two make four than would be the jurisprudence 
and commerce of the civilised world by a rejection of these 
axioms as to property. 

So, too, with the next work on our list, A History of 
the Bank of England. What would be the use or province 
of the Bank of England if the right of private invest- 
ment were abolished? The whole question of currency 
and credit becomes foolishness if the reproductive use 
of capital is prohibited to the individual. The late Mr. 
Stanley Jevons (of whose Investigations in Currency and 
Finance we have a welcome reprint) invites us to study, 
inter alia, the autumnal drain of currency to the 
provinces, and the subject is important and well worthy of 
consideration; but on what a wild and uncharted sea should 
we be embarking if we were asked to consider the drain 
of bullion which would result if investment were prohibited, 
and metallic currency were deprived of the relief which 
incorporeal instruments of credit at present afford it! The 
only way of providing for deferred consumption, an in- 
eradicable instinct of human kind, would then be by hoarding 
bullion. No wonder that the scientific Socialism of Marx 
proposed the abolition of money. Marx's proposal, however, 
only postpones the impracticable crisis, as his followers now 
generally admit. Mr. Hillquit, for instance (Socialism in 
Theory and Practice, p.118), quotes Kautsky, who is generally 
cited as a belated believer in the plenary inspiration of Marx, 
for the opinion that in this matter the teaching of their 
master must be repudiated. When we are confronted by a 
divided party, a section of which lightly proposes the 
abolition of money, while the other with no less levity argues 
for its retention, ignoring, nevertheless, the danger of the 
inevitable panic which would result from the prohibition of 
the practice of individual investment, we see how profoundly 
true is the analysis of M. Gustav Le Bon, who in his 
Psychologie du Socialisme shows how Socialism is not an 
economic system based on reasoning, but a new religion, a 
false religion if you will, adopted by an act of faith, and, as 
such, altogether impervious to the attacks of logic. 

Mr. Smith in his Natural Monopolies undertakes to reply 
to Mr. Mallock, whose main argument he summarises in the 
statement that “the ownership of capital is the only means 
by which directive ability can secure the effective direction of 
manual labour” (p. 20). Mr. Mallock is very well able to 
defend himself, but, as has been frequently pointed out, 
this particular argument is open to the rejoinder that 
ability, like manual labour, can be hired, and that under 
Socialism it will be hired in the interest of the community. 
The defence of property and its use as capital, however, 
rests on a much wider base. ‘“ Owning things,” says Mr. 
Smith, “cannot be construed into a service to the com- 
munity at all.” Perhaps not, but none the less owner- 
ship is a definite “economic function,” without which, 
as far as experience goes, civilisation cannot exist. 
Society has to choose between two alternatives: universal 
scramble, or the institution of property as developed 
by jurisprudence and the consent of the civilised 
world. A “common property,” a thing that is at once 
proprium and commune, is a contradiction in terms. Some 
ownership, like some labour, may be useless or mischievous, 
bat the institution of property, apart from facilitating the 
enriching enterprise of ability to which Mr. Mallock has 
drawn attention, is the instrument deliberately adopted by the 
experience of the ages as a necessary element in the economic 
development of an industrial community. It is a decisive 
influence in regulating the growth of population; it restrains 
luxurious expenditure within bounds; it provides the machinery 
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by which men make provision for the aged, for widows, 
invalids, and minors; and it puts leisure and independence 
within the reach of industry and thrift. It is the instrument. 
in fact, by which most of the harmonies of civilised society 
are effected. 

The economy as distinct from the equity of the private 
ownership of capital is not seriously disputed. The stimulus 
to production to which it gives rise is admitted. In our view, 
however, its superior equity over rival alternatives is even 
more remarkable. We deliberately prefer private monopoly 
(all property is monopoly) tempered by the obligation which 
lies on every man to keep his property serviceable—the 
only means of retaining its value—to the ignis fatuus of 
common property. Common property, as we have said, is an 
impossible thing, and the first step to be taken by the new 
Committee of Management would be to divest it of ita 
common element, and to reintroduce monopoly and property 
by apportioning to each man his daily bread, his separate 
share in the common stock; its next step would also be to 
apportion employments, eligible and ineligible, to the “able 
men” or directors and to the “labour men ” or subordinates ; 
and the question remains, how is the selection to be made ? 
At the direction ultimately, we must presume, of the 
political “boss” of the hour. It is, of course, an accursed 
world that we should be troubled with property and all its 
woes, but for ourselves we confess that we would rather be 
dependent on Mr. Rockefeller himself than on the chairman 
of the political caucus of the more or less corrupt borough 
in which it is our misfortune to dwell! 

Our next volume is an interesting study, Le Socialisme 
@ U'Etranger, with a preface by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 
(not to be confused with his brother, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
whose admirable work, Le Collectivisme, translated by Sir A. 
Clay, was recently noticed in these pages). It consists of 
papers, by various authors, on Socialism in different countries, 
M. Bardoux, who writes on England, is struck by the bourgeois 
respectable character of English Socialism. Many of tho 
leaders of English Socialism go to chapel! There is here an 
absence of those flamboyant devices and truculent proclama- 
tions which characterise the movement in France. He notes 
also that English Socialists as a body repudiate international 
sentiment, and, like the rest of us, are inclined to embrace 
their country’s quarrel, right or wrong ! 

The four hundred and eighty pages of Dr. Bertha Putnam's 
volume, The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers, 
1349-1359, a few weeks ago might have been regarded as 
a purely antiquarian study. It appears that in the 
fourteenth century several authorities were charged with 
the duty of enforcing the payment of a maximum wage: 
a special Commission of Justices of Labourers, and the 
local and central Courts of Judicature. Dr. Putnam is 
not satisfied that this legislation had absolutely no 
effect, as has been assumed too readily by economic 
writers. This is probable, but as net result we have the 
admission that “in the end the keen competition of 
employers made it impossible permanently to check the rise 
in wages ”’ (p. 223). 

Of a different class is the last book on our list. The author 
of Economic Heresies is a shrewd man of the world. His 
heresy consists, he tells us, in thinking that “the formulae 
deduced by orthodox economists are inadequate,” and 
that “efforts of society to bring about a better state 
of things must not be hampered by an unquestioning 
acquiescence in a body of doctrine deduced from imperfect 
observation of some of the facts attending a bygone 
and rudimentary stage in the economic history of the 
world.” This prelude prepares us for some eclecticism, 
and we are not disappointed. The author is against the 
orthodox economists—a term which is now of very vague 
import—and be is against the Socialists in their “new 
creed of collectivism.” He is, however, in favour of that 
particular form of Socialism which thinks it can regulate 
trade, not by free exchange, but by that variety of considera- 
tions. which go to prompt a scientific tariff. We cannot 
ourselves reconcile what appear to us to be irreconcilable 
opinions, but we recommend the work as typical of the frame 
of mind which rejects the aid of general principles, and 
considers every project on what are called “‘the merits of the 
case,” a euphemism for much. of the unscientific thinking by 
which the world is now troubled. 
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IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD ?* 


Tue name of Mark Twain is a household word on either side 
of the Atlantic, and his quaint humour, to say nothing of 
his more solid qualities, has won him innumerable friends 
wherever the English language is spoken. He has been for 
half-a-century the chartered libertine of literature, and 
anything that falls from his pen may count upon an indulgent 
reception. The little volume before us, which in some twenty- 
five thousand words decides dogmatically against the “ Strat- 
fordian” authorship of the plays of Shakespeare, does, 
indeed, make a strong demand upon our indulgence. It would 
be difficult to find any writer of repute less qualified by know- 
ledge, or by possession of the critical faculty, to enter upon 
such an undertaking than Mark Twain. With the plays of 
Shakespeare we will grant that he may have a competent 
general acquaintance, and he has read Lord Macaulay’s essay 
upon “Lord Bacen.” When he was an apprentice on board 
a Mississippi steamboat, he convinced himself by the aid 
of Miss Delia Bacon and others that Shakespeare could not 
have written the plays, and he came to the belief, to put 
it no higher, that Bacon did. From this conviction and 
belief he has never wavered, and the appearance of Mr. 
#reenwood’s book, The Shakespeare Problem Restated, has 
driven him to make public confession of the faith that is in 
him ; his only serious arguments are “lifted” avowedly from 
Mr. Greenwood’s pages. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that, apart from the school of eryptograms and ciphers, of 
the Donnellys and the Gallups, the advocates of the Baconian 
authorship are almost exclusively lawyers; take, for example, 
Lord Penzance, Judge Webb, Mr. Castle, K.C., and Mr. 
Greenwood. Not asingle poet, not a single writer who has 
made English literature his province, not a single historian, 
nor actor, nor dramatic author, can be claimed on that side. 
Francis Bacon has been exposed to the fiercest of lights, and 
the labours of Mr. Spedding have left scanty gleaning for 
those who come after; it may safely be said that the more 
we know of Lord Verulam the more glaring becomes the 
impossibility of his having written the plays. Mark Twain’s 
sheet-anchor is the theory that the author must have been a 
lawyer. Being no lawyer himself, he is forced to rely on the 
researches of Lord Campbell (who was not a Baconian), Lord 
Penzance, and the rest. But it has repeatedly been pointed 
out that those who claim the author as having been exception- 
ally learned in the law must have a very narrow acquaintance 
with Elizabethan literature outside the Shakespearean drama. 
It is a well-known fact that the legal terminology of the 
plays is found in even greater abundance in the work of con- 
temporary poets and dramatists whom we positively know to 
have enjoyed no legal training. 

Of Mark Twain’s knowledge of Shakespeare’s England the 
following is a sufficient sample :— 

“There were but few books anywhere in that day and only the 

educated and well-to-do possessed them, they being almost eonfined 
to the dead languages. All the valuable books then extant in all 
the vernacular dialects of Europe would hardly have filled a single 
shelf. The few existing books were in the Latin tongue mainly. 
A person who was ignorant of it was shut out from all acquaint- 
ance—not merely with Cicero and Vergil, but with the most 
interesting memoirs, state-papers, and pamphlets of his own 
time.” 
Could there be a more Indicrous travesty of perhaps the most 
glorious age in our literature, when England was “a nest 
of singing birds,” when modern English prose was rapidly 
assuming its stateliest form, when books were numerous and 
fairly cheap, and when the noble series of “Tudor Transla- 
tions ” was bringing the classics of France and Italy, as well as 
of Greece and Rome, within the reach of the least educated ? 
Happily Mark Twain from time to time puts off the harness 
which so ill becomes him, and we get glimpses of the author 
of the “ Mississippi Pilot,” of the creator of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. Let us leave him with this delightful 
picture of his old pilot-master George Ealer, of the ‘ Penn- 
sylvania,’ who would mingle declamations from Macbeth with 
commands to the apprentice in the following fashion :— 

“Wla‘ man dare, Idare. Approach thou what are you laying 
in the e ds for? what a hell of an idea! like the rugged ease her 
off a little, ease her off! rugged Russian bear, the armed rhinoceros, 
or the there she goes! meet her, meet her! didn’t you know she’d 
smell the reef if you crowded it like that? Hyrcan tiger; take 
any shape but that and my firm nerves she'll be in the weeds the 


first you know! stop the starboard! come ahead strong 
larboard! back the starboard! ...... Now then, se % 
right ; come ahead on the starboard; straighten up, an ij tien 
never tremble; or be alive again, and dare me to the dents 
damnation can’t you keep away from that greasy water ? pull her 
down ! snatch her! snatch her bald-headed! with thy sword. if 
trembling I inhabit then, lay in the leads! no only the starboanj 
one, leave the other alone, protest me the baby of a girl. Hen 
horrible shadow! eight bells—that watchman’s asleep again. 7 
reckon, go down and call Brown yourself, unreal mockery bene!” 





A CENTURY OF FRENCH POETS* 

Tuts delightful book is intended for two very different sets of 
readers ; and it may be best enjoyed perbaps by ignoring its 
objects altogether. It is meant, in the compiler’s own words 
for “serious students of French literature who may be glad 
to have in a single volume a body of verse exemplifying 
broadly the poetical variety of a teeming age,” and also for 
those persons who, “however familiar with French fiction 
and memoirs, have somehow neglected the admirable poets of 
modern France.” Considering that the book opens with a 
long introduction, which in 2 somewhat abstruse and difficult 
manner describes the growth of French poetry from the 
eleventh century to the nineteenth, and that it closes with 
some pages of explanatory notes, followed by an appendix 
dealing with the rules of French versification, one is inclined 
to think that its readers will chiefly be found among the 
former class, the “serious students ” for whom it is intended, 
As for the many lovers of French novels and memoirs, we 
suspect that their neglect of French poetry is mostly not 
accidental, and we doubt whether even such a book as this, 
with all its charm added to all its erudition, will succeed in 
catching more than a passing glance from them, for the love 
of poetry is seldom added late in life to the love of prose, 
It is, we fancy, a gift of Nature, and those who worthily 
understand and care for English poetry will not often, 
given a thorough knowledge of the language, be found 
among the crowd which despises or neglects the exquisite 
poetry of France. 

But if anything could open blind eyes, the miracle might 
well be worked by the two hundred and seventy pages which 
contain the real treasure of this book. Beginning with 
Millevoye, and ending with M. Auguste Angellier, Mr. Eccles 
gives a few gems from each poet, introducing each small 
coliection by a short and excellent notice, biographical and 
literary. These notices are very valuable, for some of the 
poets are hardly known in England, even to lovers of French 
poetry. Asa rule, too, the selections leave little to be desired. 
Occasionally one misses something that might have been 
included; for instance, there are lyrics of Verlaine’s which 
one looks for instinctively and does not find. But an anthology 
is never completely satisfactory, except to its maker, and the 
faults in this are few indeed. 

Perhaps ignorance should never be taken for granted; here, 
as Mr. Eccles himself suggests, comes in the difficulty of a 
book meant for such different kinds of readers. This thought 
occurs in reading the notes. Who, fresh from Victor Hugo’s 
enchanting (if ‘ hackneyed ”) ‘‘ Guitare,” wants to think about 
the exact derivation of the word licou, or needs to have César, 
empereur d’ Allemagne explained reasonably! No; the notes, 
if frequently clever and informing and very useful to students, 
are more often irritating to those who care more for the living 
glory of poetry than for its skeleton. 

However, all criticism apart, the book is charming, and the 
pleasant large print adds an enjoyable ease to the study of it. 





ST. PAUL’S.+ 

Ir is strange that, though volumes in abundance have been 
written about St. Paul’s Cathedral, no work in any way 
adeqaate has appeared since the publication of Dean 
Milman’s Annals in 1868. The forty years that intervene 
have witnessed the transformation of a national memorial, 
magnificent indeed, but cold and dull to the last degree, 
into the great centre of spiritual life in the capital of 
the Empire. And they have seen a well-ordered and 
systematic attempt to complete the internal decorations 
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Cathedral after the ideals of Sir Christopher Wren, 
while the stately pile on which his fame must ever rest 
rapidly assuming a place in the current of con- 

cen history which it had never occupied since the 
temporary y : ; 
Restoration. Archdeacon Sinclair, who has undertaken 
the work of bringing the memorials of St. Paul’s down to 
date, bas many qualifications for the task; _he has been a 
member of the Chapter for twenty years, he is endowed with 
abundant information and genuine enthusiasm, and he is a 
practised writer. He has been especially fortunate, moreover, 
hoth in securing Mr. Louis Weirter as an illustrator, and in 
obtaining permission to draw upon that prince among vergers, 
the late Mr. Robert Green, who did duty for the first time at 
the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, and retired in 1899 after 
forty-eight years’ service; to many readers of the Spectator 
he must have been quite as important a personage as the 
Dean and Chapter. 

It is difficult to realise that within the memory of middle- 
aged people 
« dirt and neglect were the most prominent characteristics of the 
handsomest edifice of the wealthiest city in the world. Dust 
which is black in its thickness rests undisturbed upon the handi- 
work of Chantrey and Flaxman, converting classic groups into 
piebald monstrosities, turning white black and reading a bitter 
jesson of neglect and indifference to the looker-on.” 
The Archdeacon is quoting from an article in All the Year 
Round for April, 1868, the very year in which the present 
Dean was installed a Canon by the light of a farthing dip! 
Tbe choir was then boarded off by a massive organ screen 
which rendered it impossible for more than four hundred 
people at the utmost to join in the worship. The 
decorations of the east end and dome were as Sir James 
Thornhill had left them, and those who have read the Life of 
Archbishop Tait will remember the bitter opposition which 
he encountered at the hands of Dean Milman and the Chapter 
when, as Bishop of London, he inaugurated the Sunday 
evening services inthe nave. With the appointment of Canon 
Gregory the reforms began, and Archdeacon Sinclair does no 
more than justice in dedicating these memorials to him as 
“the veteran Dean of St. Paul’s whose strenuous work and 
faithfal courage during over forty years have mainly 
contributed to the revived life of the Great Cathedral.” 
The history of St. Paul’s, even more than of Westminster 
Abbey, is an epitome of the history of England; but a 
succession of disastrous conflagrations have robbed it of that 
continuity which carries the great sister-fane of St. Peter in 
unbroken association from the days of Edward the Confessor 
to those of Edward VII. The old St. Paul’s of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s story, which perished in 1666, was itself a wreck 
which had never recovered from the Great Fire of 1561, and 
from its maltreatment at the hands of the Puritans. A 
comprebensive restoration of the fabric was on foot at the 
moment when it was involved in the wholesale destruction of 
mediaeval London; plans and elevations bad already been 
prepared by Wren for that purpose when his genius, archi- 
tectural and mechanical, was suddenly called into play on a 
scale which he could never have anticipated in his wildest 
dreams. The book before us is one which no lover of St. 
Paul's would willingly be without; it is at once a chronicle of 
the highest interest and a valuable guide. But the Arch- 
deacon must give it a careful revision in future editions. 
Apart from a number of slips which may be due to 
printers’ errors, he actually places the death of the Emperor 
Frederick as occurring in 1901. 


of the 





FRENCH VIGNETTES.* 
THE “ vignettes” or “ dramatic episodes ”—the two are hardly 
synonymous—which make up Miss Betham-Edwards’s new 
book vary a good deal in interest and value. Some are very 
old stories, without much freshness in the telling; others are 
almost too deeply marked with political prejudice to be found 
acceptable in these days of many-sided study and more 
impartial judgment. Among the former must be placed the 
story of Madame Roland and her passionate friendship for 
Buzot: meant to exalt that remarkable woman, its effect is 
rather the contrary. The chapter on the Second Empire, 
impossible to be described either as a “vignette” or a 
“dramatic episode,” is a strong example of the latter. It is a 


résumé of a book, now old, by M. Hippolyte Magen; a book 
inspired by violent hatred of Napoleon III. and all his 
methods, justifiable perhaps in the writer, who was one of 
the prisoners sent to Cayenne, but including, without a 
suggestion that some of them are totally unproved, most of 
the scandalous stories told against the Emperor. As an 
antidote to her essay, and in the interests of fairness, we 
would recommend the works of M. Jean Guetary and of the 
Baron Albert Verly. 

None of these “ vignettes” are personally concerned with 
the great Emperor, but one of them has to do with the worst 
action of his life——the murder of the Duc d’Engbien. Here 
Miss Betham-Edwards tells a pathetic story which is very 
little known, the story of the Duke’s long love affair with his 
charming cousin, Princess Charlotte de Rohan. A curious 
veil of mystery hangs about their marriage, which was 
privately celebrated at Strassburg only a few weeks before the 
Duke was kidnapped by Napoleon’s orders and carried off to 
meet his fate at Vincennes. Another chapter worth reading 
is that on Philaréte Chasles, whose name ought to be better 
known here than it is, for he was one of England's sincerest 
admirers from the year 1815, when he arrived as a refugee of 
the White Terror. An acquaintance of Coleridge, Bentham, 
and other famous men, Philaréte Chasles, who lived till 1873, 
wrote impressions of English life and literature which may 
very well, as Miss Betham-Edwards suggests, have helped and 
inspired a greater student, Hippolyte Taine. A little sketch 
he gave of Jeremy Bentham—a real “ vignette”—ia worth 
remembering. Bentham was living in Westminster, on the 
site of Milton’s house, and the “magnificent” trees in the 
garden might have been there in Milton’s day :— 

““My young friend,’ he said to Philaréte Chasles, as they 
strolled or ‘rather ran’ about the garden, ‘I think of cutting 
down these trees and transforming a place which was the cradie or 
Paradise Lost into a school for the study of utilitarian theories. 
Are you still under the spell of poetic ideals? If 80,80 much the 
worse for you.’ ™ 





ETON IN THE “TWENTIES.”* 
Ir is not likely that this book will be read widely outside 
Etonian circles, though it would vividly illustrate for others 
what is really of general interest,—namely, the unbroken 
Eton tradition of allowing the utmost possible freedom to 
those who do not abuse it: for the greatest lesson put before 
Eton boys, to learn if they will, is the use of liberty. Etonians, 
however, will read these Memories with delight because of 
the genial tone and the congenial atmosphere of the recol- 
lections which are awakened by the mere names on every page. 
Probably they will not criticise the style ungenerously. There 
is no clue to the original authorship, and it would be cruel to 
turn on to these warm-hearted effusions the hose of cold 
modern criticism. But it is only fair to warn the reader who 
cares for such things that the style is peculiar and would not 
stand jealous inspection. The pages seem to have had 
inverted commas thrown over them as from a pepper-pot to 
pick out the early Victorian puns and the wordy tags into 
which plain English verbs and nouns are expanded. It is 
almost a relief to find downright mistakes, as when Barne’s 
Pool Bridge is called classical, where the author means 
only to apply the stock epithet “classic” to a well-known 
feature. Perhaps much of the blame that one would 
naturally lay upon the printer for errors in Latin and 
English quotations would be unfairly apportioned, but one 
would dearly like to fix the responsibility for this mockery of 
Eton’s favourite poet :— 
“And drowsy ticklings lull the distant folds”! 


But it is a more grateful task to point out what Etonians 
will find of interest herein. The many who read Mr. Arthur 
Coleridge’s Eton in the Forties need not fear to find the same 
ground traversed. Mr. Coleridge set himself to give a compre- 
hensive picture of Eton with the men and boys of Hawtrey’s 
time from the College point of view. The work under our 
notice gives us the Eton of Keate’s day twenty years earlier 
from the point of view of oppidans from wealthy homes. 
Nearly every chapter is an illustrative episode in the boy's 
life worked up into the form of a short story. The author 
leaves the general picture to be put together by the reader. 
Those chapters in which Keate appears give excellent 
illustrations of the character and methods of that unique 
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Head. The atmosphere of high spirits and devotion to the 
school created by the book makes it very pleasant reading for 
old Etonians. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
———— 
THE RED BOOK OF HEROES.* 
Mr. Lane is delightfully ironical when he says in his preface 
that we should “like all books to be fairy-tales or novels.” 
As for fairy-tales, we must own that we are satisfied with the 
“White Cat” and its fellow-stories ; as for novels, we will not 
go beyond saying that the world could very well spare four- 
fifths of them. Anyhow, we are very glad to get back, under 
the skilful guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Lang, to real 
life. As we open the book the picture of a skilfully arranged 
procession meets the eye. Florence Nightingale, who has 
John Howard on her left hand, heads it; Hannibal comes 
behind, and behind him is Father Damien. Montrose and the 
Constant Prince (Dom Fernando of Portugal) follow, and 
behind them we see Havelock, Sir Thomas More, the Mére 
Angélique, Gordon, the Emperor Theodosius, and Palissy the 
Potter. In things of every kind which are to be pleasant 
in the using skilful mixing goes a long way. As for the 
ingredients, they are of the best quality and plentiful. 
Happily there are « good many colours, primary and other, 
at the disposal of our author and editor. 
Nothing in the book is better than the first of the twelve 
studies, the “ Lady-in-Chief” as it is entitled, the story of 
Florence Nightingale, the founder of English nursing. That 
she was a “ born nurse” is plain enough—the stories of her 
childhood, especially of ‘Cap,’ the shepherd’s dog, prove it— 
but her genius lay, as the familiar aphorism has it, in an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. She learned her art in 
English hospitals, in France, Italy, and Germany (spendiag 
some months at Kaiserswerth, where something like a 
scientific system had been developed), and finally attached 
herself to the nursing sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul in 
Paris. So when the Crimean call came she was ready to 
meet it,and she met it with a combination of qualities in 
which good sense and good temper were conspicuous. After 
the hospital comes the prison, in the story of the man who did 
80 much to wipe away the disgrace of its condition. Such 
stories are never out of place; there is something specially 
appropriate in this just now. In Cornwall County Gaol 
every prisoner but one, when Howard visited it, was 
down with gaol-fever, with but a poor chance of recover- 
ing, for it was a not uncommon stipulation that the 
doctors should not visit infectious cases. (This may have been 
not so much from cowardice as from fear of ruining their 
outside practice.) The prisoners’ food was let down to them 
through a hole in the floor of the room above. And now the 
great grievance is that prisoners are fed against their will. 
After Howard we pass by a bold transition to Hannibal. To 
this hero and to Gordon, curiously alike and still more 
curiously unlike, about a quarter of the whole space of the 
book is accorded, and it is admirably employed. There may 
be some question of the Carthaginian’s right to a place in the 
list. But if consummate skill in war and a passionate 
patriotism do not make a hero, where are we to find one? 
We may well be glad that Hannibal failed. A world-Empire 
ruled by Carthage would have been among the greatest of 
human misfortunes, but the man stands in the front rank of 
greatness. If we are to question the choice at all, it would be 
in the including of Prince Fernando. The story takes us, it 
is true, into an unfamiliar bypath of history, and this is 
always a good thing; nor is the figure of the Prince in his 
Moorish dungeon wanting in pathos; but we do not see that 
much characterisation is possible in this case. In telling the 
story of Montrose we may suppose that Mr. and Mrs. Lang 
found a peculiar pleasure. It is among the best in the 
book. The difficulty that in the beginning of his career 
Montrose was a favourer of the Covenant, and in the 
end its most formidable enemy, is happily escaped by 
ascribing his action to a constant patriotism. He was 
still true to Scotland; it was the dominant party that 
changed. The Covenanters of 1637 were not the same 
as the Covenanters of 1650. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION.* 
WE have hardly yet recovered from the astonishment 
by the results of the Rheims Aviation Meeting. Only the 


caused 


other day it was counted a marvel if a man Propelled himself 
through the air for the fraction of a minute; then We 
woke up one morning to find that a man had flown acrogs the 
Channel. Now he can fly as long as there is any fuel for his 
engines. It has taken three-quarters of a century to perfect 
the railway engine and the steamship on a surface and in a 
medium which we profess to know something about, but aero, 
planes seem to have been born like midges on a summe 
evening. Moreover, many of the laws that govern aeria] 
navigation are to be easily comprehended by the commoy 
man, and Mr. Turner puts them so lucidly and attractively 
that one is a little anxious lest Dick or Harry should insist 
on gliding from the attic window or the leads instead of 
descending by the staircase or the banisters. The apparatus 
which would give most people the clearest notion of the 
use of the planes of a flying-machine is the box-kite of 
Hargreave. If the observer can once fully understang 
that it keeps its position and stability because the severg] 
surfaces resist the air at different angles, and thus correct 
each other, he has begun the grounding of his education, 

No doubt the even more important laws of the “stream. 
line” form, the concavo-convex form of plane, and the pro- 
portion of the width of the plane to its length will be under. 
stood too. It has been discovered that this form, which jg 
possessed by most fishes, offers the least resistance to the air, 
That is to say, an egg driven through the air blunt end fore. 
most offers less resistance than if driven with the pointed end 
foremost. This law governs the lines of a yacht, and it has 
been embodied in the planes of flying-machines, which are not 
flat but curved, and also have their entering edge—ie., the 
front edge—blunt and growing thicker and then tapering 
away. Any one can realise the practicability of this form by 
taking the wings of a bird. Which is the thickest part? The 
front with the rounded surface. So the military dirigibles of 
the Continent are built like a slender pear for the same 
reason. The chapter explaining these truths leaves little to 
be desired, and cannot fail to excite the interest and wonder 
of all, for it at once unfolds a mechanical law of great beauty 
and simplifies the construction of aeroplanes. The members 
of a flying-machine must conform to the same rule, and a 
concavo-convex section enables the planes to be constructed 
hollow, ensuring the same strength with lightness. 

It is with some difficulty that we leave the fascinating 
subject of the aeroplane to draw attention to the scarcely 
less important chapters on the condition of the atmosphere. 
Aeronauts have discovered the air to be a much more complex 
medium to fly in than it appears to be from the ground. 
The contour of the earth’s surface means all sorts of dis- 
turbing currents, and the calmest atmosphere is never so still 
as one thinks it is; so that “aviators” prefer to manceuvre over 
a plain for excellent reasons. One truth is undeniable: that 
the “aviator” will have to face cold as well as wind in high 
flights. Other points which this really fascinating book 
emphasises are the necessity of would-be “aviators” going 
through a probation of gliding, the unsolved problem of the 
bird’s power of gliding, and the caution that motorists are 
not “aviators” and mechanical flight not merely a question 
of motors. As regards the dirigible balloon, the aeronaut 
has still the problem of the contraction and expansion of 
gas to contend with, and any man who advances the solution 
of these and other problems will deserve well of the country. 





Mike. By P. G. Wodehouse. (A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d.)—This 
“Public School Story” is of excellent quality. Mike Jackson is 
one of a distinguished family of cricketers, and likely to become 
the flower of the flock. He goes to his public school somewhat 
late, and the momenteus question is: what will be his position in 
his first term, the cricket term, as it happens to be? There is the 
complication of an elder brother whose fortunes also are in the 
balance. How much comedy, and even tragedy, is developed out 
of this situation we cannot attempt to say, but that this is a most 
entertaining tale, and of a high tone as well, there can be no 
doubt. We are inclined to think that the second part, where 
Mike, who has been abominably idle at Wrykyn, is removed to 
Sedleigh, is inferior to the first. Nevertheless Smith, alias 


Psmith, is porhaps the most amusing person in a most amusing 





* Acrial Navigation of To-Day. By Charles C. Turner. London: Seeley 





* The Red- Book of Heroes. By Mrs. Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmavs and Co. (6s.] 
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¥—That Boy of Fraser’s, by Ernest Protheroe (B.T-S., 3s. 6d.), 
- other story of school, but on a quite different plane of life. 
wae Poste boy is a champion swimmer of a Church school, and 
the beginning of the story is the rivalry with the representative 
of the Council school. Fraser’s mother is in arrears with her 
t, and the jll-conditioned “ Ginger” uses this fact to “square” 
oats Many stirring adventures follow, and we are introduced to 
Ya strange places and persons. An unfriendly critic might say 
ry bere was much of the melodramatic in the tale, and might be 
right in 80 saying. Nevertheless we found it to be full of interest, 
and altogether an effective piece of work. We can hardly say 
nite as much for another effort of the same writer, The Redemption 
oie Duffer (R. Culley, 3s. 6d.) There are some good things in 
it, and the moral is excellent. On the other hand, we do not like 
the episode, if it may be so called, of Herr Frickter. 


that t 





The Book of the Lifeboat. By A. L. Haydon. (The Pilgrim 
Press. 38. 6d.)—We shall put in the beginning of our notice some 
striking figures which will indicate how large and how worthy of 
attention is the subject with which Mr. Haydon deals in this 
volume. In the period between 1824 (when the Lifeboat Institu- 
tion was founded) and 1908 a total of 47,983 lives have been saved 
in rescues of which the Institution has taken cognisance. This 
has not all been done by the lifeboat proper. There are occasions 
on which this is not available, and the various craft known as 
«shore boats” have to be called in,—Grace Darling’s memorable 
exploit was achieved in a “little open rowing boat belonging to 
the lighthouse.” Since 1853, when the two classes of boats were 
distinguished in the records of the Institution, the numbers have 
been, for the lifeboat 28,225, for the others 11,589. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that in the first year the figures were 97 and 581, in 1908 
486 and 152. From this we see how the lifeboat system has been 
developed. There are now on the coasts of the United Kingdom 
sbout 270 stations; the total of motor or steam boats is nine. 
This, we may say, might be increased with advantage, and of 
course would be if funds were forthcoming. Behind these figures 
lies a great store of heroic effort and self-sacrifice. From these it 
is quite impossible to choose ; buf we may assure the reader that 
wherever he may open the book he will find something that cannot 
fail to go to his heart. One detail which may be new to some 
readers we may mention. It occurs in the rescue of the crew of 
the ‘Ayuthia’ by the ‘Cape of Good Hope,’ belonging to Runs- 
wick Bay. The persons rescued were the captain, his wife, a 
North Sea pilot, and a crew of thirty-three Malays and Lascars. 
It is the tradition of the service that the coloured men are to be 
rescued first of the crew. This is indeed the noble aspect of the 
pride of race. 


Heroes of Modern India. By Edward Gilliat. (Seeley and Co. 
5s.)—This is a very opportune volume, in view of what is going on 
both in this country and in India. No one would wish to speak 
unkindly of the genuine aspirations of Indian Nationalists. It 
is less easy to put up with the ignorance and irresponsibility of 
their advocates in England. It is therefore an especially useful 
work when a practised writer such as is Mr. Gilliat sets before us 
the truth, telling us something of what India has suffered at the 
hands of other masters, of the difficulties that complicate the 
situation, and of what has been done by English statesmen and 
soldiers, by famous men, and by a multitude of undistinguished 
workers to make life happier and better. Mr. Gilliat begins with 
“Robert Clive, the Founder of the British Empire,” Warren 
Hastings (to whom we are glad to see justice done), Lord 
Wellesley, and his yet more famous brother, the victor of Assaye, 
Jchn Malcolm, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and a long series of 
administrators and fighters, ending—and what end could be more 
distinguished >—with Henry Havelock, James Outram, and John 
Nicholson. Nor are activities of another kind, but even more 
beneficent, forgotten. A chapter is given to Henry Martyn, and 
another to Reginald Heber. These stories have been told before ; 
but we are glad to have them told again. Mr. Gilliat, too, knows 
how to give them a new and attractive setting. They are 
embellished by a number of spirited illustrations. 

Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By H. W. G. Hyrst. (Seeley 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Hyrst tells us that in this volume he chiefly 
deals with the lees famous names of Arctic travel and explora- 
tion, “the men who, like the obscure craftsmen that laboured on 
Westminster Abbey, left behind them, not a name, but a monu- 
ment.” Among these are Samuel Hearne, in the employ of the 
Hudson Bay Company, who for four years prosecuted the search 
for a North-West Passage under the most difficult conditions ; 
Alexander Mackenzie, the first white man to cross the Rocky 
Mountains; Ferdinand Baron von Wrangel, who made his way 
across Siberia; Benjamin Morrell, one of the earliest of Antarctic 
explorers; and Captain Robert Macguire, who had some exciting 
adventures among the Eskimos about the middle of the last 
century, The volume winds up with the discovery of the Franklin 





relics by McClintock and Hebson. Altogether, this is a most 
readable volume, and it leaves a pleasant flavour, which all Arctic 
stories certainly do not. 

Adventures in America. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and C. Black. 
6s.)—Mr. Hope has chosen from a great mass of the literature of 
travel and history a number of striking adventures, limiting 
himself on the present occasion to the continent of North America. 
He has retold the stories, and, as he expresses it in his preface, 
“rounded them off from other sources of information,” and he has, 
as we might expect from his previous work, made a most readable 
volume out of the material so treated. Nufez and his Spaniards 
and de Ribault with his Frenchmen in Florida, Father Isaac 
Jaques in Canada, the English in New England and in Arctic 
regions, and experiences in the “ Underground Railroad” while 
slavery still lasted, are among the subjects with which Mr. Hope 
deals. He has by no means exhausted his theme, for is not 
Cortes left? Meanwhile there is plenty here to entertain tho 
reader, 

The Coming of Navarre. By O. V. Caine. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
5s.)—“ An English Boy’s Adventures in the Days of Guise and 
Henry of Navarre” is the sub-title. It begins while the Armada 
is on the sea, and the fate of England is still in the balance; it 
may be said to end with the assassination of Henri of Guise, 
There is a private interest in the fortunes of a French heiress who 
is carried off by an unwelcome suitor. The story is told in a very 
effective way. We are particularly struck with the vigorous 
drawing of the historical characters, as notably of the French 
King, Henri III., and his confidant, Rosmy. Nor is the byplot 
less worthy of praise. 

The Marquis’s Heir. By A. H. Biggs. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)\—Tho 
date of the story is the beginning of the French Revolution, and 
we are introduced to Frank Firth, the hero, while he is still at 
school. An extraordinary proposal is made to him, that he should 
become the adopted heir of a French Marquis. The greater part 
of the narrative is concerned with the muddle and medley of the 
earlier phases of the Revolution, and excellent reading it is. It 
is perhaps a little difficult to follow at times, but the details and 
local colour of the riots and the chdteau-burning have undeniablo 
picturesqueness and realism. The hero is practically a peg on 
which to hang much contemporary history and several lifcliko 
portraits of subordinate characters. Mr. Biggs has studicd and 
prepared the materials for these with much care, so that a boy 
will become interested in them while he finds the main plot drag 
a little at times. There is one fine and impressive personality, 
that of the Marquis de Bouillé, and it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Biggs did not see his way to make more of him, especially as thero 
are some vigorously drawn rascals in the tale. As depicted in 
these pages, he reminds us strongly of General Gordon. Wo 
recommend boys to read this book with a history of the French 
Revolution ; it will teach them a great deal of the temper of the 
times and will hold their attention from start to finish. 

For Queen and Emperor. By Ernest Protheroe. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.) 
—This “ Story of Valour and Adventure” is concerned with the 
fortunes of a young Briton who has become a Roman without 
ceasing to be a patriot. Agricola and Suetonius Paullinus are 
among the personages of the drama, and Boadicea is made a 
prominent figure. The scene is changed to Rome, and we have, 
among other things, a description of a gladiatorial show. 
Altogether, the story is well described by the sub-title. Wo 
cannot but criticise the choice of names. “ Vestris” is scarcely 
suitable to a young Roman lady, nor “ Clodamus” to a veteran 
Roman soldier. It would have been well, too, to consult a table 
of Roman money before constructing the scene where Vestris buys 
“a string of pearls of great size and lustrous beauty ” for “ half-a- 
score sesterces,” a sum which comes to just twenty pence. 

Leo of Mediolanum. By Gertrude Hollis, (S.P.C.K. 23, 6d.)— 
Miss Hollis gives us in this volume a series of well-executed scenes 
in the life of St. Ambrose. We see him called by the popular 
voice to the Bishop’s chair, receiving the news of the disaster of 
Hadrianople and the fate of Valens, and repelling Theodosius from 
the church portal after the massacre of Thessalonica, The 
accessories are well worked in, and the tale is full of the spirit of 
the time. Fathers and mothers who would ten thousand times 
sooner see their children dead than unsound in the faith are not 
so common now as they were then, and even devout persens do 
not first satisfy themselves when some dear one has died for his 
country whether he has been properly baptised. One may coubt, 
quite apart from any opinion on these things, whether it is well to 
make them so prominent in a book of this kind. 

For King or Parliament? By Samuel Horton. (R. Culley. 
3s. Gd.)—There is nothing particularly novel abeut this book. 
Every year brings us fresh stories about the Civil War, and the 
complication which makes the Puritan young man fall in lovo 

with a Royalist maid, or, it may be, reverses the situation, is not 
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possibly, for the common good. 


The Bitter South. By F. T. Bullen. (R. Culley. 


seas. ‘The time of the tale is something less than a century ago. 


When Mr. Bullen gets among the whales he is always vigorous 


and picturesque, and The Bitter South is no exception. But 
Trevannion has to deal with other creatures far worse than whales. 


He meets the very worst, and also the very best, of luck, as in being 


cast adrift by a mutinous crew, and coming across a well-appointed 
ship with no one on board,—it had been invaded, for this is the 
theory tentatively put forth, by a troop of cuttlefishes, which 
had “abstracted every individual of the crew and passengers.” 
Altogether, a stirring story. 

The Failure of a Hero. By M. Bramston. (S.P.C.K. 2s.)—No 
reader can complain of the company which he meets in this book. 
He is intreduced to Shakespeare, Essex, Ralegh, John Donne, Sir 
Henry Wotton, Francis Bacon, and Richard Hooker. This is a bold 
venture in an author. Miss Bramston carries it off very well. 
Her actors bear themselves with dignity on the stage which she 
furnishes for us, and we get a lively picture of the time and the 
great men who lived in it. 


euccess. It helps us to 
by its difficulty giving 
on common-sense. 
Yarns for Boy Scouts. By Lieutenant-General Baden-Powell. 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 23.)—We are none of us too old to enjoy 
General Baden-Powell’s fand of reminiscence and anecdote. 
any man can point the moral and adorn tho tale—for the Boy 
Scouts—it is the founder of that excellent organisation. We are 
none of us too old to learn either, and the author solves all things, 
new and old, in a most attractive form. How few of us realise 


that scouting applies to all conditions of life, and that powers of 
eduction encouraged in early youth may become invaluable in 
The General tells us how he found plenty of scope 
for scouting in a town, the moral of it all being that nowhere are 
properly developed powers of observation at a discount. The 
value cf much that he places in the curriculum cf the Scout is 
Men who have regularly practised a 
few exercises on rising have been astonished at the pliancy 


later years, 


enhanced by its simplicity. 


and firmness they give to the muscles. Here he quotes most 


appositely from an account by a Mohammedan student of the daily 
exercises required of him by his religion, literally praying with 
The anecdote which points the moral is that related by 
W. C. Oswell, the General’s uncle, who, accustomed to pulling 
himself up on the horizontal bar, escaped the charge of an African 
buffalo by seizing hold of the bough of a mimosa-tree and 
There are some much-needed 
words of warning as to smoking, and the Great Napoleon is 


the body. 


pulling his knees up to his chin. 


quoted very much to the point. It was his first cigar—we are not 
told that it was an “Intimidad”—and he threw it away, ejaculating: 


“Oh, the swine! my stomach turns!” and resolved to touch 
In our opinion, there is no gift-book that could 
be put into the hands of a schoolboy more valuable than this 
fascinating Yarns for Boy Scouts, and if you asked the boy’s opinion 


tobacco no more. 


he would probably add—no book that he liked better. 


Beasts of Business. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and C. Black, 


bar 
oo, 


chapters. 


while the last he devotes to “ Beasts of All Sorts.” In this crowd 
the place of honour is accorded to the cat, not without an apology 
cf a sort to excuse his not having a chapter to himself. But then, 
a3 our author remarks, “in most houses it seems to have no 
business so preseing as that of looking after its own comfort.” 
Among the others the dog has the “lion’s share,” if the phrase is 
not inappropriate, ameunting to more than double that accorded 
toany other. And can one wonder? The storics of his ingenuity, 
whethor good or bad, are endless. Here is one quite now, for the 
thing happened within a fow hours of the writing of this notice, 
A dog, finding himself cold, undid a parcel of blankets and burrowed 
into tho midst of them. All the chapters are full of interesting 
things. Perhaps that given to the elephant is the best, though 
that which treats of the reindcer may be less familiar. In one 
thing we must correct our author. “We never,” ho says, “read 
{in Scripture] of good dogs, but find them named with contempt 
and dislike.” But in the story of the Syrophoenician woman 
the dogs are pet dogs, or at least kept in the house. It is an 
aficctionate diminutive, xuydpia. 





unknown. But For King or Parliament? maybe read with 
pleasure. David Welbarne is a good hero, and Joan Hemsworth 
an equally good heroine, who cheats him admirably, for his and, 


5s.) —Ted 
Trevannion, a retired sailor, who has lost most of his money by 
unlucky ventures on land, invests what is left in a craft with 
which he intends to follow the whaler’s business in the Antarctic 


The boldest venture of all, the 
bringing in of William Shakespeare, is perhaps the greatest 
realise the man, not an easy thing, and 
the Baconians the one hold they have 


If 


Gd.)—Mr. Ascott Hope has divided his book into eight 
In the first seven he treats of the * Horse,” “Ass and 
Mule,” “Ox,” “Dog,” “Elephant,” “Camel,” and “Reindeer,” 








Tis Se Orn, By Ben othr (Oey 
? ngs Leigh, 800s im search of : 
long-lost brother Dick, accompanied by his nephew and two nj his 
heroines of this story. Their yacht is wrecked, and the three 
young people cast on an island. The brother doparts on a 
what foolhardy expedition to seek relief, and so we get the « Sister 
Crusoes.” They encounter the usual perils of tho situati 
storms, savages, and so forth, and tho reader will follow ae 
fortunes without weariness. The worst fault we find in the “4 
concerns the Eton and Harrow match. The brother mentioned 
above is an old Harrovian who would on no account be absent 
Yet his.nearest relatives seem to think that it i ‘ 
a ; it is played op the 

rst three days of the week! It is almost a law of Nature that 
it is played on two days, and that these two aro Friday and 
Saturday. 

Muriel and her Aunt Iu. By May Baldwin. (W. and R 
Chambers. 5s.)—Readers who may remember Miss Baldwin's 
“ Peg’s Adventures in Paris” will expect to find something good 
in this new story, and will not be disappointed. Muriel] goes to 
stay with her aunt in Paris, in fact runs off from school to do it; 
the aunt is studying art, but is a very quiet, reserved personage, For 
all this, various interesting experiences occur. There is especially 
a certain Angélique, also a student of art, who compels, so to 
speak, an intimacy. ‘Then a school has to be found, and the schoo! 
brings with it new friendzhips. The differences between tho 
French and the English schoolgirl are made to appear, with no 
little humour. Then, as one of tho functions of this kind of book 
is to instruct even the unwilling reader, something will be learnt 
about French history. Muriel’s intimate friend has, very gop. 
veniently for this purpose, a Professor father. He lectures op 
his subject always in a pleasant and lively fashion, and even shows 
his young friends Paris in the character of the well-informed 
showman. This is a book to bo read. 

The Sccret of the Sargasso. By Robert M. Macdonald. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.)—This is a very exciting story indeed. Tho 
“ Cosmopolites” to whom we are introduced in chap. 1 are very 
like pirates, and their craft, tho ‘Lucifer,’ has a mysterious 
driving-power, a triumph of chemical skill, which makes it quite 
different from all other ships. This is not the only mystery in the 
affair. In fact, the book is full of mysteries from beginning to end, 
Incident and adventure follow in rapid succession with a startling 
effect which Mr. Macdonald has a special art of producing. 

The Fairy Latchkey. By Magdalene Horsfall. (Duckworth 
and Co. 2s. net.)—A good story, as modern fairy-stories go, 
which occasionally touches with effect on real life. Various tales, 
too, are woven into the context, and there are some quaintly 
attractive pictures. 

In the “Told to the Children Series,” Edited by Louey Chisholm 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1s. net per vol.), we have two volumes,— 
Stories from Dante, Told by Mary Macgregor, and Stories from 
Wagner, Told by C. E. Smith. In the latter tho stories are 
“Lohengrin,” “The Meistersingers of Nuremberg,” and “Tha 
Flying Dutchman.” The second is well suited to the purposo; 
about the others we are doubtful, as we are about Dante generally. 
It must be remembered, however, that children are not so sensitive 
in the matter as “ grown-ups.” With these may be mentioned 
Stories from French History (same publishers, ls. net). The stories 
are about “Queen Clothilde and King Clovis,” “ Charlemagne,” 
“ St. Louis,” “ Jean d’Arc,” “ The Huguenots,” “ French Revolution 
and Marie Antoinette,” and “Napoleon,”—* in praise of Napoleon,” 
wo read, but the praise is reasonably modified. 

We gladly welcome certain old favourites, all of them published 
by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. Precedence must be 
accorded to Chatterbox (3s., and 5s. cloth). Its four hundred and 
twelve pages are filled with attractive matter. Young readers 
will find something about flying in the air, about strange things 
in the sea; tales, true and other, aro provided for them. They 
may learn something about pictures, and may amuse themselves 
if they will with puzzles and the like. Not the least interesting is 
a series of papers about the horse as a “beast of business.”— 
The title of Sunday (3s.) indicates its purpose. It has always seemed 
to us to accomplish this—not an easy matter, by the way—with 
great success. The illustrations are particularly good.——TM 
Prize (1s. 6d.) is on a smaller scale, and intended for younger 
readers, as is also Leading Strings (2s. 6d.), with its larger typ 
Both are worthy of high commendation. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin publishes a new edition of Nathaniel 
Hawthornoe’s Tanglewood Tales (6s.) Under this title are included 
“The Wonder Book” and the “Tanglewood Tales,” properly 9 
called, which were a continuation of the first. There was 
interval of something less than two years between the two publi- 
cations (July, 1851—March, 1853). The tales, reckoning both the 
original volumes, number twelve. It is needless to say more about 
so well established a classic. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THINGS SEEN IN EGYPT. 

Things Seen in Egypt. By E. L. Butcher. (Seeley and Co. 2s. 

t.)—Mrs. Butcher tells us much about Egypt, where she has 
seed many years, about the country itself and its wonders, and 
5 ar its people and their ways. Some of the details are, as may 
so cngpeaels curious in the extreme. At a Moslem wedding the 
pride is represented by a male proxy, but is supposed to be within 
hearing and to acknowledge her representative. The Copts had 
the same custom, but are now changing it for the bride’s presence 
in person. At Moslem funerals the mourners are called to give 
testimony to the character of the deceased. “Say now,” cries the 
Imam, “ what you know of his (or her) vices or virtues, as God 
hears you and will approve of what you may say.” They answer 
invariably in the same words: “ He was the greatest good-doer in 
the world.” It is satisfactory to know that tho Moslem tone in 
respect of women is improving. “They are sensitive to the 
pressure of European opinion on this head,” and, we may be 
sure, would relapse were the pressure withdrawn, just as sati 
and the immolation of Juggernaut would revive if the English 
raj in India came to an end. (It is to be noted that the Coptic 
Church does not forbid the remarriage of divorced persons.) As 
to the condition of the peasantry we have reassuring accounts. 
Whatever politicians and journalists in Cairo may desire, the 
fellahin are satisfied with things as they are. “We know what 
we have to pay,” said a peasant to Mrs. Butcher, “and we do not 
have to pay it more than once. And if any one comes and desires 
to beat us to make us pay again, we have only to send a telegram 
to the Englishman at Assiout, and he will not let them.” What 
would happen if there were no “Englishman at Assiout” or any- 
where else? The chapters on the religions and festivals of Egypt, 
past and present, are not the least interesting in the book. A 
strict Mchammedan must find it difficult to accommodate himself 
to modern life. He must not take interest, and he has not the 
facility which the Jew seems to possess of evading the difficulty. 
He buries his money, or invests it in very “ wild-cat” land 
speculations, 











TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE. 

Town Planning in Practice. By Raymond Unwin. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. net.)—It is a common experience that when we see 
some country town or village which has suffered little change we 
say: “ What a charming old place!” and that when the change 
has taken place we cry: “How detestably modern!” This is all 
to be altered. The modern town or suburb or village is to be a 
thing of beauty. Something has been actually done in this 
direction, and we have good reason to hope that more will be done 
in the future. Not to speak of the direct outcome of the new 
movement, such as the Garden City at Letchworth, there have 
been some more or less satisfactory efforts in this line,—Eastbourne, 
for instance, where circumstances have been favourable, and 
Westgate-on-Sea are creditable examples of town-planning. At 
Bexhill we may see the planning system and casual buildings 
side by side, and the contrast is most informing. Mr. Unwin has 
dealt with the subject in a most painstaking way. He has studied 
the matter elsewhere; he has considered what is possible here. 
And he has elaborated what we may call a great scheme, though 
it must not be supposed that he is adverse to a large liberty 
of choice and treatment. We must be content with warmly 
commending his volume to our readers. It is full of detail 
and eminently practical, as when he examines the building 
regulations, and should be most useful. 





SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 

Sir Joseph Banks: the “ Father of Australia.” By J. H. Maiden. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Maiden is Director 
of the Botanic Gardens at Sydney, and he does well to pay this 
tribute of respect and gratitude to one who certainly did good 
service to Australia. The immediate object of this book is to promote 
the erection of a statue at Botany Bay, where Banks and Cook 
landed on April 28th, 1770, or some other memorial. All the profits 
from its sale are to go to thisend. We wishit all success. Banks 
was a wealthy man, inheriting an estate of £6,000 a year when he 
came of age. This did not make him indolent—all his life he was 
astrenuous student and explorer—but it made him careless of 
fame, or of the means by which fame is obtained. The journal of 
his Australian voyage (made in company with Cook) he handed 
over to Hawkesworth, who secured for himself “the major part 
of the kudvs and the whole of the remuneration.” Voyaging was 
4 much more serious matter than it is now, and the three 
draughtsmen taken died in the course of it. Nor did Banks’s 
interest in the country cease. He retained it till the end of his 








life. We cannot enter into the details of the volume, but we 
warmly commend it and the object for which it waa put together 
to our readers, 





THE TEACHING OF JESUS ABOUT THE FUTURE. 

The Teaching of Jesus about the Future. By Henry Burton 
Sharman, Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 138s. 6d. net.)—This is a book 
for Biblical critics. The writer accepts the now generally received 
theory that the Gospel of Mark was employed as a source by the 
writers of the First and Third Gospels, that Matthew and Luke 
possessed—perhaps two—other sources in common, and that 
Matthew had in addition a document “chiefly or wholly made up 
of discourse material,” probably the logia of Matthew spoken of 
by Papias. Starting from this hypothesis, and turning his mind 
to the eschatological portion of the Gospels, he builds upon it a 
further theory of “ editorial expansion,” and lays on one side as 
probably not authentic many hard sayings about the day of 
judgment and the Second Coming. Professor Sharman’s con- 
clusion is that our Lord prophesied the fall of Jerusalem, but not 
a millennium; the spread of the truths He had taught, but not a 
Messianic kingdom; a life after death for the righteous, but not 
coextensive with mankind, the fate of the unrighteous being 
nowhere depicted and the fate of the righteous nowhere localised 
or foretold with any precision. Professor Sharman’s arguments 
are clearly stated and his theory logically applied. 








THE CHRONICLE OF THOMAS OF ECCLESTON. 

The Chronicle of Thomas of Eccleston. Newly Done into English, 
with Preface and Notes, by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. (Sands 
and Co, 2s. 6d. net.) —The coming of the Friars Minor te England 
in 1224 was an event of religious and historical importance 
magnified by an atmosphere of romance. The Chronicle of Thomas 
of Eccleston, written probably in 1258, which tells of their arrival, 
their many adventures, and their great success, has been newly 
translated vy Father Cuthbert. Eccleston was twenty-five years, 
he tells us, in collecting material for his narrative. It is a strange 
medley of facts and anecdotes. One cannot doubt the transparent 
sincerity of the writer even when he is dealing with the euper- 
natural, Yet there is something of childishness about the whole 
composition which prevents the reader from getting any real 
mental grasp either of the men or the situations set before him. 
The notes and appendices are, however, both interesting and 
enlightening. 








OUR ENTRY INTO HUNAN. 

Our Entry into Hunan. By the Rev. C. Wilfrid Allan. 
(R. Culley. 2s. 6d.)—China, some half-a-dozen places excepted, 
is sure to be unfamiliar ground to most readers. How few could 
locate at once Hunan and Hupeh (North Lake Land and South 
Lake Land)! Yet they are quite notable provinces, with a popu- 
lation not much less than that of the United Kingdom. Hunan 
was famous for its sturdy anti-foreign feeling. Up to within 
the last twenty years it was practically cloced even to travellers. 
A missionary certainly could not cross its border without the 
greatest danger to life. The expression of feeling was so viclent 
that Government action, nothing vigorous, it is true, was taken 
about it. Then came a sudden change, and this from a body 
of native Christians. These were determined to make an attempt 
at the evangelisation of the region. They asked for no European 
money or European help. Before long, of course, this work was 
taken up by the missionary societies. Altogether, it makes a very 
interesting story. China is a hopeful field for enterprise of this 
kind. It is boundleesly large; it offers a great variety of open- 
ings; and the history of the past gives no little confidence as 
to what may happen in the future. The Chinese converts have 
shown, not once or twice only, but many times, courage and 
fidelity to their convictions. 





FERNANDO CORTES. 

Fernando Cortes. By Francis Augustus MacNutt. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)—We have no wish to dispute the title of 
Cortes to a place among the “ Heroes of the Nations.” To insist 
on such a definition of “hero” as would exclude him would narrow 
its application in an unpractical way. He was, it is true, licentious 
and cruel, and apparently without any more conscience than such 
as was furnished by his code of honour. But he was a great 
soldier and a ruler, and loyal to such conceptions of duty as 
he was capable of forming. Unfortunately he lived at a time 
when a separation of almost unexampled completeness had 
been effected between religion and morals. Corte: was devout 
in his way; but when a man’s devoutness has no influence on his 
conduct it does him far more harm than good. Mr. MacNutt, who 
has already done excellent work in this province of history, tells 
the story well, He hasa gift of vigorous narrative and picturesque 
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description ; and he is not a hero-worshipper in the sinister sense 
of that term; but he holds the balance fairly when he has to judge, 
He is ovidently inclined to believe that the death of Montezuma 
was ordered by Cortes. The Princes who shared the captivity of 
the Mexican King were certainly strangled by his command. 








The Egyptian Church. By Archdeacon Dowling. (Cope and 
Fenwick. 1s. 6d. net.)—Archdeacon Dowling has seen much of the 
Coptic Church, as of other Christian bodies in the East ; and if he 
gives a touch of couleur de rose to his picture, it is at least a proof 
that familiarity has not lessened his regard. No one is disposed 
nowadays to trouble much over the causes which brought about 
the Egyptian schism. And the Copts are actually willing to 
accept tho Athanasian Creed, except indeed the Filioque clause. 
They may fairly have the condonation accorded to the Nestorians 
extended to them. They have been going through a period of 
depression, but are now advancing. Their clergy is obtaining a 
better education, and tho friendly contact with English Churchmen 
cannot fail to have a good effect. Meanwhile this history and 
description by a friendly observer should be of service. 





Chats on English Earthenware. By Arthur Hayden. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.)—This is one of an excellent series which bears 
the title of “Books for Collectors.” The author has already 
written on “English China,” on “Old Furniture,” and on “Old 
Prints,” and now gives us a most eerviceable volume on another 
branch of research, if the term may be used. Of course the more 
a man knows about the subject, the more useful this manual will 
be to him. It will not teach him how to collect with success 
auy more than a book will teach him to play cricket or Bridge. 
But it will methodise his knowledge and set him on the right way. 
Mr. Hayden wisely begins at the beginning, shows us the potter at 
his work, and leads us on till we can at least begin to appreciate 
his finished productions. The volume is well illustrated. 


The Girl’s Encyclopedia. By Amy B. Barnard, L.L.A. (The 
Pilgrim Press. 3s. 6d.)—The advice in this little book is gencrally 
cound, even if it is somewhat dull. The recommendations to 
thrift are excoilent; but the hints on etiquette are peculiar, and 
recall the “ Ladies’ Page” of a daily paper, as, indeed, the whole 
book does. 





&. P. Putnam’s Sons’ New Books 
LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN 


BACH: the Story of the Development of a 
Great Personality. By SirC. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart., 
Musz.Dyc., Director of the Royal College of Music, &, Fully 
lilustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE 
FOR MODERN CIVILISATION ? 


By Prof. JOUN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.C.L. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MADAME, MOTHER OF THE 
REGENT (1652-1722). 


By ARVBOB BARINE, Author of “La Grande Mademoiselle,” 
“Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle,” &c, Fully Illus- 
trated, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, in box, 12s. 6d. 


THE MASTERY OF DESTINY. 


Ry JAMES ALLEN, Author of “ As a Man Thinketh,” “From 
Poverty to Power,” ‘All These Things Added,” &c. 16mo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d, net. 


FERNANDO CORTES AND HIS 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO (1485-1547) 


By FRANCIS AUGUSTUS MacNUTT, Author of “Bar- 
tholomew de Las Casas,” Editor of “The Letters of Cortes,” &e. 
Fully Ilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (“ Heroes of the 
Nations ” Series.) 


OLD ROSE AND SILVER. 
By MYRTLE REED, Author of “ Lavender and Old Lace,” 
“The Master’s Violin,” “ Flower of the Dusk,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 








NEW LISTS NOW READY. 


————__ 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltg, 
HERO AND LEANDER. 


By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, From the Rare Edition of 1584 in 
British Muscum. 500 Copies only on Hand-made Paper, small 4to cnt 
in half-white morocco with parchment side, 12a. 6d. net. . 
This edition of ‘‘ Hero and Leander ”’ is the first volume of enaissan 
Library. 8 
Printed in a type which has been specially designed by Mr, oveph 
Dent after the type of the great Venetian printer Jenson, ad ’ La 
In the Renaissance Library some of the finest pieces of literature inspired 
by the Renaissance in the Enclish, Italian, French, and Spanish tongues 
will be printed in the most beautiful form the publishers have been able to 


devise, 
Please write for a Prospectus. 


MILTON’S COMUS. 


From the Original MS. at Bridgwater House. Feap. 4to, 126. 6d. net, 
By the courtesy of the Earl of Ellesmere, Messrs. J. M. Dent & 


Ltd., are now preparing an edition of this unique MS, which =. 
beautifully printed and richly illustrated. 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


Each Volume illustrated with 24 Drawings by C. E. BROCK, reprod 

in Colour. Narrow crown 8vo, cloth, 56. nct; vellum, 8a. 6d. net, TWO 
NEW VOLUMES completing Jane Austen's Works in 6 vols, in this 
Series: EMMA, by SANE AUSTEN. PERSUASION, by JANE 
AUSTEN. Complete set in cloth case, 33s. net. 


A POCKET LEXICON AND CONCORDANCE — 
TO THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Prepared by MARIAN EDWARDES, Illustrated, demy 16mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3a. net. 

Spectator.—“ Every unusual word, or word employed in an unusual sense, 
is recorded and explained, the concordance element coming in the refer. 
ences to the places where it may be found, The greatest praise is due to 
the industry and care of the compiler.” 


THE SHORTER BIBLE. 


Small crown 8vo, paste grain leather, 28. Gd. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 
At the present time this reverent presentation of a Shorter Bible is likely 

to be welcomed in schools and homes in Britain and abroad, and with this 

end in view the above announcement will doubtless be received with interest, 




















WHIMSIES. 
By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH and KEITH HENDERSON. With 2 


Coloured Drawings by the latter. Feap. 4to, 6s. net. 


The coloured drawings by Mr. Keith Henderson, whose illustrations to 
the “‘ Romaunt of the Rose " are well known, will make this one of the most 
beautiful artistic books of the year. 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. Small crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


Mr. Thomas in this new book gives his impressions of a year’s wanderings 
afoot as the seasons change through Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
and Devon. It is a prose-poem of the most beautiful counties in England, 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By C. 8. COOPER, F.R.H.S., and W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. 
Over 550 Species of Trees and Shrubs are described. 16 Full-paze Coloured 
Plates and 70 Black-and-White. 2 vols., 21s. ret; or in 16 parts at 1s. net 
per part. Detailed Prospectus on application. 














NATURE STALKING FOR BOYS 
Through Field Giass, Stereoscope, and 


Camera. 


By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. With an Introduction for 
Boy Scouts by General Gir R. S&S. S. BADEN-POWELL, and 
Verses from a Patrol Song, by special permission of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Four Coloured Plates and 100 Photographie 
Illustrations. Chapter on Nature Photography by Rev. S. N. Sxpewics, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 36. 6d. net. 


A specially made Stereoscope suitable for viewing the stereoscopic 
pictures in this book may be obtained through any bookseller complete in 
case, and with instructions how to use same, 9d. net, or post-free 10d. 
Ask for Dent's Stereoscope. 





BEGINNERS. 

By E. J. BEDFORD. With Coloured Frontispiece, and about 100 Repro- 
ductions of Stereoscopic Photographs taken by the Author, Square 
demy 8vo, 78. Gd. net. 

There are special chapters on the choice of suitable apparatus; hints oa 
developing and printing, lantern-slide making, stereoscopic photograpay, 
choice of subjects, &. Animportant feature is the series of stereoscope 
illustrations which, by means of a simple stereoscope supplied with the 
book, can be viewed by the reader. 


PROSPECTUSES OF ABOVE BOOKS MAY BE HAD ON 
APPLICATION. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd, 








24 Bedford Strect, Strand, London; and Now York. 


23 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Ca beens 
wiLLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


NOTABLE LIST. 


A 





oan 
WORK AND PLAY OF A 
THVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 


HERBERT PRESTON-THOMAS, C.B. With a Preface by 


By 


Mr. Preston-Thomas, 
District, has given us & 
variety of 
discernment, 
Workhouse 


Social Problems. 


Children” to “Im 
d from “ The Royal 


the Right Hon. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 
late Government Board Inspector for the South-Western 
book that will assist to the better understanding of a 
He discourses of many subjects be 7B = 

“ A Barmaid Show,” “Cholera Prevention,” and ‘* Toys for 
ee rialists at Chislehurst” and “The Privy 
cademy ” and “* The Claret Vineyards of the 


Couneil, ‘to “The Shah of Persia.” 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. 


With a Few Earlier Ones to his Parents. Selected and 
Edited by his Nephew, A. STODART WALKER. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ i bee: itten upon the late Professor Blackie can be brought 
Bothing ot teen Soe with this volume as a revelation of a very remark- 
"Phe marvellous variety and vivacity of these letters is 


into even distant co: 
able personality. 
scarcely to 


ossesses force 


“A real refreshment and delight to read.”"—Northampton Mercury. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. 


By FLORENCE MacCUNN, Author of “ Mary Stuart.” With 


Portraits, 10s. net. 


A book of the greatest interest to all lovers of the Great Magician. It 
contains chapters on Old Ladies of Sir Walter's Youth—Parliament House 
Friends—Makers of Minstrelsy—Buccleuch Group— Literary Ladies—Abbots- 


be even indicated in a brief review.”’—Glasgow 


LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 


Edited by LUCY WAKE. Illustrated with Portraits, 12s, 6d. net. 
+» Archbishop Tait and her other brother, Sheriff Tait, Lad 
Like Archbishop. cracter and intellectual ability, and to the end of 
fe she preserved her great interest in the world around her. 
“Reminiscences told in so lively a vein, with so much lite : 
sanely and unpretentiously written, acquire by the general suffrage of public 
opinion a permanent place in the biographical literature of their day.” 


ford Household—Scott’s Relation to other Poets, 


TRAVELS IN THE UPPER 
EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. 


tions, 73. 6d. net. 


Five thousand years ago the Upper Egyptian Deserts were the scene of great 
activities. Mr. Weigall describes the secrets he has unearthed from the sands, 
and the history of the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine antiquities, of which there 
is still plentiful and intimate evidence. A most interesting book. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAN 


By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “Drake: an English Epic,” 
“Forty Singing Seamen,” “The Forest of Wild Thyme,” &c. 


5s. net. 


With numerous Illustra- 


10s. 6d. net. 


Herald, 


Wake 
er long 


charm, yet so 


—Pall Mali Gazette. 


And other 
53 Poems. 





Messrs. BLACKWOOD have an interesting List of FICTION, 
and Novels that will be found well worth reading are the 


following, price 6s. each :— 


A NEW BOOK. 


By the Author of CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C., and THE GREAT 
AMULET, both of which are now issued in the Popular 


CANDLES 


Shilling form. 


A MAN’S MAN. 


By IAN HAY, Author of “ The Right Stuff,” &c. 
“A bright, fresh book all through, with plenty of go and plenty of humour.” 


BLACK MARK. 


By “A WHISPER.” A brilliant new author. 

“ The adventures of ‘ Black Mark,’ a man of fashion in the days of George IT, 
who turns highwayman to pay his gaming debts, and of Letty Beanders, are 
narrated with sprightly ease and dramatic skill.”"—Athenzum, 


THE BACKGROUND. 


By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “‘ His Indolence of Arras,” &. 


“An excellent book 


‘ppreciation of the value of good style. 


¢ author's o 
humour,” 


,“‘ Noteworthy piece of fiction... 
this Australian story as one having 


THE _BLUFFSHIRE 
By PENTLAND PEILE, Author of “ Clanbrae. 

D 's grandfather had been evicted from his crofting home on the 
uke of Bluff’s estate, and had migrated to America. By the turn of Fortune’s 


The heroine 


Written by one with 


cou 


wheel she comes back to the old place 


practical plans and a love idyll between her and the Duke’s son go the making 


of & charming love story. 


IN THE WIND. 


By MAUD DIVER. 
Mrs. Diver's previous books have reached a circulation of 100,000 copies. 


THE PATH TO HONOUR. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘‘ The Warden of the Marches,” &c, 
“The reader will find his interest increasing with every page, "’—Scotsman, 


, The literary charm is all over it, and 
obiter dicta are informed by good judgment and a sense of 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 


SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 

By MILES FRANKLIN, Author of “ My Brilliant Career.” 
Exceedingly interesting......We recommend 
genuine interest.”’—Standard, 


— ives, 


a well-stored mind and an 


of a great fortune. Her 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SON S, Edinburgh and London. 


SOME “R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS. 


W. G. LAWES, OF SAVAGE 
ISLAND and New Guinea. 


By JOSEPH KING. With Preface by Dr. WARDLAW 
THOMPSON. Map, Portrait, and many Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 


GEORGE GRENFELL: CONGO 
MISSIONARY AND EXPLORER. 


By Rev. GEORGE HAWKER. With Photogravure Portrait, 
aps, and 32 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
6s, net. Second Edition. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. J. HOWSON, D.D., late Dean of Chester. New 
Edition, with 8 new Coloured Plates by Haronp Corrina. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEXT LIFE. 


Light on the Worlds Beyond. By the Rev. J. REID 
HOWATT, Author of “ Aguostic Fallacies,” “Faith's Strong 
Foundations,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 

Illustrations of Adventure, Suffering, Progress, and Blessing in 
the Mission-field. By ANDREW D. STEWART, a Director 
of the London Missionary Society. Large crown 8vo, cloth 


gilt, 3s. 6d. 
CHRIST INVISIBLE OUR GAIN. 


By the R. A. H. DRYSDALE, D.D., Author of “A Devotional 
Commentary on the Epistle to Philemon,” “Early Bible 
Songs,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. 


Brief Counsels on Faith and Duty. By Dr. R. F, 
HORTON. 1s, net. 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND 


ESTHER: an Introduction to the Books of. 


By Professor A. H. SAYCE, Author of “ Light from the Ancient 
Monuments,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, net. Cheaper Edition. 


THE HANDY NATURAL 
HISTORY.—MAMMALS. 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE, F.Z.S. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Title-page, 32 Plates in Colour, 48 Black-and-White 
Plates, and 114 Illustrations in Text. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
5s, net. 


NATURE — THROUGH MICRO- 
SCOPE AND CAMERA. 


By RICHARD KERR, Author of “Hidden Beauties of 
Nature,” &c. With 65 Illustrations from Micro-Photographs 
by ArTHUR E. SmitH. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
New Cheaper Edition, 


THE MEN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 


A Stirring Story of the Franco-German War. By 
8. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The White Plumes of Navarre,” 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet,” &c. With 16 Illustrations by 


HAROLD CopPiInG. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


LOVE, THE INTRUDER. 


A Modern Romance. By HELEN H. WATSON, Author of 
“Andrew Goodfellow,” &c, Llustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 


First Volume of New Series. 
768 large pages, 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and hundreds of 
other Illustrations, handsome cloth gilt, 8s, 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 large pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and 
hundreds of other pictures, handsome cloth gilt, 8s, 


Please write for the “R.T.S."" New Iilustrated List of 


Gift-Books. 








4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ NEW BOOKs 





CHINA: 


By T. HODGSON LIDDELL. 


writer and the artist, and none have dealt with a number of the scenes—especia}} 





Unique Book on China. 


ITS MARVEL AND MYSTERy 
An Absolutely 


Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 2is, net, 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations, Specially Designed Cover, 
IN COLOUR BY THE AUTHOR. 


Of all countries in the world CHINA is supremely suited to the descriptive 


those in the Imperial Palace—here painted and described. 


The author was actually admitted to parts of the Imperial Palace nevep 
before opened to a European, and his work there is absolutely unique. 


He touches in his text on the strange, wonderful river scenes, the Great Wali, 


the gorgeous palaces, and the life and character of the Chinese. 


y 





By JANE BARLOW. 


IRISH WAYS 


Demy Svo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 





With 16 Full-page HUlustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE, 
and 15 Chapter Heading’s in Black-and-White. 


This book takes the reader into lonely and lovely Irish scenes, into the homes 
and hearts of a peasantry by nature sociable, pleasure-loving, and witty. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
LEWIS BEQUEST 


By M. W. BROCKWELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gi’t top. 
With 32 Full-page Mlustrations from the Original 
Pietures. One of the features is a series of tables 
compiled to show the relative importance of the 
National Gallery to all the leading Public Galleries 
and Private Collections in the world. 


NET, 





BRITANNIA’S CALENDAR 
OF HEROES 
By KATE STANWAY. 

500 pp. crown Svo, cioth, gilt top. 
With faesimiles of about 200 Autographs, and 
oe of Orders and Decorations. A 
collection of short Accounts of some 2,000 
British heroes and heroie acts covering a period 
extending over the last seventy years. 





5/=- 


NET. 





THE COUNTY MEMORIAL SERIES 
General Editor ; Rev. P, H. DITCHFIELD, M.A, F.S.A. 


Demy 8Svo, 300 pp. About 35 Plates each and 
numcrous Text Ilustrations, cloth cxtra, giit top. 


EW VOLUME. 


OLD SUSSEX 

Edited by PERCY D. MUNDY. 
Chief Contents :—Celtie Antiquities—Saxon Archi- 
tecture — Monastic Remains— Historic Houses— 
Cottage Architecture, and_an Article on the 
Individuality of Sussex by Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 


15/-, 


NET, 





THE... 


POCKET MAETERLINCK 


Foolscap 8vo, gilt top, with Special Design on 
Bac ide. 


k and Sid 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE 
THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE 
WISBOM AND DESTINY 
And Two Volumes of Plays. 


Cloth, 
2/6 


Leather, 


3/6 
NET 
per vol, | 


~~" 





PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


WEALTH—LABOUR—WACES—THRIFT—THE LAND— 
SOCIALISM 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Crown 8vo. [Second Edition, 
SPECTATOR.—" Mr. Carnegie’s conciusions 
against Socialism could hardiy be put better.” 


SOCIALISM IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
By W. G. TOWLER (Secretary, London Municipal 
Society). 
With Introduction by Captain H. M. JESSEL. 
352 pp. crown Bvo, cloth. [Second Edition, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One ‘of the clearest and 
most cenvincing expositions which have appeared 
on the dangers of unchecked Socialism.” 


THE. . 


CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM 
With Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. 
A. J. BALFOUR. 
Crown 8vo, 540 pp., cloth. 


SPECTATOR.—“ This useful compilation contains 
a mass of sound arguments and useful! facts 
and figures, and should prove of no iittic vaiue, 
not only to speakers and writers, but to aii who 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> — 
\HE King of Spain this week granted an interview to a 
representative of a Paris newspaper, Le Journal. The 
King began by protesting against the way in which foreign 
opinion had treated events at Barcelona. He did not quarrel 
with the crowd :— 

“ But what I cannot understand is that among those who protested 
fi.e., against Ferrer’s execution] there should have been found the 
names of intellectuals, as you call them. How can a man of 
science, who would not venture to announce a discovery he had 
made until he had verified his experiments a hundred times over, 
who would rightly continue to doubt until he had weighed milli- 
grammes and counted cells, and whose respect for science forbids 
him to state a truth until it appears evident, proven, and irre- 
futable—how, I ask, can such a man protest without inquiry 
against a judgment rendered according to laws which he does not 
know and under a guarantee which, after all, has some value, for 
it is that of the honour of Spanish officers ? ” 








To listen to some Frenchmen, continued the King, one would 
imagine that Spain was a nation of savages :— 

“I am a Constitutional Sovereign, so Constitutional, indeed, 
that I have no prerogative of mercy on my own initiative. Do 
not interpret this as a regret; it is merely a statement of fact. 
We have military tribunals whose honour cannot be doubted. 
We have a legal procedure good or bad ; a Press useful or harmful. 
Those are facts. Let us confine ourselves to facts, and let 
foreigners spare nations which they know only imperfectly their 
criticisms and their advice. Have you not at home a case of your 
own?”—*The Dreyfus case?” put in M. de Maiziére.—“ Yes, 
that is it,” the King continued. “ Well, did we meddle in that ?” 


We desire to treat everything said by the King of Spain 
with respect, for we recognise in him a Sovereign of honour 
and good faith, and believe that he is inspired by the highest 
devotion to his country. We acknowledge also the great 
difficulties of his position, and we are aware that it is even 
more difficult for a Sovereign than for an ordinary citizen to 
endure unmoved foreign criticism of the action of his country. 
At the same time, we cannot refrain from noticing that King 
Alfonso’s apology for the action taken in the case of Ferrer 
has exactly the ring of the apologies for the action of the French 
Courts-Martial and Government during the Dreyfus agitation. 


who do not admit that a great wrong was in fact done; that 
Dreyfus did not receive a fair and just trial either at the 
first or the second Court-Martial, and this though the 
patriotism and good intentions of the men who tried him were 
undoubted. Stevenson says somewhere that many people 
seem to think that honesty is as easy as blind-man’s-buff. 
Certainly justice is not, and blind-man’s-buff is too apt to be 
the ruling condition at a Court-Martial engaged, like that 
at Barcelona, in trying not a military but a civil offence. 


Let us say once more that as to Ferrer’s guilt or innocence 
we do not attempt to pronounce judgment. What we do say 
is that it has not been shown that he had a fair or adequate 
trial,—z.e., that he was accused of a definite offence, and proved 
guilty of that offence on sound evidence. That is the thought 
which disturbed and is disturbing men’s minds in Europe, and 
it is not answered by allegations as to the honour of Spanish 
officers, which, we venture to say with all respect to the King, 
has not been called in question. The honour of the individuals 
who compose an inefficient tribunal affords little guarantee 
of the wisdom of its proceedings. Another very strong 
argument in support of the protests and doubts that have 
been expressed by the public opinion of Europe in regard 
to the Ferrer trial may be noted. Suppose the temporary 
triumph of the revolutionists in some Monarchical country, 
and a King and Queen brought before a tribunal like that 
which tried Marie Antoinette. Decent people ail the world 
over would be deeply moved to secure a fair trial for the 
accused. Would such a demand come with more force from 
those who, like us, asked for an adequate trial for Ferrer, or 
from those who kept silence when it was only a question of the 
guilt of a weak-minded and sentimental Anarchist like Ferrer? 


The special correspondent of the Times, writing in Monday's 
paper, discusses the prospects of the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco. They are by no means bright. The army, he says, 
is suffering morally and physically by remaining cooped up 
behind entrenchments. When once disease gets a firm hold 
of the troops, it is likely to be a more formidable enemy than 
the Riffs themselves. Moreover, for tribesmen like the Riffs 
to gain in confidence is to gain in numbers. So long as the 
Spaniards are idle confidence is being transferred at a rapid 
rate from the attackers to the attacked. Finally, there is the 
financial difficulty, which is perhaps greater than all the other 
difficulties together. The correspondent says that the campaign 
is supposed to be costing a million pesetas (£37,000) a day. 
We do not see how an army of sixty thousand men can be 
maintained on much less, and yet this is an enormous drain on 
a poor nation like Spain. We hope that Sefior Moret wilt be 
able to extricate himself from the war with dignity, but to 
extricate himself at any cost. 





The disaffection of certain officers in the Greek Navy 
developed into open mutiny on Friday week, when Commander 
Typaldos, of the torpedo-boat flotilla, led an attack on the 
loyal part of the Fleet at Salamis. He had under him at first, 
according to the Times account, about three hundred men and 
twenty officers, but some of these fell away, and only two 
destroyers stood by him when the larger ships opened fire on 
him. One of bis two destroyers was hit by shells, and the 
crews of both destroyers then refused to continue the fight. 
The battleships fired too high to begin with, and then too low, 
and both the arsenal and the hospital at Salamis were injured 
by stray shots. Commander Typaldos and some of bis officers 
and men escaped after dark, and the rest, who declared that 
they had been misled into thinking that they were taking part 
in a revolt of the whole Fleet, gave themselves up. The losses 
in the fight are said to have been six killed and five wounded. 





Yet at the present moment there are few patriotic Frenchmen 


There is little doubt that Commander Typaldos had been deep 
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in the confidence of the Military League, but in the mutiny 
he acted on his own initiative, and the Military League 
mobilised a large body of troops to help in suppressing the 
rising. Commander Typaldos and another mutinous officer 
have since been arrested near Athens, They were disguised 
as labourers, and allowed themselves tamely to be captured 
by gendarmes. It is said that the ringleaders will be tried 
before a Civil Court on a charge of political crime. This 
means that the death-penalty will not be exacted, which is 
perhaps as well in the circumstances, as Typaldos’s acts were 
not different in kind from those of the Military League. 
Besides, the feeling of the country is incalculable, and a sort 
of Ferrer agitation over any one of the officers would be most 
inopportune. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph gives in 
Thursday’s paper an extraordinary account of how the naval 
officials at Kiel have wasted public money by their ignorance 
and negligence. The sales of surplus stock have been the 
occasion for certain commercial firms regularly to enrich 
themselves at the public expense. ‘“ Bronze and brass were 
flung on to a common scrap-heap, though one was worth 
twice as much as the other. The contractors’ workmen 
picked out the more valuable metal and left the other 
lying. The iron-heap was a positive treasure-trove. For 
instance, chain worth 14s. was sold for 4s. 6d.” So the 
account goes on. The Superintendent of Stores is said 
to have asked the opinion of the contractors as to the prices. 
Competition has been precluded in naval work because only 
large firms could afford to pay the required deposits. Again, 
as all the purchasers of stores were required to come at the 
same time, they formed a ring and kept the prices down. The 
existence of this ring was known to the whole commercial 
world. All this is surely as good a comment as one could 
find on the peculiar delusion which lies behind all Socialistic 
legislation that the State can manage business better than 
private persons. Of course the Navy and Army can be 
managed only by the State, but the more every form of com- 
mercial enterprise is undertaken by the Government the 
greater will be the loss of public money. 


The Municipal Elections in New York on Tuesday resulted 
in a general defeat for Tammany, although the Tammany 
candidate for the Mayoralty, Mr. Gaynor, was elected. The 
opponents of Tammany were joined in the same curious 
alliance (of Republicans and Mr. Hearst’s followers) which 
failed to make much impression on the entrenched power of 
Tammany two years ago. It is evident that a change is 
coming over New York, as the allies secured the approval of 
their “ticket,” although they failed to win the Mayoralty 
itself. We speak of the “ticket” of the allies because, 
although they had two “tickets,” one put forward by Mr. 
Hearst and the other by Mr. Bannard, they were in substance 
identical. Mr. Gaynor, the new Mayor, will scarcely be able 
to manage the business of New York like the ordinary 
Tammany Mayor, since the aiders and abettors of the 
monstrous system have fallen away. In view of the 
unrivalled facilities Tammany has for purchasing the affec- 
tions of the poor, to whom it is undoubtedly an indulgent and 
lavish friend, the defeat of the Tammany ticket is a long step 
on the road of progress. 





The Municipal Elections took place throughout the country 
on Monday. In the provincial towns there has been very 
little change. The gains on one side have balanced the losses 
on the other. In London, however, the London Municipal 
Reformers—the party pledged to keep municipal expendi- 
ture within hounds and fight Socialism—have had some very 
notable triumphs. For example, in Battersea, which was one 
of the most Socialistic of the Borough Councils, the Socialists 
have been literally swept off the field. There are only 
two Socialist members left on the Council, whereas before 
there were twenty-nine. Taking London as a whole, the 
Municipal Reformers now number nine hundred and seventy- 
seven—we take the figures of the London Municipal Society— 
whereas in 1906 only nine hundred and fifty-nine were returned. 
On the other hand, their Progressive opponents now number 
two hundred and fifty-one, whereas in 1906 they returned two 
hundred and seventy-two members. The Labour and Socialist 
representatives are now forty-one as against thirty-four, 
while the Independent members are ninety-three as against 








ninety-seven. The Independents can by no means be 
as Socialists, and probably half of them are ip 
sympathy with the Municipal Reformers. 


counted 
genera) 


Taken as a whole, the result is exceedingly satisfactory from 
the point of view of those who, like ourselves, believe that 
Municipal Socialism is quite as injurious as State Socialisn 
Whatever else the figures of the Municipal Elections show, 
they certainly do not show that the country is madly in 
love with the Budget, and determined to brook no Criticism 
of it. If that were the mood of the people, as we are bidden to 
believe it is by Radical writers and orators, it must have been 
made apparent at the polls. In our opinion, the Municipal 
Elections indicate that the present temper of the country ig 
calmly conservative. The mass of the British people are by 
no means in a Limehouse mood. 


The Lords’ amendments to the Housing and Tow, 
Planning Bill were considered in the House of Commons 
on Monday. In bis opening statement Mr. Burns analysed 
the amendments, a hundred and eighty-one in all, pointing 
out that there were only four or five which the Govern. 
ment regarded as fundamentally destructive of the principle 
and objects of the measure. He trusted that the Lords 
would not be obdurate on these points, and recommended 
firmness and moderation to the Commons. The Lords’ amend. 
ments seeking to restrict the powers of the Local Government 
Board in regard to the compulsory purchase of land, the over. 
riding of local authorities who refused to exercise their powers, 
and the sanctioning of reconstruction schemes were then dis 
cussed and rejected, and a similar fate befell the amendments 
requiring local authorities in providing housing accommoda- 
tion to give priority to British subjects, and sanctioning the 
erection of back-to-back houses when the medical officer of 
health approved. We trust that the Lords will not insist on 
these amendments, and that a compromise will be reached and 
the Bill become law. Mr. Burns has done admirable work 
at the Local Government Board, and has shown a rare 
independence under conditions of no small difficulty. It 
would be a subject of great regret if a measure to which he 
has devoted so much good work should be lost. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain moved the rejection of the Finance Bill. His 
criticism of the Land-taxes was sound and effective, but the 
speech ended with a passage which we greatly regret, because 
it will, we fear, tend to encourage Tariff Reformers through- 
out the country in their dangerous practice of telling the 
electors that their policy means work for all and will 
put an end to unemployment. We do not at the present 
moment wish to argue the question of Protection versus Free- 
trade, but we are convinced that even if the policy of Tariff 
Reform were as sound economically as we believe it to be 
unsound, it could not possibly cure the existing .malady of 
unemployment. The truth is that the causes of unem- 
ployment are moral rather than economic, and that the 
remedy must also be moral. We have been stimulating 
the manufacture of unemployment during the last ten 
years by what in fact has been a series of bounties, 
and the only way to stop the output is to change our 
policy in this respect. 


That there are a certain number of genuine unemployed owing 
to changes of trade, such, for example, as the substitution of 
taxi-cabs for hansoms, we of course admit, but the great bulk 
of the unemployed have been brought into existence by the 
pauperising policy of the State, and by our having made it 
clear that if men have not the hardihood to get work for 
themselves, they will not be allowed to suffer, will not even 
have to undergo the humiliation of accepting ordinary poor 
relief. Even if we assume that Tariff Reform will stimulate 
trade, it will not give employment to those whom we have 
encouraged to render themselves unemployable. The Tariff 
Reformers, by their promises in this respect, are preparing 4 
most dangerous reaction. 





After the Attorney-General had put the Government case 
with moderation and ability, Mr. Harold Cox poured upon 
the Budget a douche of chilling and destructive criticism. 
He was convinced, he declared, that if ever the Land-taxes 
were put into operation, they would be so unpopular that 
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bea universal demand for their repeal. But the 
formed financially an utterly insignificant part of 

They were not expected to bring more than 
Imperial Exchequer. Personally, said Mr. 
Cox, he saw no Socialism in the means of raising revenue. 

jalism lay in the expenditure, as, for example, old-age 
wis and, again, the Development grant was pure 
soialion. After describing Tariff Reform as the crudest 
form of Socialism, Mr. Cox ended a very brilliant speech 
by the declaration that he meant to oppose Socialism 
whether in its natural form or under the alias of Protection. 
We need not say how heartily we agree with the spirit of 
Mr. Cox's speech. We are bound to add that after his 
attack on the Budget his vote for the third reading seems 
something of a non sequitur. In such matters, however, 
each man must strike the balance for himself, and we are 
convinced that Mr. Cox in coming to his decision was solely 
influenced by what appeared to him to be the greatest 


public good. 


there would 
Land-taxes 
the Budget. 
£50,000 into the 





Mr. Ure's contribution to the debate took the form of a 
long and impassioned attempt to vindicate himself from the 
charges brought against him by Mr. Balfour. He claimed that 
the enthusiastic cheers with which he was received proved 
that in the opinion of colleagues and friends he was still held 
worthy to continue in office and retain his seat in the House. 
He admitted and expressed regret for inaccuracies in his 
allegations about the Duke of Buccleuch, but maintained 
that no apology was needed, because he had made no 
charge of rapacity. Replying to Mr. Balfour’s attack 
on his statements about old-age pensions, he quoted 
a message from Mr. Balfour on the occasion of a 
by-election in May, 1908, stating that “those who have 
hitherto doubted the value of our fiscal policy must now be 
converted to its wisdom, for though the Radicals have pro- 
mised old-age pensions, only the Unionist Party can provide 
for their payment.”—We may here parenthetically observe 
that when this message was sent old-age pensions had not 
become a national and statutory obligation.—Mr. Ure went 
on to say that he never said that the Opposition would 
repudiate old-age pensions, or challenged the good faith of 
his opponents. He only challenged their ability to find the 
money. 


Mr. Balfour, on whose behalf the Speaker had twice to 
intervene with a request for fair play, offered no apology. 
He maintained that the Lord Advocate was absolutely without 
excuse for stating that as a result of Tariff Reform national 
obligations would not be fulfilled, and for specially selecting 
old-age pensions. That was the only interpretation to 
be put on the Newbury speech. But he gave his word 
of honour that he had no personal feeling against the 
Lord Advocate. We cannot deal in detail with Mr. 
Asquith’s speech, in which he described Mr. Ure’s state- 
ment as one of the most convincing vindications of 
personal honour and political consistency ever made; but we 
may note that in admitting that “the old-age pensioner might 
sleep peacefully in his bed” he acknowledged the essential 
unfairness of Mr. Ure’s argument. The root of the matter 
appears to us to be that Mr. Ure earmarked a prospective 
deficit, and assumed that if somebody had to suffer the 
Unionist Party would be sure to choose old-age pensioners. 
Possibly Mr. Balfour's language erred on the side of severity, 
but the fact remains that the allegation was monstrously 
unjust, and that Mr. Ure must have known the base use that 
would be made of it. 


On Thursday the debate reached its final stage. Mr. F. E. 
Smith, reverting to the old-age pensions controversy, noted 
that the Member for East Denbighshire, Mr. Hemmerde, K.C., 
had definitely stated during the by-election that “everybody who 
gives a vote for the Tory endangers his pension,” and declared 
that during the last three months there was hardly a county 
in which this argument had not been used. Mr. Simon, 
replying to Mr. Smith, maintained that Mr. Balfour, when he 
assured them that whatever happened old-age pensions would 
be paid, must have contemplated paying them, not by a 
superior and scientific means, but by the super-tax, by the 
Income-tax, by every tax in the Budget except, perhaps, the 
Land-taxes and a portion of the License-duties. Mr. Redmond, 
who followed, explained why the Irish Party were going 








to abstain. They thoroughly approved of the Land-taxes, 
but held the licensing clauses, even with the concessions made 
by the Government, to be unjust and oppressive to Ireand. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was in his most conciliatory and 
light-hearted mood, frankly admitted that the deficit of 
£16,000,000 this year would swell to £20,000,000 next, when 
more money would be wanted for the Navy, for old-age 
pensions, for insurance against unemployment and invalidity, 
and for the Development Fund. He alluded to the 20 per cent. 
Increment-duty on death as “my patent,” and concluded by 
claiming for the Budget that it would do great things for 
the enrichment, not merely of one class, but of all classes of 
the community. 


Lord Robert Cecil in a most able speech maintained that the 
new proposals in the Budget had caused a shock to the credit 
of thecountry. Unless the Liberal leaders disavowed the new- 
fangled doctrine that people ought to be taxed, not according 
to their means, but according to the way in which those means 
were obtained, the Opposition would be justified in resisting 
the Bill to the last. After Mr. Henderson had assured the 
Government of the cordial support of the Labour Party, Mr. 
Balfour spoke last on the Opposition side. He deprecated 
the attitude of those who had discussed a hypothetical Tariff 
Reform Budget instead of that before the House. This was 
not the occasion for Cebating the subject. The Opposition 
did not concentrate their attack on the taxes on the rich; 
they protested against the arbitrary sclection of one form of 
property. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s method had 
the fundamental vice that he always chose a very rich 
man in his carefully selected cases, overlooking the 
fact that the people affected by his Land-taxes were 
not all rich. The Budget was Socialistic because 
it struck at the security of property, and by destroying 
confidence, enterprise, and initiative the Government were 
inflicting the greatest possible injury on a great industrial 
community. 


Mr. Asquith wound up the debate in a speech abounding 
with elegantly pbrased generalities. He adhered to the 
view that land differed from all other forms of property, 
and contrasted the Government’s plan of taxing values 
which sprang from monopolies and were not the fruit of 
individual effort with the Opposition plan of levying toll 
on the prime necessaries of IXe. His references at the 
beginning and end of his speech to the Commons as the only 
Constitutional authority in this country competent to control 
our national finances were loudly cheered. On a division the 
rejection of the amendment was defeated by 379 votes to 
149, and the Bill was read a third time. An analysis of the 
division-list shows that two Liberals (Mr. Whitbread and Mr. 
Bertram) and one Nationalist (Mr. M. Healy) voted against 
the Bill. It is said that four Liberals abstained, and three 
were absent unpaired. 


We regret to record a fatal explosion which occurred in the 
Darran Colliery, near Bargoed, South Wales, on Friday week. 
Generally a hundred and eighty-eight men are employed in 
the mine, but at the time of the explosion there were only 
forty-five. Between the men engaged in the mine and the 
rescuers twenty-six lives were lost. The work of rescue was 
carried out with a heroism which was exceptional even in 
circumstances where heroism is familiar. The first party to 
enter the mine after the explosion consisted of five men, 
including Mr. William Bowen, the general manager of the 
mine. They pressed on in spite of the after-damp till one 
after the other dropped. A second rescue-party then went 
down and brought up the first rescue-party, three members 
of which were already dead, including Mr. Bowen himself. A 
strange escape was that of Dr. W. W. Turner, who went down 
with a third rescue-party, descending by a rope ladder three 
hundred and fifty feet long. Dr. Turner collapsed, and his 
companions were too much overcome to bring him back. 
Later others tried to rescue him, and when he was reached 
after some hours it was found that he was still alive. He is 
recovering. Altogether six of the rescuers lost their lives. 
The King sent a message of deep sympathy, and expressed 
his particular admiration for the gallantry of the rescuers. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 21st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82}—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 
ae Bermondsey Election and the Municipal Elections 
in London and elsewhere undoubtedly prove that 
there is no great wave of popular approval of the Budget. 
This, we fear, is only too likely to make the Lords 
listen to the advocates of rejection, but we still hold 
that rejection would be bad tactics. Very possibly it 
would be a gamble that would succeed; but the 
matter is far too serious for anything approaching a 
gamble. We want to make it absolutely certain that 
what is fast becoming a Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill Administration shall be got rid of, and we would 
far rather wait a year in order to ensure this certainty 
than run a risk, even though many people may think it a 
small one, of giving the present Government a new lease of 
power. But though this is our view, and though we still 
think it possible that the House of Lords will refuse to 
approve the policy of rejection, we are bound to say that 
the omens point to the Lords taking what we may call the 
logical rather than the tactical view of how they should 
act. “The Budget is not only a bad Budget as regards 
its new provisions, but the principles on which those new 
provisions are based have not been sanctioned by the 
nation. It is our business to see that no new principles of 
taxation are adopted without the sanction of the people. 
Therefore we refuse to endorse the Budget.” That is the 
argument which the Lords are sure to have pressed upon 
them very strongly, and which we fear they will adopt. 

But it the Lords unfortunately adopt the policy of 
rejection, it is of the utmost importance that their action 
shall take a form which will clear the issue, and make it 
plain to the nation that what they are doing is upholding 
the rights of the people, and not acting from selfish or 
party motives. In our opinion, these considerations will 
not be brought home to the people by simple rejection. 
A far better plan would be for the House of Lords to 
pass the Budget as it stands, but to add a Referendum 
clause to the following effect :— 

“97, Part I. (Duties on Land Vaiues) and Part IT. (Duties on 
Liquor Licenses) of this Bill, and such portions of Part IX. and of 
Schedules I. to VI. as refer to Parts I. and II., shall not 
come into operation till a poll of the people shall have been 
taken thereon in the manner set forth in the seventh schedule to 
this Bill, and unless at such pell of the people a majority of the 
persons voting shall have voted in favour of the said portions of 
the Bill being put into operation.” 

The Referendum schedule to be annexed to the Bill involves 

no special difficulties either of drafting or of practical appli- 

cation. The machinery for polling the people is already in 

existence, and requires only a few words to make it applicable. 

The schedule might run somewhat as follows :-— 
“Scuepute VII. 

Within a period of —— days after this Bill shall have 
received the Royal assent, the Crown shall issue writs to the 
Returning Officers in every Parliamentary constituency throughout 
the United Kingdom, directing such Returning Officers to hold in 
their constituencies a poll of the people under the Ballot Act, the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and other Acts governing Parliamentary 
elections in so far as they are applicable, such poll to take place at 
a date named in the writ, but not earlier than the 10th of 
January, 1910, or later than the 20th of January, 1910. At 
the said poll of the people all persons who are entitled to vote 
at Parliamentary elections shall be entitled to vote. The Returning 
Officer in each constituency shall name two persons to act as chief 
serutineers at the counting of the votes, one of such persons to 
be a person known to be in favour of the portions of the Finance 
Bill, 1909, enumerated in Clause 97 of the said Bill coming into 
operation, and the other to be a person known to be against the 
said portions of the said Bill coming into operation. The two 
chief scrutineers shall each namo one sub-scrutineer to act in 
each polling-station in like manner as the scrutineers appointed 
by Parliamentary candidates at Parliamentary elections. The 
Returning Officer shall cause a ballot-paper to be prepared in the 
following form :— 


-- POLL OF THE PEOPLE. JANUARY, 1910. _ 





Bau..otr-Parer. 











Is it your wish that Part I. (Duties on} Yus. No. 
Land Values) and Part IT. (Duties on Liquor 
Licenses) and such portions of Part IX. and 
of Schedules I. to VI. as refer to Parts I. and 
IT. of the Finance Bill, 1909, shall come into 
+ operation ? ove oe aes oe eee 

If it is, place a cross under the word ‘ Yes, 
If not, place a cross under the word ‘ No.’ - 

















The counting of the votes shall take place in ike manner as dves 








the counting of votes at a Parliamentary election, and the result 
of such counting, with the figures of the voting, shall be endorsed 
upon the writ and forthwith returned, as in the case of Parli 
mentary writs. Within a period of one week from the date fixed 
for the holding of the polls, the total votes given by the voters 
throughout the constituencies shall be counted at the Crown 

in London, and the total number of affirmative votes and the 
total number of negative votes polled be declared, under such 
regulations as shall be made by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. It shall be lawful for the Returning Officer at the 
close of the counting to make publie the number of votes given 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ in the constituency in which he acts, ]f 
majority of the votes cast at the poll of the people taken under 
the provisions of this Schedule is in favour of Parts I. and Ir 
and such portions of Part IX. and of Schedules I. to VI. as referto 
Parts I. and II. of the Finance Act, 1909, coming into Operation, 
such parts of the aforesaid Act shall at once become law.” 

The advantages of the Lords adopting this proposal 
are clear. (1) It would be impossible for their 
opponents to declare that they were claiming financia] 
control for themselves. On the contrary, it would 
be obvious that they were merely claiming financial 
control for the electors. (2) They would be seen to be 
insisting upon referring to the ple, not those parts 
of the Budget which simply alter in degree existing 
taxes, such as the Income-tax, but only those containing 
new proposals. (It may be mentioned here that under the 
French Constitution the Senate has no power to alter or 
reject old taxes, but has power to alter or refuse new 
imposts, an arrangement which was believed to represent 
the spirit of the British Constitution.) (3) Another and 
very great advantage of the action we propose is that it 
would not necessarily produce the condition of financial} 
crisis and chaos which would be occasioned by total 
rejection. No doubt it is possible, nay probable, that the 
House of Commons would refuse to listen to any proposal 
for referring portions of the Budget to the people, and if 
they did so, the insertion of a Referendum clause would in 
practice have the same result as total rejection. It is not 
the business of the Lords, however, to consider that point. 
If they adopt our Referendum proposal, they will be able 
to say to the Commons :—“ If you refuse to accept the 
Referendum clause, it will be you, not we, who will be 
adopting the policy of total rejection and who will be 
producing financial chaos. We have provided a method by 
which all the old taxes—the taxes on which you rely for 
this year’s finance—are at once passed into law and come 
into operation. We have merely suspended, until the will 
of the people is ascertained, certain novel portions of the 
Budget which are not absolutely necessary for the carrying 
on of the King’s Government. If you refuse to make 
use of this machinery for preventing a condition of 
financial chaos, the blame must fall on you and not on 
us.” In a word, the adoption of our proposal would meet 
at every point the accusations of class tyranny which are 
likely to be made against the House of Lords in case of 
total rejection. It could not be said that the House of 
Lords were claiming absolute control over finance. It 
could not be said that it was they who had tlrown 
the finances of the country into confusion. Finally, it 
could not be said that they had refused to recognise 
the democratic basis upon which our Constitution stands. 
Nothing is, or can be, more democratic than a poll of the 
people. 

Though we hold that if the Lords act through a 
Referendum clause they will, in the opinion of the great 
mass of their countrymen, protect themselves from mis- 
representation and misconstruction, we are fully aware 
that the course we have suggested will not prevent the 
stalwarts of the Liberal Party from denouncing them 
quite as strongly as if they had adopted the policy of total 
rejection. Indeed, we may expect even greater violence of 
language if our proposal should be accepted. ‘I'he fact 
that the Liberals will be placed in a position of tactical 
disadvantage is likely to make their anger and annoy- 
ance, and therefore their invective, very much stronger. 
Our suggestion, however, is not made with a view of 
placating the Liberal extremists, but rather with a view 
of putting the Lords right with the electors. 


To sum up, if the Liberals, which is conceivable, though 
by no means likely, were to agree to the application 
of the Referendum clause, the country would be saved 
from a very anxious political crisis, and we should have 
brought into operation a thoroughly democratic institution 
which is likely to have a highly beneficial influence in the 
future. The country would also have been saved from 
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t administrative perplexities and difficulties which 

rust arise under total rejection. If, on the other hand, 
he Liberals were to scout the Referendum suggestion, they 
would find it impossible, without misrepresentation and 
-riustice too palpable even for orators of the school of 
Limehouse and Newcastle, to accuse the Lords of arrogating 
to themselves the right to control national finance. As 
pa the allegation that the Upper House will be doing 
eomething unconstitutional an revolutionary by adopting 
our proposal, we do not think the Peers need trouble 
themselves. Such accusations are the commonplaces of 
party politics, and though they may havea certain effect in 
newspaper “Jeaders’’ and in partisan orations, they trouble 
the members of a democracy very little, -provided always 
that they understand that there is no thought of 
infringing their essential powers, and that an appeal is 
being made to them to say the final word. 


the grea 





THE GREEK IMBROGLIO. 


T is only natural that all the Chancelleries of Europe 
| should be watching affairs in Greece with confessed 
anxiety. King George must have almost reached the limit 
of his forbearance, great though he has already shown his 
patience to be, and if he and his family should retire from 
Greece all the evil political winds of European intrigue 
and ambition would be let loose upon the distracted 
country. The tragedy of strangling Greece might almost 
pass unnoticed—except by the Greeks—in such a violent 
scramble as would quite possibly take place among the 
European Powers if the succession to the Greek throne 
were in dispute. The Spanish succession caused the 
Franco-German War, but a Greek succession might 
cause Armageddon. It is impossible to look very far 
ahead in such a baffling mist as covers Greek politics 
now, and we trust things will be clearer soon. But at all 
events it is as well to consider what dangers are plain 
at this moment. Greece is under the protection of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia; but this fact 
would not prevent other nations which have no special 
obligations in the matter, and do not subscribe an 
annual sum to the Greek Exchequer, from finding that 
their interests were very much involved in the succession 
to the Greek throne. The eternal conflict of wits between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary in the Balkans is as acute 
now as ever it was, and if Greece suddenly became a 
new and open field of dispute between these great pro- 
tagonists one cannot foresee what might happen. Austria- 
Hungary naturally desires an open way to the Aegean, and 
the fact that she does so would give her all the justification 
that would be necessary for a general opposition to Russia 
in any new circumstances. But Germany is Austria- 
Hungary’s unfaltering ally; and as for Russia, she would 
in most circumstances have the sympathy of Great Britain 
and France, and of her newly declared friend, Italy. More- 
over, the German Emperor is brother-in-law to the Crown 
Prince of Greece, so that, apart from the Alliance with 
Austria-Hungary, Germany would have rational grounds 
for intervention in Greece. But this is not a line of 
thought—vague and insinuating as it must necessarily 
be—which we care to follow further. It is enough merely 
to suggest the magnitude of the forces which would be 
brought into play. 

The only way to avoid the clash of such rivalries is to 
preserve the status quo in Greece. We hope that the 
Greeks will understand that in humiliating their King to 
the last endurable degree they are gambling with the 
safety of all their neighbours. As for King George 
himself, we feel sure that one of the influences which have 
weighed with him in his trials is his sense of the service he 
18 rendering to Europe by staying where he is. That being 
80, we are convinced that he will not leave his post till he 
finds his office quite intolerable. He might consider that 
the limit of humiliation had been reached if the Crown 
Prince were required to renounce his right of succession. 
There is a rumour that the Prince will be asked to do this, 
and though we hope it may be untrue, we cannot help 
seeing that the officers who form the Military League 
would be in a very uncomfortable position if the Crown 
Prince came to the throne. Their own interests may 
therefore be said to be driving them in this undesirable 
direction. The fact is that the League has embarked on a 
policy which must bring it increasingly into antagonism 
with the reigning house. We see little prospect of an 





improvement in this respect, and the best thing to be 
hoped for is that the League will retire gradually into the 
background, or that, having fulfilled what it regards as 
its mission, it will cease to exist. It is reported that if it 
continues to force its will on the Chamber after its 
present programme becomes law, M. Theotoki will retire 
from politics. This is very significant; it means that 
M. Theotoki, the ex-Premier, whose followers still form a 
majority of the Chamber, would release his party from 
their allegiance to him—in Greece allegiance is professed 
to persons rather than to ideas—and that the compact 
body of voters who have forced through the League's pro- 
gramme with unexampled despatch would almost certainly 
fall to pieces. But if the complaisance of the Chamber 
vanished, the Military League would have no agent through 
which to work except the Army, and possibly a dictator- 
ship. For the goodwill of the people towards the League, 
which has so far counted for a good deal, is evidently 
crumbling away already. The enthusiastic citizens who 
shouted their praises of reform in Athens a few weeks 
ago are taking a very different view of it now that they 
find more taxes are to be levied. They were gratified by 
the promise of a larger Army and Navy so long as it was 
announced that this access of strength was to be paid for 
out of savings in other Departments, but their patriotism 
does not by any means run to paying “on the nail” large 
sums for which they may never recoup themselves. 

Some people discover signs of good sense and level- 
headedness in the Military League because it has ranged 
itself with the Government in the suppression of the naval 
mutiny. To us there appears to be no particular conclusion 
to be drawn from this. After all, the mutinous officers of 
the Navy only tried to do exactly what the Military League 
succeeded in doing. The League had its guns trained on 
the public buildings of Athens, and it was only the 
surrender of the Government which prevented bloodshed. 
No doubt treason to be laudable must be successful. The 
Army happened to succeed, and it can now comfortably 
accuse the junior officers of the Navy of treason, although 
Commander Typaldos had just as much (or as little) right 
to rise against the senior officers of the Navy as Colonel 
Zorbas had to rise against the Government. We do not 
suppose that ultimately there will be a rivalry between the 
two Services, as the Military League genuinely desires that 
Greece should make her mark in the world and back her 
opinions with more physical power, and it probably knows 
that that power must be a well-balanced proportion of 
military and naval strength. The ambition of the Military 
League to have two hundred thousand men ready to fight in 
the spring must be looked upon with apprehension. “ When 
the snows melt” is the phrase employed in South-Eastern 
Europe to signify that the time for fighting has come 
round once more. “ When the snows melt” next spring 
will certainly be a time of anxiety if the League contrives 
to have any such Army as it contemplates. Of course it 
declares that it has no thought of aggression. But who 
ever confessed openly to such a thing? When all has 
been said, there can be no doubt that what has chiefly 
caused the present upheaval in Greece is bitter disappoint- 
ment at the failure to annex Crete, and at the recoil of 
Greek influence in Macedonia. The Cretans announce 
their intention of electing and sending Deputies to the 
Greek Chamber. If that be done, and the Greek Govern- 
ment receives them and gives them seats, Turkey can 
hardly be expected to remain passive under the challenge 
to her suzerainty. All these dangers are very real, and 
they become unnecessarily magnified in a country where 
discipline is not a national characteristic. 





SMALL OWNERSHIP AND LAND BANKS. 


NDER the heading of “The Land for the People” 
U the Daily Express has published a very useful penny 
pamphlet by Sir Gilbert Parker. It contains a good deal 
of information as to ways in which co-operative banking 
may be used to place small owners on the land, and how 
co-operation in other forms, both for selling and buying, 
will keep them there. The importance of the pamphlet 
for political purposes is, however, to be found in the 
fact that it contains a preface by Mr. Balfour,—a preface 
supplemented by a reprint of the passage in Mr. Balfour's 
speech at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, in which he set forth 
what he held should be the Unionist policy in regard to 
small owners. For ourselves, we have always very strongly 
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desired to see the number of small cultivating owners 
increased, because we are convinced that there is no more 
valuable element in the population. But while we want 
to see the number of small owners increased, and should be 
willing to make a certain amount of sacrifice to encourage 
the growth of small ownership, we are very strongly 
against any reckless or extravagant use of the national 
credit in order to produce a rapid growth of small owners. 
Though a thing may ke good in itself, it is always possible 
to buy it too dear, and thus turn it economically into a bad 
thing. Next, we must remember that the attempt to 
fight economic tendencies is always a very risky proceeding, 
and that social conditions produced through artificial 
means and in opposition to the play of economic forces are 
pretty sure to be unstable. To take an example, you could 
not without ruinous waste of public money keep hansome 
and other horse-drawn cabs in the London streets 
in undiminished numbers by State patronage. But 
though we are opposed to plunging into a great and 
expensive scheme for the creation of freeholders, we believe 
that a very great deal may be done through a system of 
land banks, and we should be perfectly prepared to 
consider any wise and prudent plan for giving a certain 
amount of preliminary aid and encouragement to the 
foundation of these banks, or even to a moderate guarantee 
of their operations. We might, that is, act on a principle 
analogous to that which was involved in the establishment 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Feeling as we do on this most important question, 
we are delighted to find Mr. Balfour in his preface entering 
a caveat against rash and unwise action. The following 
passage from that preface strikes us as eminently sound 
from the economic point of view :— 

“It is a mistake to suppose, as many people do, either that small 
ownership is the natural organisation of rural life—i.e., the one 
which would universally prevail but for antiquated laws and bad 
tradition—or that, if it were suddenly established, as by a stroke 
of the pen, it would immediately work smoothly and automatically 
to the gencral advantage of all concerned. This is too sanguine 
aview. The life of a small owner, though honourable and inde- 
pendent, is rarely an easy one. In some parts of the country his 
industry needs for its full success to be supplemented by other 
employments. It is laborious, and requires the vigorous co-opera- 
tion of all the members of the family who are able to help, be 
they young or old, male or female. It has its risks, and in many 
of the States where the system is most deeply rooted im the 
national life, it yet has to be sustained by heavy protective 
tariffs.” 


But though Mr. Balfour sees the difficulties, he points out 
that the considerations he has urged need not produce 
discouragement. He says very truly that, in the first place, 
they do not apply, or scarcely apply, to the many districts 
where the soil, markets, and other conditions are really 
favourable. Next, he bids us remember :— 

“Every criticism which can be directed against the frechold 
tenure which we so ardently desire to extend, can be directed with 
far greater cffect against any attempt to multiply small cultivators 
who are not also small proprietors. From them is exacted toil as 
severe and care as minute; but they are not given the same 
reward, nor are they supported by the same hopes. For the land 
they till is not their own; and, multiply as you will your enact- 
ments for securing the fruits of an improvement to the man who 
makes it, you will never efface the distinction between possession 
and occupation. It is based on sentiment, not on finance; and no 
demonstrations of profit and loss will extract from the tenant of a 
County Council er a Public Department labour which he would 
cheerfully expend upon a holding which belonged to himself, and 
which he could leave to his children.” 

That is excellent sense, and Mr. Balfour might have 
added, and would no doubt have done so had he not 
been limited by considerations of space, that the free- 
holder and his family will expend time and _ trouble 
in making material improvements upon buildings which 
will not be expended by a tenant, however good his 
security. Take, for example, the question of the house and 
the farmstead on a small holding. The freeholder and 
his family in their spare time will, if they are thrifty and 
handy people, do an amount of building work which 
economically may very likely not be justifiable, but which 
at the same time will very much improve the vaiue of the 
holding, and therefore will be an advantage not only to the 
family but to the nation. The permanent improvement of 
the home and buildings becomes not merely a sentiment, but 
wo might almost say a pastime. Instead of playing games 
or watching games, the small owner and his sons and 
daughters will get out the too!-chest or use the trowel in 
order to repair a falling building or run up a new 








i 
shed which would cost no inconsiderable sum if men had 
to be “sent in” todo the work. The pride of owners}; 
will often get out of men an extra ten or fifteen per cont 
of work in the twenty-four hours. Even if some of this may 
be wasted according to a strict actuarial account, a good deg] 
of it is of material, and still more of moral, value. 

It remains to be considered what is the best way in 
which the State can with due prudence increase’ the 
number of smail holders, and having got them on the land 
keep them there. In the first place, we hold that the State 
should take care that by its system of taxation, loca] ag 
well as central, it does not discourage the ownership of 
land in small amounts. At the present moment, however 
we are most distinctly making it difficult for the small 
owner to thrive. We are taxing him out of existence. Jy 
spite of the fact that agricultural land only pays half the 
rates paid on houses and buildings, we still place a heavy 
special burden upon the industry of agriculture. As we 
have pointed out again and again in these columns, the 
rate-collector goes to the rural man of business and taxes 
him on his dwelling-house and on his office or shop. That 
accomplished, he has finished his work, and asks nothing 
about profits of business or stock-in-trade. A law 
renewed every year by Parliament prevents him from 
doing so in the case of any property other than real property, 
When, however, he goes to the man who is tilling his 
own farm it is quite a different story. The rate-collector 
has to tell him that he is outside the statutory and 
annual mercies of Parliament. Having collected the rates 
upon the freeholding farmer’s home and farm-buildings 
in full, he virtually goes on to say :—‘“ And now, in 
addition, I want from you a special tax levied on the 
raw material of your industry—on the land you till— 
and remember it will have to be paid by you whether 
you have or have not made a penny of profit out of 
your industry in this particular year. I must assume 
that your profit is equal to the rent you would pay 
if the land were not your own, and then I must charge you 
on that a tax of « shillings in the pound,”—an amount which 
in most counties is not less than a 10 per cent. tax, and is 
often a good deal more. We say deliberately that this 
system of levying a special and very heavy impost on the 
agricultural industry tends to destroy the small frecholder. 
The higher you tax people in respect of a particular 
industry, the more necessary it is, if that industry is to go 
on, that none but purely economic considerations should 
apply, and that moral and social considerations should be 
eliminated. People engaged in a highly taxed industry 
cannot afford to think of anything except whether it pays 
better to run a big than a small show. In our opinion, 
then, one of the first things to do, if we want to encourage 
the small freeholder, is to alter our rating system by 
abolishing altogether the tax paid in respect of the raw 
material of the agricultural industry,—i.e., rates on agri- 
cultural land. To do this would be to help the small 
owner in a most legitimate way. It would not in any 
sense tend to produce an economically pampered class. 
Harm can never come of doing away with a palpable 
injustice. 

Next, we think that the State credit might very properly 
be used to enable small holders to relieve themselves of 
the burdens of the Land-tax and tithe. We do not see 
why the State should not lend men money on easy terms 
to redeem the tithe, and offer them better terms than now 
for redeeming the Land-tax. No doubt in a great many 
eases the Land-tax on small holdings is insignificant in 
amount. There are, however, cases in the South-East of 
England where it is quite appreciable, and in almost all 
cases tithe is a considerable item in a small holder's budget. 
We must next consider the possibility of a further use of 
State credit to help the small owner. Let us say, to begin 
with, that we draw a wide distinction between lending 
money to a man in order that he may acquire the freehold 
of land of which he is actually in occupation, and using 
State money to put new and untried men on the land. In 
the case of a sitting tenant there is a primd-facie assurance 
that the man knows something about farming, and 3s 
capable of doing the work required of him. Here it seems 
to us that the State might without too great a risk say: 
“If you can agree with your landlord to purchase at a 
reasonable rate, and can yourself produce half the purchase- 
money, we will lend you the other half on a system of 
annual payments which shall slowly decrease over a 
period of fifty years, and at the expiration of that time 
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rmanent annual cha of, say, 
leave only ,» aad lee such scheme, and "with seegee 

és. on oe the total sum to be advanced by the State—we 
oo t like to see it higher in any case than £500— 
~ li = that a good deal might be accomplished. 
= iil however, rely upon the establishment of 
co-operative land banks for the main work of establishing 
small owners. Voluntary association and co-operation is a 
far better, more flexible, and also infinitely more powerful 
‘nstrument than State action can ever be.. As to what is 
he best way to finance land banks we shall not attempt to 
dogmatise, but we believe that on inquiry it would be found 
that the State could do a great deal without involving 
itself in any risk of loss, or, what we must never 
forget is as bad, too great a strain upon that most important 
asset, ite credit. 

To make the work of land banks really successful one 
thing is essential,—the goodwill and active co-operation 
of the present landowners. Happily there need be 
little misgiving. Many of the great landowners have 
for some time past come to the conclusion that if they 
can find purchasers it is to their advantage to sell 
land. The difficulty hitherto has been that so many of 
their tenants have not wanted to become owners, but 
would far rather maintain the present relation. That 
this is so is hardly to be wondered at, for undoubtedly 
the greater part of the agricultural land in England 
is let below its economic value, and of this fact 
the tenant-farmers are perfectly well aware. They 
have been accustomed also to an easy life, and in a 
certain sense have been demoralised by being able to 
look to the landlord and the estate carpenter and estate 
mason for the slightest repair to a house or outbuilding. 
England is probably the only country in the world 
where a farmer never mends a window-pane for himself, 
or knocks in a nail, or puts a dab of cement or plaster on a 
wall. He lets things go until there is a sufficient amount 
of work required to justify him in telling the agent that men 
must be sent in at once to prevent his house tumbling about 
his ears. “A stitch in time saves nine” is not a proverb 
which is much observed by the British tenant-farmer. 

But though landlords now get little encouragement to 
sell to their tenants, but are looked upon indeed as 
harsh and cruel to propose a change in what are always 
called “the pleasant relations happily existing on 
the Blank Estate between landlord and tenant,” they 
would feel very differently if they were assured by the 
leaders of public opinion that it had become their duty 
to sell—Whatever Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill may say, there is no class more strongly 
inspired by the sense of public duty than the English 
landowners as a whole.—If they could be made to feel that 
the country expects them to take the lead in the formation 
of small holdings, we believe that many landlords would 
feel a pride and pleasure in founding and stimulating, 
under proper conditions the work of the land banks. We 
suggest, indeed, that the landowners might very well form 
a society or association charged with the duty of facilitating 
the formation of land co-operative banks, or at any rate 
for helping their formation from the landlords’ side. No 
one, of course, would expect the great landowners to sell 
their home farms to small tenants, to cut up their parks, 
or to part with the hereditary acres close to their homes. 
They will, however, we are sure, when they realise that it 
i8 a case of public duty, gladly help on experiments in the 
hew movement, and experiments on a very large scale. 

No doubt there is one difficulty which the townsman 
sometimes ignores, the landlord’s unwillingness to inter 
fere in any way with an existing tenant; and unfor- 
tunately the existing tenant is almost always unwilling to 
go because he usually is fully aware that as a tenant- 
farmer he is getting something below its full price. 
However, this difficulty, though a considerable one, is not 
insuperable. Vacancies are always arising through natural 
causes. The sitting-tenant difficulty at the worst is only 
a cause of delay. 





POOR LAW REFORM V. SOCIALISM. 


HE thanks of the public are due to Lord George 
Hamilton for at last unburdening his soul with 
regard to the treatment which he and his colleagues of the 
majority of the Poor Law Commission have received from 
the little group of Socialists or semi-Socialists who compose 





the minority. Mr. Francis Chandler, Mr. George Lans- 
bury, the Rev. Russell Wakefield (now Dean of Norwich), 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb have chosen to take advantage of 
their position as members of the Royal Commission to issue 
in the form of Minority Reports a Socialist manifesto. Not 
content with doing this once in connexion with the main 
Report of the Royal Commission which dealt with England 
and Wales, they have repeated their action with regard to 
Ireland, and again with regard to Scotland. Their 
Scotch Report is not confined to an examination of the 
special conditions prevailing in Scotland, but is, in effect, 
a revised edition of their previous manifesto with regard to 
England and Wales. Against this treatment of the majority 
bya very small minority Lord George Hamilton has entered 
a dignified protest. He has at the same time done what is 
even more valuable,—he has made clear for the benefit of 
the public what is the dividing-line between the majority 
of fourteen and the minority of four. 

Both the majority and the minority agree in condemning 
much that is done under the existing Poor Law. Both 
recognise the need for drastic reform. Their difference 
lies in this: that whereas the majority wish to reform the 
Poor Law, the minority wish to abolish the Poor Law 
altogether, and to substitute a complete system of State 
provision for every phase of human suffering or misfortune. 
The proposal of the majority is to alter the system under 
which the Poor Law authority is now elected, but still to 
retain a single authority in each area to dea) with the problem 
of destitution. Under this scheme there would be in each 
district “only one authority dispensing relief from public 
funds.” The main objection tenes ee the minority to this pro- 
posal is that the establishment of an authority called into 
existence solely to deal with destitute persons must neces- 
sarily have a deterrent effect upon those who seek relief. 
This fact is admitted and accepted as desirable by the 
majority.’ They agree that the principle of deterrence can 
be, and has been, pushed too far, but they repudiate 
emphatically the Socialist proposal that all deterrent 
influences should be abolished, and that every individual 
should be invited to throw himself upon the State when- 
ever he is in any kind of trouble. That is the ideal of the 
four Socialists or semi-Socialists who obtained seats on 
the Royal Commission, and have used their position for 
advancing the propaganda of their party. 

In order to realise this ideal of universal dependence 
upon the State, the minority propose the abolition of the 
Poor Law, and the inauguration of “an entirely different 
method of provision for those needing public aid,” so as 
“to get rid of pauperism, both the name and thing.” 
Means to this end are set out in a series of proposals which 
might have been copied direct from some Fabian tract. 
The minority demand that “a systematic crusade against 
destitution in all its forms be set on foot,” and they assign 
to separate local authorities the duty of dealing with 
separate forms of destitution. They demand “ that the 
local education authority be empowered and required to 
search out all children of school age who are destitute of 
proper nurture and to secure to them a fitting upbringing.” 
In the same way the local health authority is to be 
“empowered and required to search out all sick persons 
destitute of medical attendance, all infants destitute of 
proper nurture, and all infirm persons needing medical 
attendance and nursing, and to apply the appropriate 
treatment either in their homes or in suitable institutions.” 
The lunacy authority is to do the same thing with feeble- 
minded and mentally defective persons; the local pension 
authority is also to be “empowered and required to 
search out all persons who are destitute from old age, 
and to provide old-age pensions for such of them as 
are able and willing to live decently thereon.” Finally, a 
new national authority is to be “empowered and required 
to search out all able-bodied persons destitute of employ- 
ment, to take the necessary steps both to diminish as far 
as practicable the social disease of unemployment, and to 
supply proper maintenance and training for those who aro 
unemployed and unprovided for.” After this character- 
istically expressed Fabian programme there comes the 
anticlimax that all the authorities who are to be endowed 
with these large powers are also to be required “to 
enforce, by counsel and warning, by the sustained pressure 
of public opinion, and where needed by process of law, 
the obligation of all able-bodied persons to maintain them- 
selves and their families in due health and efficiency.” 
First the State is to set up aseries of gigantic organisations 
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for providing maintenance and comfort for everybody 
who is in trouble without asking any unpleasant questions, 
without imposing any deterrent conditions, and then it 
is to turn round and try to enforce the obligation 
of able-bodied persons to maintain themselves. If any 
level-headed person has felt any doubt about the sanity 
ss Socialists, fe could not do better than read this Minority 

ort. 

part from the enormous cost of the system which the 
minority sketch out, apart also from the necessary checking 
of individual effort, there is, as Lord George Hamilton 
rightly insists, the creation of a system of tyranny which 
no free-born people would ever tolerate. Our existing 
system, with all its difficulties, provides that those who need 
assistance should at any rate ask for it. Under the Socialist 
system, assistance is to be forced upon every family who, in 
the opinion of some public official, are not living up to the 
required standard. The public official who will exercise the 
final authority in these delicate questions of domestic 
economy is called the Registrar of Public Assistance. He 
is to decide whether outdoor relief is to be given, or whether 
any members of the family are to be carried off to some 
public institution. He is to decide whether any individuals 
are to be charged with any part of the cost of the services 
rendered to them or to their dependents, and he is to take 
steps for recovering the amount which he decides to be 
due. Even in Russia there is no such tyranny as that 
which the representatives of the Fabian Society propose to 
inflict upon the people of this country. 

The whole proposition is made the more grotesque by 
the fact that these Fabians, who are always pluming them- 
selves upon the economic basis of their schemes, have com- 
pletely overlooked the fact that you cannot take money 
from the taxpayer or the ratepayer for these so-called 
public services without diminishing his ability to provide 
for himself. Thus, while relieving destitution in one 
place, they would be creating other forms of destitution 
or of suffering elsewhere ; and the more completely their 
system operated to relieve all the woes of humanity which 
had been searched out by these public officials, the greater 
would be the multiplication of similar woes for other people, 
so that their scheme when in full operation would be 
constantly increasing the number of persons dependent for 
maintenance upon public relief, until finally the whole 
community was trying to live upon rates and taxes, and 
nobody was left to pay them. Remember this is no mere 
fancy picture. Something very like it actually happened 
in certain rural parishes under the old Poor Law. The 
Poor-rate rose to be 20s. in the pound, or even more, and 
the owners of the land sought to abandon possession since 
it had ceased to be any longer beneficial. 

This is a point which Lord George Hamilton rightly 
presses, insisting very properly that “one of the main 
causes contributing to unemployment, and consequent 
distress and destitution, is high local taxation. To make 
war against destitution by a gigantic local expenditure 
raised out of the local rates is a contradiction in terms. 
The remedy aggravates and intensifies the disease it seeks 
to eradicate.” It would be impossible better to express 
the essential vice of the Socialistic remedy for the 
sufferings of mankind. Socialist proposals are based upon 
an ignorance not merely of economics but of arithmetic. 
They are also based upon ignorance of human nature, and 
it is well that the Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law should have thus clearly stated what is the 
issue between Poor Law reformers and their Socialist 
critics. 





THE SANCTITY OF THE DEAD. 
T EST any element of the mean and the ridiculous should 
1 be wanting from the Budget controversy, Mr. W. T. 
Stead has announced that at “ Julia’s Bureau” in the Strand 
he has called up the spirit of Mr. Gladstone to demand his 
opinion on the financial and Constitutional crisis. “ Julia,” it 
seems, when she was alive was a Chicago journalist, and her 
present transcendental occupation is to act as Mr. Stead’s 
agent in putting him in communication with spirits. At the 
séance when Mr. Gladstone was “ interviewed” we learn that 
there were present:—Inecarnate: a psychic (clairvoyant), 
another psychic (automatist), a shorthand writer, and Mr. W. 
T’. Stead, the honorary secretary of the Bureau. Discarnate: 
“Julia,” W. Stead, jun., Cardinal Manning, and others. 
“Others” evidently included Mr. Gladstone. For music 











Handel’s “I know that my Redeemer liveth” was given 

, » and 
the prayer said was that of St. Basil the Great from the 
Thanksgiving after Communion in the liturgy of the Orthodox 
Church. The “Order of the Day,” we read, was an applica. 
tion by the editor of the Daily Chronicle for an interview with 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The psychic (automatist), as we learn from a long 
account in the Daily Chronicle, reported that on the previous 
evening she had received a message from Mr. Gladstone 
which was long and involved, “with even more than the 
usual Gladstonian periphrasis.” If any one cares to regard 
the business of the Bureau as serious, the phrase just quoted 
is worth noticing, for it means that the communication with 
Mr. Gladstone professes to be expressed in terms of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own intellect, and not in those of an inter. 
mediary’s. Assuming for the moment communication with 
spirits beyond this world to be possible, we can imagine the 
spirit of a highly cultivated person using—perhaps being 
compelled to use—an inferior vehicle of expression; thus the 
general purport of a judgment arrived at by deep and subtle 
reasoning might be conveyed in the language, and with the 
simplicity, of a farm labourer, if a farm labourer happened to 
be en rapport with the spirit. But when we are asked, as we 
are here, to believe that a spirit is conveying its message in 
terms of the intellect which we associated with it on earth, 
and when we also find that the message is utterly discordant 
with all the qualities of the dead person as we knew him, then 
we may fairly say that the unreality of the alleged message 
approaches impudence. Mr. Stead is a good enough journalist 
to know what is appropriate in this sense, and what is not, 
In speaking of the spirit world we are dealing with con- 
ditions of which we know nothing, and which we can define 
at best only in the vaguest metaphor. If Mr. Stead believes, 
in spite of that, that Mr. Gladstone can deliver himself of 
opinions from the other world in language containing all the 
convolutions and parentheses which he used to employ on 
earth, it is astounding that he is not at once struck by the 
immense discrepancy between the imitation and the real 
Gladstonese. Mr. Gladstone, on being directly asked his 
opinion of the Budget, answered: “It is very distasteful— 
very distasteful—to contact this political arena once more.” 
The man who can believe that Mr. Gladstone, while still 
possessing the qualities of his mundane intellect, could express 
himself in those words would believe anything. 

Mr. Gladstone evidently found the act of “contacting this 
political arena ” so distasteful that he could hardly be drawn 
into conversation with Mr. Stead till he had been coaxed and 
bullied. He was compared to his disadvantage with Cardinal 
Manning, who was much more forthcoming. Deplorable as 
it is, we had perhaps better quote verbatim the account of 
how Mr. Stead, if we may borrow for a moment a phrase 
from the rich repertory of another supporter of the Budget, 
“gingered up” the spirit of Mr. Gladstone. “Yes, Mr. 
Gladstone,” exclaimed Mr. Stead at one point, “and yet you 
cannot even give us your benediction in the fight [with the 
House of Lords.] Cardinal Manning scems much more alert 
in his sympathies with the earth movements than you do.” 
Thus reproached, Mr. Gladstone replied: “As I comune more 
closely into touch with your condition I begin to feel again 
this fire [the fire of political enthusiasm to which Mr. Stead 
had alluded] burning within me and I wish for a few brief 
days I could be with you.” Mr. Gladstone ended with these 
words: “ Miss Julia, the charming and affab!e lady who has 
this Bureau in charge, has promised to inform you when I 
can use this lady’s [the automatist’s] hand. Good morning.” 
“Good morning,” replied Mr. Stead, “ God bless you.” 

Afterwards Mr. Stead had misgivings lest Mr. Gladstone 
might be harmed by coming back in this way within the 
range of material influences, and he therefore asked Cardinal 
Manning his opinion. Cardinal Manning replied that the 
“interview ” would be of immense service to the people, and 
added: “It will do him good to once more contact their 
throbbing feelings.” It will be judged from all this sorry, 


and even revolting, stuff that the opinion of Mr. Gladstone 
on the Budget no longer matters much, though, as a fact, 
he is represented as expressing general agreement with its 
principles while recommending compromise. 

Perhaps we owe our readers an apology for retailing so much 
of this outrage upon the sanctity of the dead. Our only reason 
is this. We confess to being deeply interested in the true work 
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research. We desire, therefore, that it shall not be 
: disrepute by such methods. To unprejudiced 
brought into 3: P o * h 

. 3. it must seem that what is called psychical researc 
minds * rly conducted is in the truest sense scientific. 
when ee poupealy conducted there are, and can be, no 
wae ons; the question is open whether the explanation of 
eae phenomena is natural or supernatural. The 
~ - J is entirely experimental, and the object is knowledge. 
Sarely that is worthy of the name of science, worthy of patient, 
earetel, upprejudiced, impartial, passionless study, worthy, in 
fact, of a better fate than to be vulgarised and brought into 
ridicule and contempt. Even when psychical research is 
practised by over-eager or even credulous minds, it is well 
to rewember that just as alchemy led on to chemistry, so may 
delusions, and even trickery (when detected), lead on gradually 
to spheres of pure knowledge. If Mr. Stead were to make 
any impression on foolish people by the business of “J ulia’s 
Bureau,” he would be doing science a disservice, and simply 
encouraging a deplorable fashion in necromancy. He is, no 
doubt, a “correspondent to command,” but, unlike Ariel, he 
does not do his spriting gently. 

Last autumn we discussed some very curious phenomena 
known as “cross-correspondences,” which are an excellent 
example of how research can be legitimately and fruitfully 
carried on. In these cases the automatic writing of two 
persons writing simultaneously in different parts of the 
country, and in ignorance of one another’s thoughts, con- 
tained such striking similarities—similarities often too subtle 
and grotesque to suggest collaboration even if that had 
been possible—that the fact could be explained satisfactorily 
only by telepathy, or by the still more interesting supposition 
that some third influence was controlling the minds of both 
persons. Here we have the beginning of a long road of 
inquiry. In the attempt to prove existence beyond the grave 
one must move slowly along that road, and expect to be 
guided as much by accidental evidence as by grand and 
portentous signs. If communication could be proved at all, 
the next step would surely be to prove the identity of the 
spirit communicating. No doubt Mr. Stead is sincere, but 
his familiar and flippant “interview” with Mr. Gladstone 
about the Budget is not only an offence against decency, but 
may involve in undeserved odium the careful and earnest 
experiments and investigations of such competent persons as 
Mrs. Sidgwick, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Podmore, and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, to name only four among the members of 
the Psychical Society who have taken, or are taking, part in 
the work of elucidating certain phenomena which have 
hitherto remained unexplained. The Middle Ages made a 
distinction between the black art ‘and the white art, and 
the force of that distinction holds good, if not for the purposes 
of science, at all events for the purpose of good manners. 


of psych ical 





BUSINESS CONTRACTS IN FAMILY LIFE. 
we would be “the effect of the introduction of 
business contracts into family life”? asks “an 
elderly bachelor” (we publish his letter elsewhere), who has 
rewarded the niece who keeps his house for her services, past, 
present, and to come, by a device which will avoid Legacy- 
duty. How would it be if such procedure became very much 
more common, or if it became the custom for all those whose 
relations render them services to pay for such, not by will, 
but on the spot? Would “contract stifle affection”? It is 

a difficult point. There are so many “ pros” and “cons.” 
That fathers should pay their children, or husbands their 
wives, for doing those duties which in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred affection makes imperative is clearly a repellent 
suggestion. On the other hand, it is difficult not to admit 
that, since affection cannot be created by money, neither 
can it be destroyed by it. Even in those cases where 
affection is most intense and ideal some money must 
pass in the form of gift or allowance between the 
head of a house and the members of his family, That 
this matter of allowancing should partake of the nature 
of a contract is not, it seems to us, undesirable. There is 
no doubt that many men like to ensure their influence 
with sons or daughters by keeping them in pecuniary 
uncertainty,—by letting them feel their dependence, while 
not desiring to curtail their expenditure. We cannot help 
thinking that this plan is likely to undermine the independence 
and the initiative of the recipient, It goes without saying 





that a man, however well off, cannot be expected to give 
his children money in order to free them to do the thing 
of all others which he desires that they should not. It 
is an unreasonable daughter who complains that she cannot 
have money to study art in Paris when that course of action 
is abhorrent to her father, and it is absurd in a son to expect 
that his father should smoothe his way to a marriage which he 
considers will disgrace the family. As a rule, however, no 
such vagaries are on the cards, and no such fears prevent the 
ordinary man from dealing in a businesslike way with his 
children, Very often itis a sort of jealous affection which 
makes him dole out money, instead of clearly explaining what 
he can do for them, and on what conditions he will doit. He 
wants to feel that he still retains the place in their lives 
which he had when they were children, that he is still a sort 
of Providence to whose hand they are to look in uncerta‘n 
expectation. He likes to be asked, for the act of giving is 
sweet to him, and he wants the gratitude which he hopes he 
may obtain. He forgets that it is useless to try to buy 
gratitude, for its price has never been known, that humiliation 
instantly annihilates it, and that the concession of even a small 
right is often a far more generous act than the bestowal of 
large gifts. He does not realise that influence, to be strong, 
must voluntarily abjure absolutism, which, though it have 
starvation at its back, cannot bend the human will, and may 
injure affection beyond reparation. A business contract in 
these circumstances would often safeguard a good relation, 
and remove endless friction and complaint. 


Of course there are many far simpler reasons which 
make men avoid business principles when dealing with 
their families. A great many men who in their professions 
display some method are born muddlers, and when they 
are at home they indulge their natural proclivities. They 
cannot bring their minds to harass themselves with one 
more contract which must be adhered to. No one not 
born with the tendency to procrastination and a natural 
hatred of method has any idea how hard these defects are 
to cure. The effort to keep to time and rule is ceaseless, 
and it is not too much to say that now and then it is 
agonising. The procrastinator feels as though he were 
passing his life in a workhouse governed by alarum-clocks, 
The temptation to give in to his temperament at home is over- 
whelming. Of course some one suffers. His wife never 
knows when she will get her bills paid, nor how much she 
may reasonably spend, and his children cannot remember 
when their pocket-money was so small as to be a certainty. 
When such characters belong to the worser sort, and are 
ungenerous as well as unpunctual, the more unbusinesslike 
they are the richer they feel. They are never sure what their 
outgoings will be at any given date; consequently they are 
sometimes in actual possession of a little more than can be 
accounted for. 

But all this time we are talking of allowances, not of actual 
sums which when given bring in a settled income that it is 
no longer in the power of the donor to control. In the greater 
number of cases, of course, the head of a household cannot 
afford to do this either for his children, or for any relative 
who may, so to speak, do duty for a child under his roof. 
“Cannot,” we say, without perhaps sufficient consideration. 
It is not the custom, at any rate in England, for a man to 
divide his fortune with his children. Speaking generally, the 
most unselfish parents belonging to the middle and upper 
classes expect in their old age to enjoy a larger income than 
is enjoyed by, say, a son with a rising family. Would 
the world be happier if the custom changed, if every good 
man said to himself:—“I am getting old. I need, of 
course, physical comforts; but I want less society, can enjoy 
fewer pleasures, and feel far less ambition than I did when [ 
was young. Money is less good to me now. Let my son and 
his children enjoy themselves while they may. I only ask 
them not to forget the giver”? Would such a new custom 
make for the good of the world? From the point of view of 
strict reason it is conceivable that it might; but the instinct 
of mankind would seem to be against it. Thetime when a 
man could enjoy most is the time when, for the good of the 
world, he ought to work hardest. Perhaps no man can safe! 
have all that be wants until, if we may be forgiven the paradox, 
he has ceased to want it. One must not forget, however, that 
the French dot system does in a measure force men to divile 
their goods with their children, and that by contract. The 
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devotion between parents and children existing in France is 
a byword. Clearly here no affection is stifled by money. 

The moral effects of money are of course very difficult 
indeed to appraise. The extent to which money will buy duty 
is rather appalling. We believe that no philanthropic institu- 
tion ever attains to any size or importance without paid 
agents. Let an undertaking rouse what enthusiasm it may, 
no sufficient number of persons will serve it heartily for 
nothing. An individual voluntary worker may do more than 
any paid man, but the rank-and-file will never put in a fall 
day’s work. Is not the conclusion this: that affection, indi- 
vidual affection, the dynamic force which one personality 
arouses in another, is a thing which cannot be bought and 
can hardly be gauged, a thing so strong that money has no 
more effect upon it than it has upon the force of gravitation. 
But duty is another thing. Completely abstract in its 
essence, the most exclusively human of all sentiments, the 
one thing we seem not to share with the animals, it needs in 
most men a strong material stimulus. No man ever does 
his duty the worse because he is paid for it, and how many 
thousands do it better! 





BRITISH GAME BIRDS. 
N addition to the number of books in which Mr. J. G. 
Millais deals with the birds and beasts of his native 
country is an event for naturalists and shooting-men. No 
other author of our time, at once writer and artist, has had 
the same skill in putting together and the same opportunities 
of producing such a series as “ British Deer and their Horns,” 
“The Natural History of British Surface-Feeding Ducks,” 
“The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” and the 
volume just issued, “The Natural History of British Game 
Birds” (Longmans and Co., £8 8s. net). The latest addition 
is certainly more than worthy of its company already on 
the shelves. Indeed, as illustrated books continue to be 
produced, there seems to be more and more scope offered, 
if not to the author, at all events to the artist and the 
printer. “British Game Birds” is as sumptuous a pro- 
duction as such a book well could be. The illustrations are 
partly photogravures and partly coloured plates, both on a 
large scale, and as regards the latter, mostly reproducing 
the work of Mr. Archibald Thorburn. Mr. Millais tells us 
that he has discovered a new process of colour-reproduction 
which is a method “of direct transmission on to a pure 
paper of lasting quality. None of the artist’s touches, how- 
ever minute, are lost, nor do other hands mutilate the original 
picture in course of transmission.” It is no doubt a wonderful 
improvement on the usual three-colour process, though for 
our part we continue to prefer the photogravure or the 
engraving in black-and-white even to the latest and most 
ingenious colour process. Something, somewhere, in the best 
colour process is still lacking. It is distinct, accurate, faithful 
as a mirror is faithful, and yet, perhaps still like a mirror, 
there is a bright, exact hardness in its reproduction which will 
not make a picture. 

Mr. Millais’s method as a naturalist could hardly be more 
painstaking or comprehensive. He has the eye to see and 
the pencil to set down what he sees, but beyond that he has 
the inexhaustible patience which alone can help a naturalist 
to be witness of so much that his fellow-men never see at all, 
or, seeing, donot understand. He collects evidence on difficult 
or doubtful points from writers and observers of all classes, 
from working gamekeepers to naturalists of standing and 
authority, and he adds to his collection his own original 
observations, often the first recorded in regard to particular 
points. Take, for example, his examination into the question 
of the breeding plumage of the red grouse. To begin with, 
how many naturalists could say offhand whether the red 
grouse in the breeding season undergoes any change of 
plumage at all? Mr. Millais wrote to Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson, of Broomhead Hall, Sheffield, for instance, on the 
point, and quotes his answer as typical of answers he 
has received from men who might be expected to know 
much about grouse. “I have spent my life on the moor 
edge,” Mr. Rimington-Wilson wrote, “and I am ashamed 
to say I do not know.” However, he and others of 
Mr. Millais’s friends set to work to help him to solve the 
question in a practical manner, and between February 10th 
and July Ist this year Mr. Millais received over fifty freshly 
kiiled cocks, whose plumage he examined. As the result, he 








has been able to establish the fact that the cock 
trary to beliefs hitherto held by other naturalists, 
a distinct breeding dress, which is not to be ¢ 
the autumn moult that begins about June 18th every 
The chanze from the dark winter dr begi — 

- S ess begins about 
March 24th, and consists in a development of the com) 4 
richer red suffusing the red feathers (this enrichment * 
due to repigmentation owing to the bird coming into high 
condition), and in a growth of brilliant new black and ie 
feathers about the crown, cheeks, and throat. That is the 
general rule, though variations have been noted in single 
specimens. Two birds, for instance, one from the Duke of 
Devonshire’s moors at Buxton in Derbyshire, and the other 
from Broomhead Moor, were found early in May with new 
rich black and yellow feathers coming on the neck, back, and 
scapulars, and in one case on the breast. Then, on June 18th 
begins the full autumn moult, and the cock grouse, like the 
mallard drakes and others, assumes an “ eclipse” plumage 
which gradually gives way to the full winter dress. 

Some of the best things in the book deal with game birds 
nesting. To those who have the privilege of visiting 
ptarmigan ground in the breeding season Mr, Millais gives 
a hint worth knowing. He himself searched in vain for hours 
for a ptarmigan’s nest, until an old keeper told him to search 
only a limit of two hundred yards square from the point where 
the cock bird rose. He was then immediately successful, and 
found three nests in one morning. “Two hundred yards 
square,” by the way, is a little difficult to measure. “Some- 
where within seven or eight yards of where the bird rose,” 
ought, perhaps, to mean nearly the same thing. One of the 
difficulties in finding the nest, apart from the plumage of the 
bird, which is almost exactly the colour of its surroundings, 
is that the hen bird sits extraordinarily close. Mr. Millais 
gives an instance of a naturalist who sought vainly fora 
ptarmigan’s nest, and then found the nest between the legs 
of his pony as the lunch was being repacked. A second nest 
was discovered through the same naturalist’s dog sitting down 
upon the sitting bird. 

Another bird particularly interesting at the season of 
courtship and nesting is the capercailzie. The hen sits pretty 
close; “that is to say, she will permit an interview at 
12 feet”; but it is a pity to flush her from her nest, as she 
rises with a flurry and very likely breaks some of her eggs, or 
knocks them out of the nest. The choice of the “caper” as 
regards a site for nesting is wonderfully consistent; she 
nearly always prefers the shelter of an old fir or larch, often 
when the tree is leaning or uprooted, and she will nest within 
a few feet of a keeper’s lodge or a dog-kennel. When a brood 
of “capers” has been hatched, the eggs are nearly always found 
broken exactly in the centre, and the halves placed one inside 
the other. But the best thing to watch in the nesting season 
is the cock caperzailzie in his love-making. He ilies to his 
favourite “ show” tree, or “spel” tree as it is called on the 
Continent, and begins to show off to his admiring hens just 
as dawn is breaking :— 

“ When in the act of the display the male stretches out the neck, 

spreads the tail, and lowers the wings, and utters a note something 
like the words ‘ klick-kleck,’ repeated with intervals. It then turns 
the head upwards and backwards, uttering a variety of extra- 
ordinary noises or squalls, more like two cats fighting at a distance 
than anything else. During the performance of the culmination 
of his display, the bird seems to be thrown into a kind of ecstasy 
of excitement, and to be quite oblivious to all sounds or move- 
ments in its immediate neighbourhood. Soon after dawn the hens 
arrive, and run about in some excitement on the open sward near 
the foot of the ‘spel’ irae.” 
Mr. Millais has not himself witnessed really serious battles 
between cock capercailzie, but he has heard descriptions of 
them from gamekeepers. In one, the keeper saw two pairs 
fighting, and after they had skirmished a little, the contest 
became “a general mélée of utter savagery devoid of skill.” 
One bird would catch hold of the neck of another and drag 
it about, shaking with fury. The fight ended only with the 
complete exhaustion of the combatants. The Duke of 
Atholl’s keeper at Dunkeld, indeed, has told Mr. Millais 
that he picks up two or three dead warriors every spring. 

Considering the very large influence which the introduction 
of Hungarian partridges has had on the native stock of the 
country during the last few years, Mr. Millais has, rather 
curiously, little to say about the subject. He remarks merely 
that the importation of Hungarian birds is valuable, but that 
it is quite possible to turn out Hungarians year after year 
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‘ ing a change of blood. “These imported 
be Ree eolien “almesh invasiably select mates from their 
se "coveys.” As regards this point, the author of an 
interesting little brochure just published, “The Partridge 
Manor All the Year Round” (Herbert Page, Hertford, 1s.), 
advises that the cocks should be separated from the hens, 
and that the birds should be released in twos and throes 
in different parts of the estate. They will then pair 
with the native birds. All observers agree that it is im- 
possible to pair off partridges compulsorily i they simply will 
not pair unless they please. “Every keeper is aware,” a head- 
keeper writes in “The Partridge Manor,” “that you can pen a 
cock and hen partridge as long as you like, but for making 
them mate, that is another matter. Partridges naturally fall 
in love with each other, no other term is applicable, and they 
might be owl and duck mated for all the good the result 
would be otherwise.” Ducks, Mr. Millais has noted, are 
equally particular. He has “seen ten teal or ten mallard in 
pens separated by a wire enclosure, and has noticed that 
certain drakes will have nothing to do with the ducks 
in their own pen, being quite insensible to the advances of 
others which are contiguous and desire to make love to them. 
The two that have taken a fancy to each other will sit for 
hours side by side against the wire, gazing upon each other 
and whispering ‘soft nothings.’” These natural choices, 
Mr. Millais advises, should be respected and encouraged ; 
and indeed that is the obvious and natural course. But, 
especially with Hungarian partridges, birds have often before 
now been expected to mate anyhow, as their owner pleased, 
and the result has only been what might have been expected,— 
disappointment and no young birds. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MONARCHY AND THE CHURCH OF 
SPAIN, 
[To ras Eprron or tas “ Specraror."’] 

S1r,—If Spain attributed the course of events this summer 
to the influence of Don Alfonso, the throne would perhaps 
now be in greater danger than at any other period since the 
expulsion of Isabella II., for it would be difficult to describe 
in sober language the indignation created among the mass of 
tlie people by the attitude of the Government towards the 
nation during the last two months. The sense of insecurity 
caused by the suspension of the Constitution all over the 
country, the alleged ground of which was an outbreak confined 
to Cataluia; the suppression of the names of the killed and 
wounded in Morocco; the intolerable tyranny exercised over 
the Press by Ministers in Madrid on the pretext that military 
strategy forbade the publication of letters and telegrams 
already passed by the military censor in Melilla; the restric- 
tions placed even on private correspondence with relatives and 
friends at the front; the arbitrary closing of scores of lay 
schools of all classes, together with workmen’s clubs and 
casinos suspected of Radical tendencies; the imprisonment 
of thousands of persons in Catalufia (three thousand was the 
number officially given, but the actual arrests appear to have 
far exceeded it); and, above all, the continual efforts of the 
Ultramontane Press to fix the responsibility for the Barcelona 
outrages upon the Liberal Party,—any single one of these 
measures would have caused resentment, and, taken all 
together, it is hardly too much to say that if the King had 
been considered a consenting party, civil war would be 
devastating Spain to-day. 

Happily for Spain, and indeed for Europe, since civil war 
in Spain would be a European disaster, not even the most 
violent of the intransigents taxes Don Alfonso or Queen 
Victoria Eugenie with indifference to the feeling of the 
people or a disregard of the suffering of their poorer 
subjects, 

; Conscription, which is looked upon as an evil in England, 
18 one of the strongest factors in the consolidation of the 
Constitutional Monarchy in Spain. Under an unpopular 
ruler conscription here would lend itself to the speedy 
establishment of a Republic. But every year that King 
Alfonso lives he binds the Army, which is the very flesh and 
blood of the nation, more firmly to himself by ties of 
personal affection. And personal affection is a stronger 
force than political conviction alone ever has been or ever 








will be. In the “seventies” the Army stood for liberty and 
the Republic against Carlism and Ultramontanism until 
Alfonso XII. was brought from his English College and 
offered to the nation which had seen his mother dethroned, 
as the mass of the nation will always believe, at the instiga- 
tion of the Church. 

It was his mother’s personal popularity with the masses 
which made her son’s path comparatively smooth, notwith- 
standing the chaos of conflicting interests among which his 
lot was cast. His own honesty of purpose, his devotion to his 
people's welfare, the Spartan simplicity of his private life, 
and the personal charm which he, in common with all his race, 
possessed, gave him a higher place in the affections of the 
nation than is at all realised outside of Spain; and the 
greatest hope expressed for Don Alfonso XIII. is that 
he may prove such another man as his father. It was for 
the father's sake that all parties agreed to call a truce 
during the anxious months that followed on his premature 
death, until his son was born; and it would be difficult to say 
how many times, while Queen Maria-Cristina held the reins 
of Regenoy, the memory of her dead husband may have 
turned the tide in favour of their child, when the Ultra- 
montanes would have turned national unrest to the account 
of the proscribed branch. 

From childhood Don Alfonso’s love for “my Army” bas 
been a household word in the nation. And since he came to 
man’s estate his intense affection for the Army has been made 
more manifest every day. Wherever he goes, on duties of 
State, to city festivals, shooting-parties, religious functions, 
he invariably begins the day by reviewing the garrison of the 
place he visits, whether it be a town containing some thousands 
of soldiers, or a village quartering a detachment of no more 
than a dozen men. His sympathy with the soldiers is so deep 
and true that every man he speaks to feels that to the King 
he is an individual, not a mere unit in the regiment to which 
he belongs. Young officers will tell you that the King asks 
them, as if he really cared to know, what their age, their 
family, or their ambitions may be, and although they admit 
that it is impossible that Don Alfonso, who reviews hundreds 
of thousands of troops every year, should indeed be able to 
recognise every soldier or officer who approaches him, his 
interest in their replies to his questions is so unaffected and 
so obviously sincere that every one who has once spoken with 
him feels that the King is his friend. 

As for the Queen, she stands as high in the national esteem 
as does Don Alfonso, although the causes of her popularity 
are different. Strangely enough, her Protestant upbringing, 
which prejudices the Ultramontanes so strongly against ber, 
has the opposite effect upon the people. The anti-Clerical 
feeling is so deep-rooted and so bitter that the mere fact of 
the Jesuits objecting to the King’s marriage with an English 
Princess would have been sufficient to secure her a welcome 
from the nation. If anything had been wanting to arouse 
national enthusiasm for the Queen, her prompt action in 
initiating the fund for the sick and wounded which bears 
her name would have provided it. Hitherto every fund 
raised by public subscription for charitable purposes has been 
collected and administered by the Church, and the people 
—let us hope erroneously—have become convinced that such 
funds are frequently diverted for Ultramontane political ends 
from the special purposes for which they were given. Whether 
this popular distrust is well or ill founded, it is sufficient to 
prevent any national response to appeals for charity issuing 
from the Church, and certainly few poor men and women 
dream of subscribing out of their penury to such funda, 
But no sooner was it made known that not only the 
collection, but the distribution, of the Queen's fund for 
the war was to be in the hands of the Committee presided 
over by her Majesty than subscriptions began to pour 
in, and from the day it was started until the date of 
writing lists of donors have appeared regularly in the 
morning papers for sums ranging from a thousand pesetas 
to ten centimos. Queen Victoria Eugenie by her direction 
of this fund has obtained as great a hold on the affections 
of the working-class women as Don Alfonso by his keen 
interest in the soldiers has won over the men. To English 
people it seems obvious that the Queen should under- 
take the work, for the Queen of England for many a long 
day has been regarded as the bead and front of charity 
organised on behalf of the nation. But Spanish women, 
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accustomed for centuries to bow to the dictates of the Church, 
had grown to believe that what the Church objected to could 
not be carried out in any form by any woman. The Church 
has stood aloof from the Queen’s fund on the pretext that 
men of peace might not aid in any matter connected with 
war. The nation translated this into a protest on the part of 
the Ultramontanes against a national work of charity headed 
by a Queen who is not approved of by the Ultramontanes. 
And the splendid response to the Queen’s appeal for the 
sick and wounded is not only a testimony to the love of the 
nation for the Army which is its flesh and blood, but also a 
proof that the nation adheres to the Monarchy as opposed to 
the Ultramontanes.—I am, Sir, &c., P. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
BLACKSTONE AND THE BUDGET. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “Srecrator.’’] 

Srr,—It has occurred to me to see what could be found 
about the financial privileges of the House of Commons in an 
old author called Blackstone, who was writing his “Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England” about the beginning of 
George IIT.’s reign, and published the first volume in 1765. 
This is what I find :— 

“Tho lords being a permanent hereditary body, created at 
pleasure by the king, are supposed more liable to be influenced 
by the crown, and when once influenced to continue s0, 
than the commons, who are a temporary elective body, freely 
nominated by the people. It would therefore be extremely 
dangerous to give the lords any power of framing new taxes for 
the subject; it is sufficient that they have a power of rejecting, if 
they think the commons too lavish or improvident in their grants. 
But so unreasonably jealous are the commons of this valuable 
privilege, that herein they will not suffer the other house to exert 
any power but that of rejecting; they will not permit the least 
alteration or amendment to be made by the lords to the mode of 
taxing the people by a money bill; under which appellation are 
included all bills, by which money is directed to be raised upon 
the eubject, for any purpose or in any shape whatsoever; either 
for the exigencies of government, and collected from the kingdom 
in general, as the land-tax; or for private benefit, and collected in 
any particular district, as by turnpikes, parish rates, and the like.” 
(Vol. I., p. 169.) 

In a following chapter on the King’s revenue Blackstone 
Bays :— 

“The resolutions of this committee [of Ways and Means], when 

approved by a vote of the house [of Commons], are in general 
esteemed to be (as it were) final and conclusive. For, though the 
supply cannot be actually raised upon the subject till directed by 
an act of the whole parliament, yet no monied man will scruple to 
advance to the Government any quantity of ready cash, on the 
credit of a bare vote of the house of commons, though no law be 
yet passed to establish it.” (Vol. I., p. 308.) 
Thus Blackstone affirmed, nearly or quite acentury and a half 
ago, though with some reluctance, that the Lords had no 
power to alter or amend a Money Bill, as to the mode of 
taxation or otherwise, but only to reject it. Moreover, the 
only ground of rejection he seems to have contemplated is 
that the grant of supplies is thought “too lavish or 
improvident.” Quaere whether the epithet “improvident ” 
was intended to cover differences of opinion as to the 
economic soundness of a new scheme of taxation not calcu- 
lated to produce any great sum in its first year. 

There are some remarks on Customs-duties about ten pages 
farther on. Blackstone considered them “a tax immediately 
paid by the merchant, though ultimately by the consumer.” 
He mentions “another ill consequence” (besides smuggling) 
“attending high imposts on merchandise, not frequently con- 
sidered,”’—namely, “that the earlier any tax is laid on a 
commodity, the heavier it falls on the consumer in the end,” 
since the trader must make his profit, not only on his charges, 
“but also upon the very tax itself, which he advances to the 
Government.” I cannot find anything about the tax falling 
on the foreign producer or manufacturer. 

On the whole, I conclude that the late Sir William 
Blackstone was an innocent kind of man living in a rude 
age before the ingenious art of discovering mares’-nests had 
been brought to its present perfection.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln's Inn. FREDERICK POLLOCK. 





THE BERMONDSEY ELECTION. 
[To rue Epiror or tur “Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—In last week’s Spectator you say that a “serious blow” 
has been given the Budget, although the Unionist polled 





448 less votes than the other two candidates combi 
Now the Liberals are without doubt in favour of the Bud 
and although, as you aver, some Socialists may be Pro. 
tectionists, they must be assumed to be in favour of this 
Budget, which has been received with acclamation by the 
chief Socialist organs both at home and abroad, so that it is 
difficult to see where the “ serious blow ” comes in. Although 
the figures may show that there is “no great wave of popular 
feeling for the Budget,” 448 is a fair majority in favour of 
it in a poll of 9,004, and a very unsatisfactory state of things 
in the opinion of LrBerat Unronisr, 


[We did not, of course, suggest that no constituencies ary 
in favour of the Budget; but when a constituency which gave 
a Liberal majority of 1,759 in 1906 now only gives one of 448, 
and that on the assumption that every vote polled for a 
Socialist is a vote polled for the Liberals, it seems to us that 
we have a right to say that the Budget has dealt the Libera) 
cause a staggering blow. Note that the Socialist candidate 
has himself expressed the opinion that if he had not stoog 
the Liberal candidate would have polled very few more votes, 
If this is true, as we believe it is, the Budget proved ig 
Bermondsey the ruin of the Free-trade cause.—Ep. Spectator,} 


(To Tax Epiron or rum “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—Many of your readers may not know the extent to 
which Dr. Salter’s personality influenced the election. He is 
not only a medical man well known in the neighbourhood, and 
also local member for the County Council, but has taken ap 
active part for years in local politics and all local interests, 
He is an able man in his profession, and most Bermondsey 
people believe, rightly or wrongly, that he has given up the 
chance of making a name and fortune for himself in the West 
ind. This was the opinion expressed to me by a clergyman 
of the neighbourhood who had fought side by side with 
Dr. Salter and as heartily against him. All this emphasises 
the greatness of the Unionist victory in Bermondsey. But 
there is another point to which I would draw your attention, 
There are a large number of Socialists whose zeal and 
devotion need no stimulating to a “new way of life,” if, as 
many think, they are in too great haste to apply remedies 
which may prove specious. It is only through scrupulous 
fairness that we can influence those who differ from us, and 
yet desire to serve the same cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScHooL MANAGER IN BERMONDSEY, 





MODERATE LIBERALS AND THE NEXT 
ELECTION. 
[To Tae Eprror oy tux “ Srectaror.””] 

S1r,—It is said that the quiet men in the middle determine a 
General Election. What one of them (who has always sup- 
ported the Liberal Party) feels at the present crisis may be 
both typical and instructive. He cannot possibly tell whether 
the Budget will work more good than harm, but he can be 
sure that it will work more harm than good in heedless hands. 
He is convinced that Mr. Lloyd George (as the author of the 
Limehouse and Newcastle speeches), Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Ure are not to be trusted. Mr. Asquith is, but he is not 
master in his Cabinet. On the other hand, the Conservative 
Party do not seem in earnest in their support of small 
holdings, or of a radical reform of the House of Lords. They 
would obtain the support of many quiet Liberals if they would 
help to break up the large estates and mend the House of 
Lords. On the whole, it seems that the party of the Budget 
are likely to do more permanent harm than that of a judicious 
Tariff Reform, and ought not, therefore, to get our votes. 
That they will not is due entirely to the hysteria of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill and the tactics of Mr. Ure. 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. F. Coss, D.D. 





THE NEW LAND-TAXES. 

[To TH 

S1r,—The system of taxing capital values seems much more 
applicable to Stock Exchange securities than to land, because 
such securities have what is called a quotation, and if you 
want to know the value of Consols on April 30th last you 
could find in Wetenhall’s list the prices at which business was 
done. One £100 in Consols is as good as another, so that you 
know what your Consols might have been sold for, subject 
to the fact that much selling would have lowered the price. 
It is quite different with land; one acre is not as good as 


Epirok or tas “Sprcrator.”’] 
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that the only way in which general market con- 
be applied is by taking the average number of 

rs’ purchase of the annual rent. If the Chancellor 
or applied his Capital-tax system to Stock Exchange 
7 pe js it not plain that all stocks would have fallen, 
Samal more in proportion than others? Thestocks 
which would have fallen most are plainly gilt-edged stocks, 
specially Consols. The surface to be taxed is greater in 
ad than in other stocks, in proportion to the income 
received. If the price was 84 before the tax was imposed, an 
annual tax of 8s. 6d. would rather more than double the 
resent tax of 28. 11d. Another stock standing at 84 and 
10 per cent. dividends would only have to submit to an 
f 3s. 6d. on the present tax of Ils. 8d. To yield 
3 per cent., Consols would have to fall to about 734, while to 
continue to yield 12 per cent. the other stock would only fall 
to about 83. There are, further, the Increment-duties to be 
considered. It seems that no increment could be expected in 
Consols, becauee any rise would diminish the yield and 
increase the annual tax. In regard to Consols, the annual 
tax would defeat the Increment-taxes; in regard to the high- 
yielding securities, the Increment-taxes would be more 
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important. 

These considerations would seem to hint that a Chancellor 
would not be well advised who taxed Stock Exchange 
securities on the capital principle. As regards land, it 
seems so a fortiori. In the first place, land has no capital 
yalue in the taxable sense. We talk of valuing land, but, as 
Sir Henry Primrose said, it is only an opinion, subject to the 
condition that nothing abnormal in the way of taxing, or of 
selling, or trying to sell, takes place. The Government might 
as well propose to spend twenty millions in valuing the fish 
in the North Sea, when all we can know is the price at 
which the catches are sold at Grimsby and other ports 
In the second place, if a fictitious valuation is made, 
the taxes will immediately undermine it, and _ this 
result will be most marked in the “uncovered” build- 
ing land from which so much is expected. Lastly, I 
should like to remark that if a landowner gets a large 
“unearned increment” by selling land, he does not get 
it as a landowner, but as ceasing to be a landowner. If you 
want to tax the landowner, you would have to tax the pur- 
chaser. The purchaser, unless cornered in some way, would 
take care that there was no unearned increment to tax. Part 
of the burden of this philanthropic legislation is likely to 
fall on the wrong people,—that is, on those who for some 
reason have to buy some particular piece of land—TI am, 
Sir, &c., Joun SMITH. 

Silverdale. 

P.S.—In speaking of Consols falling to 73$ I have for- 
gotten to allow for the diminishing capital tax, and I do not 
know how to do it. 





THE BUDGET AND THE FAMILY. 

(To rus Eprror or tag “ Srecrator."’} 
Srr,—As an elderly bachelor, I esteem myself fortunate to 
have my small household affairs managed by one of my 
brother's daughters. Obviously her services are good con- 
sideration for the contract (stamp 6d.) whereby, since the 
introduction of the Finance Act, we have placed our relation- 
ship on a business footing. By this contract she has become 
owner of asum of stock, the transfer bearing, as Somerset 
House required, a 10s. stamp. The Revenue accordingly 
receive 10s. 6d., and will not get Death-duties on this stock 
at my death nor Income-tax thereon meanwhile, as my niece's 
income escapes below the line. As a percentage on the 
amount involved, the saving to us and the diminution of the 
Treasury receipts will be not inconsiderable. Still, but for 
the provocation of the Budget, we should probably have left my 
niece's provision to my sense of justice, to the advantage of 
the Inland Revenue. 

But 1 am not writing to the Spectator to teach wiser people 
than myself how to defend “hen-roosts,” but rather to ask 
the editor to give us an article on the effect of the intro- 
duction of business contracts into family life. There appears 
to be sufficient subject-matter. I confess I have my doubts 
whether it will conduce to peave. To take my own case, 
shall I now receive stipulated instead of affectionate service ? 
Will each of us ask silently or aloud, “Is this what I want?” 
or “this that I am asked to do ‘in the bond’?” To put it 





shortly, will contract stifle affection? I do not think it will in 
our case; but we are human. Contra, how often cases occur 
in which, after lengthy unpaid services to an elderly relative, 
a@ poor woman has been left penniless at the death which 
deprived her of a home. This has been attributed to careless- 
ness, senile spite, accidental or superstitious failure to make 
a will, the claims prior in law of outside creditors; but a legal 
contract would have prevented her destitution. Contra again, 
many attendants on old age must have taken more by gift 
than they would have got by bargain. Iam inclined to prefer 
business to sentiment if, and especially when, they cannot be 
combined.—I am, Sir, &c., CoELEbs SENIOR. 

[We have dealt with this question in another column.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





THE HONEST OPINIONS OF MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 
[To raz Eprror or raz “ Srecrator.”"} 
S1z,—The following passages from Mr. Winston Churchill's 
“ African Journey ” afford a striking comment on his present 
attitude towards the landowner and Socialism. Listen to 
him :— 

“T have always experienced a feeling of devout thankfulness 

never to have possessed a square yard of that perverse commodity 
called ‘land.’ ” 
This sentiment, expressed at a time when the author was not 
engaged in trying to “catch” the votes of working men, may 
surely be fairly taken as expressing his honest opinion as 
to the burdens and anxiety already attaching to the owncr- 
ship of land, and throws a lurid light on his present attitude. 
Another quotation is of similar interest. Listen again :— 

“The first, and perhaps the greatest, difficulty which confronts 

the European Socialist is the choosing of Governors to whom the 
positively awful powers” (the italics are mine) “ indispensable to a 
communistic society are to be entrusted. If a race of beings could 
be obtained when and as required from a neighbouring planet, 
whose practical superiority in virtue, science, wisdom, and strength 
was so manifest as to be universally acclaimed, this difficulty would 
disappear, and we might with composure await the decision of 
popular elections with all their defects and advantages.” 
This passage teems with interesting suggestions. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Churchill would like to be invested with 
“the positively awful powers,” and that he can adopt any 
attitude “when and as required”; but one ventures to hope, 
with considerable hesitation, that even he himself would not 
assert that his “practical superiority in virtue, science, 
wisdom, and strength” is “so manifest as to be universally 
acclaimed,” though no doubt he thinks it ought to be. 

But, according to Mr. Churchill, the absence of this perfect 
mortal was, a year ago, “ the first, and perhaps the greatest, 
difficulty which confronts the European Socialist.” So also 
most people still think. Has Mr. Churchill found a substitute, 
or is he finding it convenient to forget his convictions of a 
year agoP Again, does Mr. Churchill tell his audiences of 
working men that it is a preliminary condition of Socialism 
that “ positively awful powers” must be granted to somebody. 
Finally, it is clear that a year ago Mr. Churchill thought that 
until the world has found some perfect mortals, a constant 
supply of them, to whom “ positively awful powers” may be 
entrusted, it will not be possible to await with composure the 
decision of popular elections. Does he express these opinions 
to working men? Certainly not. They are, in fact, his honest 
opinions in his own words; but why express them now when 
it would be so inconvenient P—I am, Sir, &c., G. P. B. 





AMERICA AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Under the impenetrable veil of anonymity a man may 
venture to tell many things concerning his experience in life. 
If, therefore, I relate circumstances which may be of value in 
the present national crisis through unemployment, I hope I 
may be pardoned. I have been for seventeen years an 
apprentice and workman and for twenty years an employer, 
so that I think all sides of the question have been fairly 
studied. In 1868, finding it impossible owing to slackness of 
trade to obtain more than casual jobs, I drew a small amount 
which I had saved and took my ticket for America. I failed 
to obtain employment at my own trade, and for the first year 
worked in the summer on a farm, and in the winter at logging 
and wood-chopping. Meanwhile I continued to correspond 
with the bosses in different towns, trying to obtain employ- 
ment in my own line. At last I succeeded in getting a berth 
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in a neighbouring village, and subsequently in a large town. 
After working here for some years at good pay, I bought the 
business which my boss wished to sell. Twenty years later I 
returned to England with a modest competence. Since my 
return I have seen the trouble of unemployment steadily 
growing, and have been surprised at the inability of the 
people, both rich and poor, to see the obvious remedy. The 
large sums that are spent by the Government and in charity 
only increase the evil. If the really deserving were 
separated from the undeserving, the charities of the 
country would be ample for all purposes. If there is 
not enough work for our own workers, let them go to 
America, or, better still, to Western Canada, where there 
is plenty. Money spent in placing them there is well spent, 
and when they find that there are no Poor Laws in Canada, 
and that it is a caso of sink or swim, they will prefer to 
swim, for hunger is a powerful lever. No doubt Tariff Reform 
might do some good, but I believe that the English working 
man is behind the American and German in energy and push. 
This is partly due to Trade-Unions and their “ ca’ canny” 
policy to get the most money for the least work, which would 
be all very well if we had not to compete with the rest of the 
world, but is fatal if we want to keep a foremost place. Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s idea of Labour Exchanges will do little 
good, because there is not the work to go round, and will only 
inflict a small army of officials on the overburdened shoulders 
of the ratepayers. Statistics show that by far the larger 
number of unemployed are between twenty and forty years 
of age, who are able-bodied men, but unskilled labourers. 
Such men would have no difficulty in earning an honest living 
in America. Why, therefore, in the name of common-sense, 
should they be kept here in idleness P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Workina Man. 





THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
[To rane Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’} 
S1r,—Mr. Cuthbert Laws, the son of a fine sailor, who himself 
has spent some part of his life at sea, and who is now manager 
of the largest shipping organisation in the world, a statistician, 
and a man of superb ability in all that appertains to shipping, 
has deemed it expedient completely to expose the comic 
irrelevance of Mr. Noble’s facts. But Mr. Noble is at it again 
in the last issue of the Spectator. His letter is, of course, 
entirely at variance with the facts. That, however, does not seem 
to matter. I defy him to name one specific case of loss of life 
where an owner of repute can be proved to have neglected any 
precaution whatever in order to safeguard the property, the 
lives, and to provide for the comfort of the men in his service, 
irrespective of officials or surveyers. In his letter to the 
Morning Post last year he made statements that were as 
grossly fallacious as those which have appeared in the 
Spectator, the only difference being that he now eulogises the 
quality of the liner (for some obscure reason) and declaims 
against the cargo vessels. He calls them tramps, and implies 
in grandiloquent language that they are inferior in every 
respect to the liner. 

One would really imagine that this unsailorly person was 
carrying on his back all the cares of the mercantile marine. 
Here, again, he shows his ignorance, for it is well known that 
cargo vessels are in no sense inferior to the liner. Certainly 
the supervision is as complete, both during construction and 
afterwards. 

Tn his last ebullition Mr. Noble refers to turrets. He says 
that under certain conditions their boats cannot be launched; 
but “under certain conditions” the boats of other types 
cannot be launched either; whereas, whensoever a boat can be 
launched from an ordinary type, it will be easier in com- 
parison to do the same thing from a turret, and unquestion- 
ably as easy as from any of the liners. Any one who has a 
real knowledge of this class of vessel praises their sea-kindli- 
ness, and as an insurance risk they are unequalled. I have 
eleven, and am building another, not for sentiment, but for 
safety and usefulness, because IJ am a large underwriter and 
proprietor. What does this man, who is crying out about 
abstract evils, know about turrets? The last two paragraphs of 
his letter are so amazingly amateurish that I shall not ask you 
to give me space to reply to such twaddle. I have only now 
to say that the race of men that have made England supreme 
are not composed of monotonous dreary whiners who pour 
out cataracts of denunciation, and do their best to make the 
earth a miserable place on which to abide. 








Pie 
In my early sea days, and long after, there were found ; 
every forecastle one or two of the crew who were pat 
“sea lawyers.” They were never any good as sailors, T 
were abortive in every capacity, and apparently they are not 
extinct. There must always bea distinction drawa between 
the typical blunt, resourceful, dare-devil sailor and the 
croaker. The one is a fine specimen of English manhood, 
and the other is always unpractical, theoretic, and secure) 
indefinite.—I am, Sir, &c., WaLter Runcimay, 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


[To rue Epiror or Tax “ Srectator,”’] 

Srr,—I am reluctant to ask you for more space in which to 
deal with your correspondent Mr. Edward Noble’s charges, 
but his misrepresentations are so gross—whether deliberate, 
or due merely to ignorance of the conditions prevailing jn the 
mercantile marine, matters not—as to demand some further 
reply. In the letter'from me which you published on the 
23rd ult. I gave official chapter and verse for my figures, 
Finding these to be irrefutable, your correspondent takeg 
refuge in another Blue-book. He does not acknowledge the 
fact, however, but “again quotes the Return” (which he has 
never previously mentioned), ostensibly in correction of my 
statement taken from the standard authority on the subject, 
as to the percentage of foreigners in the mercantile marine, 
the only one which he attempts to rebut. I have, however, 
discovered his new source of information. It will scarcely be 
credited that it is the Report of the last quinquennial census, 
in the very first paragraph of which it is stated that “ they 
[the tables] do not show, and do not attempt to show, the 
total number of seamen who follow the sea service in con. 
nection with registered sea-going vessels.” 

Your correspondent is, {however, no happier in his treat. 
ment of his freshly found statistics. He begins by excluding 
38,425 Luscars, who are British subjects, from the total, and 
then taking the remainder—128,077 British, 34,906 foreign— 
he states that the result is “roughly twenty-five per cent, 
foreign.” But why “roughly,” when the exact percentage 
shown by the figures is 21-4 per cent.? And what, even under 
this inaccurate showing, becomes of his original statement 
that the crews of “eighty per cent. of the whole mercantile 
marine of Great Britain” are “usually aliens”? If Lascars 
be added, then the percentage of non-British subjects in the 
mercantile marine, which is surely the real question at issue, 
is 173 per cent., always based, be it borne in mind, ona 
Return which professedly does not cover the ground. Should, 
however, any of your readers desire to pursue an independent 
investigation on this subject, they will find all the informa- 
tion that is required given in detail in the tables prepared for 
the purpose by the Board of Trade, entitled “ Progress of 
Merchant Shipping” (No. 375). These tables, originally 
invoked by your correspondent, show the total number of 
British seamen in the last recorded year, 1907, to be 194,848, 
Lascars 44,604, and foreign seamen 37,694, They also show 
a steady increase in the number of foreigners in the British 
mercantile marine up to 1903, since when there has been a yearly 
decrease in the number of foreigners, and a yearly increase in 
the number of British and, to a still greater degree, of 
Lascar seamen. What “commentators” of the type of 
your correspondent always overlook is the fact that the 
enterprise of British shipowners has secured for this country 
the lion’s share of the carrying trade of the world, that 
British vessels trade abroad for long periods doing the work 
which foreign countries should in the natural order of things 
be doing for themselves, and that it is a physical impossibility 
to keep such vessels manned by all-British crews. The 
proportion of the population of these islands following 4 
seafaring career is as high now as it ever was—something 
like one in thirty of the adult males—but the Royal Navy 
absorbs a larger share than in former years. 

Your correspondent, as usual without any precise data, 
quotes an alleged summary of a judgment given at a Board 
of Trade inquiry, which shows that in the opinion of the 
Court a grave risk was incurred by a certain vessel on & 
certain voyage, although loaded in accordance with the 
statutory regulations. I have not been able to trace the 
case, but accepting for the moment his summary as authentic, 
what docs it show? Surely it shows how careful is the super 
vision of Government in all such matters, and how impossible 
it would be for such practices as your correspondent alleges 
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: esale to escape the light of day. If his 
= ne aeial Sreniation, he should be able to 
but hundreds of findings of a of gone 
43 i nt to sea undermanned, unseaworthy, 
that el ay pooh Because of one ceshonsieieiar 
oe nautical subjects one does not brand the whole cult 
s! 
Teenie clings to the fallacy of his own creation 
that “mail-ships are surveyed on sailing day,” and that it 
would be likewise possible for “tramps” to go through that 
process. “Tf a vessel's plates are weak, they are weak between 
‘wind and water,” he says. “Where then is the difficulty? 
It is difficult to imagine how he can have become so absurdly 
misinformed. I can only assume that he is misled by the 
inspection on sailing day of the steerage passengers and their 
accommodation, and the boats and lifebelts of emigrant- 
carrying ships. Some of these are also mail-ships, but they 
by no means exhaust the category of the liners. There is, 
however, nosurvey of these vessels “on sailing day” to deter- 
mine structural strength or detect “ weak plates between wind 
and water,” and none of course would be possible. It is, 
indeed, expressly provided by law that when such vessels are 
surveyed, “the survey shall be made before any portion of 
the cargo is taken on board ” (Section 239, Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894). 

To sum up, your correspondent lays at the door of British 
shipowners casualties which include the burning of a 
“muchwa ” near Kundapur Bar, Madras, yet refuses to take 
into account, as against foreigners, our Indian fellow-subjects 
serving in the mercantile marine. He excludes fishermen 
also from such manning, while seeking to saddle the owners 
of general trading vessels with the responsibility of the loss 
of fishing-boate. He levels charges against the “tramps 
which feed England,” and attempts to bolster them up by 
quoting the losses of small Colonial coasters which have never 
sailed in English waters. Entrenched in this morass of mis- 
representation and exaggeration, he will no doubt continue to 
pursue his congenial occupation of slinging mud at the 
mercantile marine. Perhaps one result of exposing his 
methods may be that less of it will stick—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Curnbert Laws. 

Exchange Chambers, 24 St. Mary Are, E.C. 


harges 
uote not one 


(To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectrator."’} 

S1r,—This letter is out of date, as I have only just received 
your issue of October 9th, but I hope you will insert it. I 
wish to express my strong sympathy with the cause Mr. Noble 
advocates. Iam glad to hear from him that inspectors are 
rather inadequate than venal, but the fact remains that ship- 
owners have it in their power, if they are wicked enough, to 
send unseaworthy ships to sea for their profit, thereby risking 
lives at least as valuable as their own. I sincerely hope this 
correspondence may rouse public opinion in this matter, and 
strike out some scheme which may be brought before the 
Board of Trade with practical result. As Mr. Noble points 
out, these undermanned death-traps, once away, are out of 
the power of supervision, and therefore inspection can hardly 
be too stringent before sailing. And I agree with you, Sir, 
that adequate carrying out of the present system should be 
tried before any new scheme is brought forward. Personally, 
1 think that it would have a very good effect to ship twenty- 
five selected shipowners to navigate a worn-out tramp across 
the Atlantic in October, but I fear that is not practicable.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F, 

[Wecannot continue this correspondence, but as Sir Walter 
Runciman and Mr. Cuthbert Laws bave written in somewhat 
strong terms we feel it would not be fair to Mr. Noble to deny 
him the right of a further reply. We must make it a con- 
dition, however, that no new ground is opened and that his 
letter shall be of moderate length.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE UNIONIST PARTY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
{To rue Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In my humble opinion, the Unionist Party in Parlia- 
ment have committed three mistakes in this matter, and have 
misrepresented the sound Conservative opinion of the country 
(1) in neglecting, in their long tenure of office prior to 1906, 
to formulate and carry through a sound contributory scheme; 
(2) in failing to oppose, stoutly and frankly, the unsound non- 
contributory Radical scheme which has now become such a 








burden on the country; (3) in now claiming credit for a 
scheme which, always discredited by sound political economists, 
will gradually become unpopular as its deteriorating effects 
on the national character become evident. The sacrifice of 
sound principle for the sake of catching votes is a policy 
which does not answer in the long run.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoNnsERVATOR. 





THE BUDGET REFERENDUM. 
[To tax Eprror or raz “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srz,—Your suggestion of a Referendum by the House of 
Commons in the Spectator of October 16th is very timely. 
But would it not be better if the Lords, and not the Commons, 
initiate the proposal? Suppose this substantive amendment 
were passed by the Lords immediately the Budget reaches 
them, and the Chamber adjourns while the House of Commons 
considers it? Would not this perfectly emphasise the position 
of the Peers ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





SOCIALISM AND THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
(To tas Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Now that Socialism has passed into the region of 
practical politics, it is perhaps interesting to learn that the 
precepts of Ptah-Hotep, written B.C. 3000, have what might 
be termed a Socialistic tendency, for side by side with the 
most exalted idea of man’s duty towards God and towards 
his neighbour we have the following advice to a young man :— 
“Tf thou hast ground to till, labour in the field which God 
hath given thee; rather than fill thy mouth with that which 
belongeth to thy neighbours it is better to terrify him that 
hath possessions to give them to thee.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Much Marcle, Herefordshire. C. C. Coors. 





WHAT IS LEGAL VALUE? 
(To tae Eprror or rus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In asking this question, I do not invite you to open 
your columns to an endless discussion on the postulates of 
political economy. What I should like to ascertain, with 
your assistance, is whether there is any recognised authorita- 
tive legal definition of value. What is the meaning Lord 
Loreburn, Lord Halsbury, Lord James, and Lord Shaw would 
by consent attach to the term, as lawyers, not as economists 
or as metaphysicians? Has the word any recognised legal 
meaning; or is it one of the privileges of Parliament that the 
House of Commons may at any time arbitrarily alter its 
meaning, and no one say them nay, if only the alteration is 
made by what they are pleased to call a Money Bill? Iam 
ashamed to have to ask these elementary questions, but, 
knowing how diverse the economical definitions of value are, 
and how controversial the whole subject is, I am curious to 
know what incontrovertible legal meaning attaches to the 
word “value” wherever it occurs in the Finance Bill. For 
example, every political economist is at liberty to give his own 
interpretation to the word “value” in the clause which 
provides that “ undeveloped land duty shall not be charged so 
far as the site value of the land is due to the value of the land 
for agricultural purposes”; but how must a lawyer define 
these two separate uses of the word P—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LayMay. 





HORACE, ODES IV. 7. 
(To rue Epiror or tux “ Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—Dr. Kynaston’s experiment of translating Horace, 
Odes IV. 7, in the original metre, published in your last 
issue, recalled to my mind that thirty years ago I attempted 
the same task, with the additional feature of supplementing 
the Latin metre by English rhyme. Perhaps you may be 
willing to compare the two versions. It is probably rash to 
differ from such a scholar as Dr. Kynaston; but surely the 
point of the fifth and sixth lines lies in the words “ audet 
ducere nuda choros,” indicating that, spring having returned, 
the Graces and nymphs can afford once again to doff their 
robes for dancing. If this be so, the point appears to be 
missed in his translation. My attempt was as follows :— 
Gone are the snows, and the grass is springing anew in the 
meadows, 
Leaves are again on the trees ; 
Earth pursueth her change, and the dwindling floods of the rivers 
Flow by their borders at ease ; 
Safely, the dance as she leads, may the Grace with her nymphs, 
and her sisters, 
Fling her apparel aside, 
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Hark, as it chases the day, to the plaint of the hour, and the 
scason,— 
“ Everything dies, and has died”! 
Loosed are the frosts by the Zephyr, the Spring is swallowed by 
Summer, 
Summer will perish apace 
Scon as the Autumn fruits have been shed, then cometh the Winter 
With his benumbing embrace. 
What tho’ the hurrying moons make good their loss in the 
heavens, 
We, when our spirits have fled 
Where is the good Aeneas, and Tullus the wealthy, and Ancus, 
Are but as dust and a shade. 
Who can tell if the gods will increase by the grant of to-morrow 
What has been counted to-day ? 
Greedy thy heir; but of all thou hast given the self that thou 
lovest, 
Nought can he carry away. 
Once thou art perished and gone, and high on his stately tribunal 
Minos has uttered thy doom, 
Eloquence, goodness, and birth, Torquatus, will not avail thee 
E’er to return from the tomb. 
Not, tho’ Diana may plead, will chaste Hippolytus ever 
Quit the infernal domain ; 
Not, tho’ he love him, can Theseus his own Pirithous waken, 
Bound in oblivion’s chain. 


—Y am, Sir, &c., CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
Hackwood, Basingstoke. 





CORDELIA. 
[To tHe Eniror or tae “Specraror.”)} 
S1r,—I have read with deep interest and sympathy the article 
on “ King Lear at the Haymarket” in your issue of Septem- 
ber 18th. But when you speak of Cordelia’s attitude in the 
opening scene as “ strangely unsympathetic” I am reminded 
of a criticism in Miss Yonge’s “ Christian Names” on the 
character of Cordelia. After commenting on the marvellous 
skill that makes a silent woman live before us in the few 
words that she utters, Miss Yonge goes on to say that the 
bribe offered by King Lear— 
“ What can you say to draw 

A third more opulent than your sisters ?’ 
is enough to close the lips of a delicate and high-minded 
woman. I quote from memory, but am sure that this is 
substantially correct. And nowhere are the nobility and 
sweetness of Cordelia’s character, I think, more beautifully 
shown than in that passage :— 

“ Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire.” 
This, by the way, is almost the only passage in which Shake- 
speare speaks with any sympathy of a dog.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brighton. F. 8S. Howranas. 





BRITISH HEROES. 
|To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprectator.”"} 

S1r,—Sir William Napier in his Life of his brother, General 
Sir Charles James Napier, mentions an instance of British 
self-sacrificing heroism as having occurred in Portugal in 
1811 which would appear to fulfil the conditions stated in the 
letter of “Pro Patrii” published recently in your columns, 
except that the name of the hero cannot be given. The 
following is Sir W. Napier’s account of the incident :— 

“Now one more heroic deed by a poor soldier, the noblest of 


destroyed by powder, during Massena’s advance ; but the match 
failed, the enemy poured on, and the passage seemed lest; then a 
man of Charles Napier’s old Corps, the Royal Artificers—would to 
God his name had been preserved for posterity—exclaimed ‘ It 
shall not fail; they shall not pass. So saying, he deliberately 
walked along the structure, a floating one, to the mine, relighted 
the match, and bending his noble head over the spark, continued 
to watch its deadly progress until the explosion sent him from a 
world he was too heroic to live in!” 

Sir William adds the question: “ Why are young men told to 
look in ancient history for examples of heroism, when their 
own countrymen furnish such leseons? ”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burrage Road, Woolwich. G. R. Hunter. 


[To ree Eprror or Tae “ Spectator,”’] 
S1r,—I wish to add Captain Nolan’s name to the list of our 
British heroes who lost their lives in doing, or trying to do, 
some service for their country. Captain Nolan, it will be 
remembered, endeavoured to stop the charge of the Light 
Brigade. He rode after it after it had started, and galloping 
in front tried by signs and voice to turn the Brigade and 
save it from disaster; but a Russian shell bursting beside 





. . . . PR 
him, bit him full in the chest. He must have known that }; 
chance of escape was very smal] indeed.—I am, Sir, y 


X. Y. z, 





[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spxcrator,”’} 
Srr,—In your issue of October 16th is an inquiry by « 
ry ueon : wy by “Pro 
Patrid” headed “ British Heroes.” May I be allowed to send 
to you copies of two tablets to be seen at Delhi, one over the 
gateway of the old arsenal, and the other at the Kashmir 
Gate P The latter I have not seen since 1905, and J hare 
some idea that the words have been added to, but in this ] 
may be mistaken. The copies I quote are taken from “ Delhi 
Past and Present,” by Sir H. C. Fanshawe, K.C.S.I., as those 
on photographs are hardly legible :— 
Tablet on Gateway of Old Arsenal, 
“On 11th May, 1857, 
Nine resolute Englishmen, 
Lt. Geo. Dobree Willoughby, Bengal Artillery, 
In Command, 
Lieutenant William Raynor, Lieutenant Geo. Forrest, 
Conductor G. William Shaw, Conductor John Buckley, 
Conductor John Scully, Sub-Conductor William Crow 
Sergeant Bryan Edwards, Sergeant Peter Stewart, 4 
Defended the Magazine of Delhi for more than four hours against 
large numbers of the rebels and mutineers, until the walls being 
scaled, and all hope of succour gone, these brave men fired the 
Magazine. Five of the gallant band perished in the explosion, 
which at the same time destroyed many of the enemy. 
This Tablet 
Marking the former Entrance Gate to the 
Magazine is placed here by the 
Government of India.” 


Tablet at the Kashmir Gate. 

“On the 14th September, 1857, the British Force stormed Delhi, 
It was after sunrise on that day that the under-mentioned party, 
advancing from Ludlow Castle in the face of a heavy fire, and 
crossing this bridge, which had been almost totally destroyed, 
lodged powcer-bags against and blew in the right leaf of this gate, 
thus opening the way for the assaulting Columns. 

Bengal Engineers. 
*Lieutenant Duncan Heme. 
*Lieutenant Philip Salkeld—mortally wonnded. 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
Sergeant John Smith. 
Sergeant A. B. Carmichael—killed, 
Corporal F. Burgess—killed. 
Bugler Hawthorne, 52nd Foot. 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
Soobadar Toola Ram. 
Jamadar Bis Ram. 
Havildar Madho—wounded. 
Havildar Tilok Singh—mortally wounded. 
Sepoy Ram Heth—killed. 

This memorial is placed here as a tribute of respect to those 
gallant soldiers by General Lord Napier of Magdala, Colonel, Royal 
Engineers, and Commander-in-Chief in India, 1876.” 

—I an, Sir, &e., WiLiiam Capper, Col., 
Commandant, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
[To ree Eprtor or Tue “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The following is from Cooper King’s “Story of the 
British Army” :—* Private Moyse of the Buffs was, with 
some Indian troops, taken prisoner near Sinho, and led before 
the Tartar General. Here the prisoners were ordered to kow- 
tow, the usual salutation from the lower classes in China to the 
upper, and which consists of kneeling down and touching the 
ground several times with the forehead. The native soldiers 
obeyed. Private Moyse refused, and was at once killed. The 
story has been touchingly poetised by Sir F. H. Doyle, under 
the title of ‘ The Private of the Buffs ’ :— 
‘ Last night amongst his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore, 
A drunken private of the Buffs 
Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place 
Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race.’” 
Surely there is room for this man in your list of heroes.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. H. B. 





THE BOY SCOUTS. 
{To ruz Epiror or rae “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—As one deeply interested in the welfare of boys, I was 
very glad to read your timely remarks cn Boy Scouts in last 


* Both these gallant officers have since dicd. Lieutenant Home was blowa 
up on October Ist by the premature explosion of a mine in destroying the fort 
of Malagarh. Lieutenant Salkeld, who lost an arm, and had his thigh broken 





in the storm, died of his wounds after lingering for many days, 
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If only for his sake, “ B. P.’s” many admirers 

uld be sorely grieved if this great scheme failed through 
br snecess. I hope your idea of interesting the lads in 
ps Cueaien may be carried out. I have often thought the 
coat Magusine errs in introducing so many tales full of 
peer’ escapes and wild adventure such as not one boy 
in a hundred is likely to experience. Why should there not 
be more stories dealing with ordinary boy life at school or 
work, which could be made quite as interesting in skilful 
hands as those impossible descriptions of boys acting as 
amateur detectives, &c.? A paper that lives on the suffrages 
of its readers may have to provide pabulum like this, but the 
movement should set up a higher standard. 

MEMBER OF VICTORIA LEAGUE. 


week's issue. 


organ of a great 
—I am, Sir, &e., 





A SQUIRREL’S FERRY-BOAT. 
[To tus Epitor or tue “ SpxctaTor.”’] 

Sir, —You said in your note in the issue of October 9th on 
this subject: “The squirrel who hoisted his own tail in the 
breeze should have an illustration by Dicky Doyle all to 
himself.” I think you may like to know that this adventurous 
squirrel has an illustration all to himself by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, who with Holman Hunt is the only survivor of the 
great men of the Preraphaelite circle, and whose pictures have 
made fairyland for so many generations of children. The 
writer is the happy possessor of the original, and it is repro- 
duced in Messrs. Longmans’ “ Babies’ Classics” as an illus- 
tration to William Howitt’s poem, “The Migration of the 
Grey Squirrels,” which has been mentioned by several of your 
correspondents.—I am, Sir, Xc., Ws a Be 





SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 
[To tus Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
$m,—The interesting correspondence on squirrels to which 
you have lately opened your columns puts one in mind 
that Sir Humphrey Gilbert named the little pinnace in 
which he was wrecked and lost, ‘The Squirrel,’—quite in- 
appropriately, it would seem, unless there existed in his mind 
some connexion between the little nut-cracker and the art of 
navigation. It was in that small craft of only forty tons that 
he braved the Atlantic on his last homeward voyage from 
Newfoundland, steadily resisting the entreaties of his 
friends, who, when a gale arose, hailed him from the great 
ship sailing alongside and besought him to come on 
board. But Sir Humphrey clave to ‘The Squirrel,’ and 
as the waves boomed and hissed around him he lifted 
his voice above the storm: “ We are as near heaven by sea 
as by land!” and, on a sudden, was swept from her bows. 
Sir Humphrey, like his half-brother, Sir Walter Ralegh, had 
heen reared amid the pleasant woods and streams of Devon. 
As the boys wandered together along the countryside he may 
well have learned to share Sir Walter's ardent love of Nature 
and keen insight into her ways; he too may have become 
“one of Nature's Privy Councillors.” And is it not possible 
that he desired to carry with him across the Atlantic the 
cherished remembrance of some fairylike voyage of discovery 
on which he had gazed with wide eyes and bated breath in the 
far-off Wonderland of his childhood?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Parkstone, Dorset. FraNcES BusHBy. 





A FREE-TRADE PLAY. 
[To tHe Epiron or tas “Srscraror.”’] 
Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to a perform- 
ance given at the Caxton Hall on Thursday afternoon of 
John Bull’s Market, which is described as a Free-trade 
play, and is from the pen of Lady Bell? A political 
argument may not be a very effective play, but a play is 
certainly a very effective political argument, and Lady Bell 
has marshalled her anti-Protectionist forces with the most 
convincing skill. In its construction John Bull’s Market 
shows traces of the influence of two very different forms of 
the didactic drama. The central figure of John Bull, 
the shop-proprietor, with his attendant good and bad 
angels of Free Trade and Protection, is evidently derived 
from the old English morality. Into the middle of this 
allegorical group are introduced with the most amusing 
results a highly realistic working man and his wife, 
brilliantly conceived in the later manner of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. The development of the play shows how John Bull, 


engages a new one, under whose régime every customer must 
pay sixpence before he is admitted. The results to the 
business are.almost fatal; but Free Trade fortunately 
reappears, and, after a spirited round of boxing, vanquishes 
Protection and is reinstated as manager. This final descent 
of a god from the machine will be regarded by many as a 
concession to the popular taste for a happy ending. I hope 
and believe, however, that Lady Bell’s optimism will be fully 
justified by the final result. The difficulties of acting a play 
of this description were surmounted by the company with great 
success. I may particularly mention the clever performance 
of Miss Hugolin Haweis in the part of Polly Craik.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SPECTATOR, 





GENERAL BAPTISTS. 
To tue Epiror or tux “Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—In your review in the Spectator of October 23rd of the 
“Records of the General Baptist Churches in England” your 
readers are led to think that General Baptists are therein defined 
as those who will live in communion with those who do not practise 
the immersion of believers. This is an utter misconception. On 
p. 6 their own definition is quoted: “We believe the doctrine of 
Universal Redemption.” This is repeated on p. 9, while on p. 21 
the distinctive point is set out twice: “'The salvability of all men”; 
“All men can be redeemed through the universal atonement of 
Jesus Christ.” On p. 26 the present official definition is given, and 
sets in the forefront the crucial doctrine: “The way of salvation is 
open to all.” This, and this alone, is the meaning of the term 
“General,” for all the three bodies to which it is applied. Tho 
question of communion is quite irrelevant. It would be interest- 
ing to Baptists to learn what you consider the “popular accepta- 
tion,” for evidently there are great mistakes current.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. T. Wurrtey. 
53 West Cliff, Preston. 





Cc 


SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
We have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 


Lady Hooker ose .» £1 1 0} Home-Ruler -_ —-— 4 ie 
John 8. Gibb ... oe «» 1 0 O| W. Arthur Lupton .., - 010 6 
Miss F. Buckley = «» 010 O| Mrs. Olive C. Burton m tee 
The Misses Ellis oe vw. 5 0 O|E. MR, - . 010 0 
J. St. Loe Strachey ... «- 5 O O| Anonymous , ove wo 98 3 6 
Anon, Scotland . .» 1 1 O| Miss L. Thomas ose o 883 6 


E. 8. . . ©&5 O 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





POETRY. 
‘EX PARTE” PORTRAITS. 
No. I11.—Tue Demacocusg, 








“ Tell men of high condition 
That manage the estate, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate, 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie.” 
—Sim Watrer Rareau, The Lie. 





Go forth, O “ Limehouse limb,”* 
Upon your risky road, 

Chanting the Georgian battle-hymn 
That knows no palinode, 

And tell each erring brother 

Politely he’s another. 


Tell how the Duke’s estate, 
When sold, brought in a pot 

Of money thirty times as greav 
As what he really got. 

And when the Duke denies, 

Do not apologise. 


Tell men that Dukes withhold 
From struggling village clubs, 
Though simply wallowing in gold, 

Their paltry guinea “subs.” 
And if the Dukes explain, 
Why, tell your tale again. 








dissatisfied with Free Trade, the old manager of his shop, 


* See Shake speare ( Henry VIL, Act V., Scene 4, tee 66) ae ‘ the limbs of 
Limehouse,”’ 
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Tell all the aged poor, 
Whatever its intentions 
A Tory Government, you’re sure, 
Can never pay their pensions. 
If Tories should resent it, 
Tell them you never meant it. 

















































































Tell Wealth she must disgorge 
Her huge ill-gotten gains 

And pay, to satisfy Lloyd George, 
A super-tax on brains. 

And if Wealth answer back, 

Put Wealth upon the rack. 


Tell Thrift she dams the streams 
/ Of sentiment which play 
On all humanitarian schemes— 
Schemes that have come to stay. 
And if her cause she plead, 
Straightway miscall her Greed. 


Tell Truth she is a maid 
Whom you revere too highly 
To drag her out at Biggleswade, 
At Broxburn, or at Filey. 
And if Truth should rebel, 
Confine her to her well. 


Tell Justice she is deaf 
To ev’ry honest claim— 
Unless the claimant has a chef 
And a handle to his name. 
If Justice ask for proofs, 
Make answer with your hoofs. 


So, having said your say, 
If troubled by compuuction, 
Be sure unto your soul to lay 
This all-consoling unction : 
No matter who is strongest, 
The first mud thrown sticks longest. 


co. i. G. 








BOOKS. 


CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS-ROADS.* 
In any circumstances, a new volume by George Tyrrell 
would gain a multitude of readers, because for many years 
his latest word about the most absorbing of all problems has 
heen awaited with eagerness by those who ponder religious 
questions. In this volume we have, alas! not merely his 
latest, but his last, words about these tangled and bafiling 
speculations. His own position, and the uncompromising 
attitude of the Papacy, endowed his more recent utterances 
with a pathetic interest; and this feeling is now deepened by 
the sordid and lamentable controversy which was raised over 
his open grave by the Pontifical authorities. In this most 
interesting book, edited, we may note, with great care and 
ability by Miss Petre, there is no vulgar controversy. It does 
not contain a word of recrimination or complaint. The title, 
Christianity at the Cross-Roads, gives a clear indication of 
its aim and scope. The present article is merely an endeavour 
to explain as simply as possible the contents and method of 
Father Tyrrell’s volume. Its one object is to state his pro- 
cedure and his point of view; to inform readers what they 
may expect to find,so that they can judge for themselves. 
Neither the writer nor the Spectator is to be held responsible 
for the farther process of agreeing or dissenting. 
Father Tyrrell sets before himself with unflinching candour 
a problem which confronts every serious and thinking 
person in this twentieth century. ‘“ The hope of a synthesis 
between the essentials of Christianity and the assured results 
of criticism is very widespread nowadays, and those who share 
it are commonly called Modernists or Liberals.” But, he 
adds, “ religion cannot be the criterion of scientific truth, nor 
science of religious truth. Each must be criticised by its 
own principles.” It is not, however, so easy to separate the 
two factors in the problem; but “in these pages I have asked 
myself frankly what I should consider the essence of Christi- 
anity if I were not acquainted with the results of criticism, 








* Christianity at the Cross-Roads. By Georze Tyrrell. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Miss M. D. Petre. Loudon: Lougmans and Co, [5s, net.] 
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and how much of ‘criticism I should admit if I cared nothin 
for Christianity.” Such is Father Tyrrell’s problem, ail 
is not confined, let us remember, to professed Liberals 0 
Modernists. It confronts every man who thinks, and it nad 
more destructively on those theological conservatives who 
imagine they can isolate their religion. The results of 
Father Tyrrell’s attempted equation are not “ very har. 
monious,” but not “hopelessly irreconcilable.” “The discord 
is much less than I had expected.” 


The problem, however, confronts not only individuals, byt 
Churches; and they are all in the same case, in varions 
degrees. The Roman Church is the most hard-pressed of al] 
She is at the centre of the battle, because her doctrina} 
positions are more numerous and daring, and so “ offer 4 
wider target to the shafts of criticism.” She is so compacted 
of scholastic logic that she can no longer distinguish between 
her fundamental and her contingent opinions. “They all 
stand or fall together, for they are all attached to the one 
root of ecclesiastical inerrancy.” Looser systems might 
survive amputation. “Rome would bleed to death if she 
sacrificed her little finger. Finally, this system, in its rigid 
unity, is tied fast, as none other, to certain fundamental pre- 
suppositions, which are assailed to-day by a philosophy based 
on the comparative study of religions, past and present.” [f 
Rome die in this battle, “other churches may order their 
coffins,” says Father Tyrrell; but “what Rome does not gee 
is that it cannot kill Modernism without committing suicide: 
that, paradox as it appears, Modernism, while the wound 
which it inflicts upon Catholicism is mortal, is yet the 
principle in virtue of which Catholicism lives. For life 
is movement: and where movement is extinct and excluded, 
death is near.” This penetrating judgment is borrowed 
from a suggestive paper on Modernism by Mr. Alfred 
Fawkes. ‘To accept or to reject Modernism would thus 
appear equally fatal to the Roman Church. But “ Catholic 
Christianity,” according to Father Tyrrell, “cannot live 
much longer on the old lines.” Its very ideas and categories 
must submit to criticism and change; for Modernism cuts at 
the foundations of all Churches, and the credentials of all 
documents. We are no longer satisfied with traditional 
beliefs, personal authority, official opinions, or the definitions 
of Councils. We insist on probing the mentality and the 
environment which influenced persons, composed books, 
moulded institutions, and formulated creeds. All Churches 
are uffected by this searching process. Apologists are forced 
back to the origins, to the roots and sources of their religion; 
and behind Christianity, behind every particular religion, is 
the older and deeper problem of the religious faculty itself, 
in all the stages of its manifestation. The early Christian 
apologists accepted the basis of Judaism without suspecting 
that there might be a farther analysis which would under- 
mine their whole position. Both Romanist and Protestant 
theologians in the sixteenth century accepted the ecclesiastical 
and mediaeval basis of Christianity. They aimed only at 
sifting that superficial tradition so far as documents might 
be manipulated in their own favour. They never dreamed of 
trying to get at the facts behind the documents, by estimating 
the origin and value of the records. But these are precisely 
the things which modern science demands, without which it 
will not and cannot believe. The Modernist is a man who is 
alive to all the bearings of this problem. “ By a Modernist,” 
Father Tyrrell writes, “I mean a churchman, of any sort, 
who believes in the possibility of a synthesis between the 
essential truth of his religion and the essential truth of 
modernity.” 


To such a man the merely ecclesiastical solution is unsatis- 
fying or impossible. The old orthodoxy, based on the im- 
mutability and identity of belief, looking backwards to 4 
golden age, appealing to the Fathers, rejecting all novelty as 
heretical, guarding the “deposit” of the faith, has been 
utterly exploded by what we know about the growth of 
dogmas and institutions, by criticism of the Bible and 
especially of the Gospels, by the science of comparative 
religion. The new orthodoxy tried to parry the assaults of 
history by a crude theory of development. It invented 4 
notion of “implicit” belief which might cover all discrepan- 
cies. According to this theory, there could be no heresy, for 
every one’s “implicit” belief was sound, whatever he might 
actually hold; and the Church was only infallible in recover- 
ing what she had lost. “Such a weapon simply murders the 
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system it would defend.” Facts are dead against it. “The 
resent ecclesiastical system 15 no more to be found in the 
frst century than our present civilisation is. Then came 
Newman's theory of development. He admitted a develop- 
ment of institutions and formulas, but not of faith, not of the 
«jdea.” His “ idea” was a spiritual force, not an intellectual 
concept nor @ dialectical conclusion. His system was Mo. 
logical and organic, not dialectical or architectural. But “so 
far, and it is now very far, as the Roman system has been 
ereated by scholasticism, it can only be maintained and 
defended by scholasticism. Newman's weapon was “a two- 
edged sword.” “ He did as much for unbelief as for belief. 
“Tt is absurd to speak of Newman as a Modernist in any 
degree,” and “equally absurd to speak of him as an Ultra- 
montane.” “If he was not an Ultramontane it is because he 
was more, and not less, conservative than that a priori school 
which evolves history out of general ideas, and holds docu- 
ments in abhorrence.” And Mr. Fawkes says, ominously, of 
Newman: “Though he is not named, there can be no doubt 
that his teaching is aimed at in propositions 25 and 58 of the 
Syllabus of 1907.” Newman will probably be safe so long as 
he can be used for a decoy; but time and the inevitable 
tendency of things are rapidly diminishing his influence as a 
proselytiser. “The doctrine of development ceased to have 
any value after the definition of infullibility. It was 
valuable as leading up to the definition, but afterwards 
it became an excuse for the introduction of novelties.” 
“ AJl the Fathers of the Church were heretics. St. Paul was 
a heretic. So was St. Augustine. So was St. Francis. So 
were Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Newman. But it is a pity 
that the world should know it.” “Let us point to the 
names of our sons, and not to their works.” So says 
Leo XIII. in the wittiest and cleverest of Mr. Manning’s 


Scenes and Portraits. 


But Father Tyrrell’s analysis goes deeper than the eccle- 
siastical controversies with which Newman was chiefly 
occupied. “The problem of present-day Catholicism is, not 
to reconcile itself with that of the earlier centuries, to find in 
both a common ‘idea’ of ecclesiasticism, but to find eccle- 
siasticism of any sort in Jesus Christ as He is given to us by 
historical criticism.” Since the days of Newman’s activity, 
however, New Testament criticism has been busy, and it has 
established results which have transformed the whole problem. 
Ecclesiasticism matters much less, or not at all; but Christ 
matters much more. “ The difficulty is, not Catholicism, but 
Christ and Christianity.” Of this criticism and its methods 
Newman was ignorant; but if on one hand it has been a 
solvent of much traditional ecclesiasticism, as Newman con- 
ceived it, on the other hand it has, by reconstructing the 
historical Christ (i.c., Christ as presented in the earliest 
records), connected His mentality more closely than ever before 
with the chief underlying principles of Catholicism. Father 
Tyrrell sees that the “ eschatological view,” the notion and 
immanence of “The Kingdom,” is the true key to Christ’s 
mind, principles, and teaching. “ Nothing is original in the 
righteousness preached by Jesus.” ‘Much, however, is 
coloured by the immediate expectation of the end and is 
applicable only to such an emergency.” The Kingdom, more- 
over, is transcendental: its principles and precepts and 
aspirations are concerned solely with a new world and another 
life. The modernised and rationalised Jesus of Germanic and 
Protestant liberal theology has been destroyed, as Father 
Tyrrell argues, by deeper and sounder criticism. He was 
only constructed by ignoring the most essential factors in the 
problem. And the real mentality of Christ has been preserved 
more fully by Catholicism than by any other form of 
Christianity. This is a bold conception, and a seeming 
paradox; but it will not be easy to confute Father Tyrrell’s 
argument. He faces, quite boldly and frankly, the difficulties 
of this position. The world as it is, or even as perfected 
according to modern theories, cannot satisfy human aspira- 
tions. In a very striking and moving passage (pp. 120-21) 
he shows that our existing society and any conceivable 
material progress are both insufficient and unsatisfying. 
He owns candidly that the early Christian conception of the 
universe, and any literal interpretation of the Apocalyptic 
ideal, are also impossible to us; but, he says, the ideal is 
necessary for us; the Apocalyptic notion and imagery may be 
accepted by us as symbolic, as our expression of the ideal. 
He warns us of the existing danger which is incurred by a 





half-way position between literalism and symbolism, reminding 
us that symbols and visions are not necessarily unrealities. 
Perhaps the weakest link in his chain of argument is where he 
says, truly, that Christ’s “ Messianic consciousness was the 
main determinant of His action and utterance. Of that con- 
sciousness, we do not know the source, presumably it was 
derived from some sort of vision or revelation.” “ Visions in 
those days were not hallucinations, but revelations of hidden 
realities.” but it may not, and in 
any case visions were no monopoly of Jews and Christians. 
There were the voice of Socrates, the ideas of Plato, and the 
great deeps of Oriental mysticism. 

It is not possible to follow Father Tyrrell through the 
whole of-his volume, or even to indicate all the points 
which he discusses. Enough may have been said to show 
that this is a book which must be read, and pondered, and 
reckoned with. It might be added that England in our 
time has not produced his equal for depth, breadth, subtlety, 
honesty, and courage in theological matters. It might be 
urged, farther, that in this volume, and in Through Scylla 
and Charybdis, he has shown himself by far the strongest and 
most convincing apologist whom modern Catholicism has 
trained. Only the most suspicious and timid Censor could 
find in him any serious matter to condemn, and the Papal 
Church may yet be compelled to regret the expulsion of so 
redoubtable and indispensable an ally. 

Perhaps it may be advisable to say a final word about the 
very dubious term Catholicism. What Catholicism really is 
no scientific and impartial historian would venture to say. 
There never has been, in any literal sense, a Catholic Chureh. 
Neither has there ever been any institution which embraces 
all the lawful claimants to Catholicity. In the popular view, 
Catholicism, or Roman Catholicism, might be defined as 
Latin mediaevalism compressed into the autocratic moulds of 
the sixteenth century, and directed by the methods of the 
Counter-Reformation, ¢.e., by the Jesuits. In other words, 
it is a rigid militarism lubricated by unctuous and casuistical 
opportunists. That, certainly, is not what Father Tyrrell 
means by his ideal Catholicism. He distinguishes clearly 
between Catholicism and Papalism, even between the Roman 
Primacy and the Bureaucracy which exploits it. The Curia, 
he says, has ousted from influence first the laity, then the 
priesthood, and now the episcopate, and so is the chief 
provocative cause of Modernism. The Papacy, so far as one 
can see, is busily engaged in killing Roman Catholicism; 
and thus, of necessity, it is committing suicide by 
emasculating and sterilising the forces on which alone 
it depends. But all its foes are not within. “The im- 
pregnable rock upon which we build,” says Leo XIII. in 
Scenes and Portraits, “is simply the impregnable ignorance 
of the majority.” “The principal hope for religion lies in the 
fact that the lower classes do not think.” Well, they do 
think and know a little more extensively than they did in the 
ages of faith and of fanaticism, when the Papal theocracy was 
constructed. But the reign of these Infallibilists is over, and 
nothing short of a catastrophe to civilisation can restore them. 
“Which of the sciences have they not persecuted? Much 
more will they persecute that which deals with religion itself, 
their peculiar field of exploitation.” Expressions of the 
religious idea must change; but “we may be sure that 
religion, the deepest and most universal exigency of man’s 
nature, will survive.” “The spirit of Christ has again and 
again saved the Church; for where that spirit is, there is 
liberty.” “ Are we not hastening to an impasse—to one of 
those extremities which are God’s opportunities ? ” 

Such are the final words in Father Tyrrell’s book. In the 
preface he had added this.sentence: “ With all its accretions 
and perversions, Catholicism is, for the Modernist, the only 
authentic Christianity.” Let us leave him for the present 
with this audacious hope, trusting the issue to the future, and 
abstaining rigorously from all prophecies. 


It may be so, of course ; 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF H. M. STANLEY.* 
WE all know books which repel even while they attract, 
They are the sort which one puts down occasionally with one’s 
sympathies estranged only to return immediately and to read 
on, protesting perbaps, but enthralled. We cannot remember 





* The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B., 4c. Edited by his 
Wife, Dorothy Stanley. With 16 Photogravures anda Map, London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co, [2Is. net.) 
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to have read any bopk for years which fulfils these conditions 
so strikingly as Sir Henry Stanley’s Autobiography. A hard 
man we ourselves think he was—he discusses freely the charge 
brought against him of unnecessary “ hardness” in Afrioa— 
but we venture to say that no one could read this book right 
through and assert afterwards that Stanley was not in his own 
way a perfectly sincere man, and, what is more, a God-fearing 
man. If we know anything of the undesigned evidences of 
sincerity, his is proved by numerous entries in his diaries, 
which were not written for publication. Here, then, is a 
paradox,—a man who took counsel with his heart whether he 
was doing right or wrong, and prayed for guidance. if not 
with the regularity, at least with the conviction, of Gordon, 
yet who made enemies, as he testifies, all along the line, 
and established a standing reputation for “hardness” among 
his European and African followers. The contradiction is 
not new. Was not Jolin Newton at once a slave-trader 
and an evangelical proselytiser and hymn-writer? We do 
not, of course, compare Stanley in precise terms with John 
Newton, for Stanley always said that he detested slavery (as 
Newton did eventually), and he declared that his object in 
helping King Leopold to found the Congo Free State was 
civilisation, and civilisation alone. Yet when we look at the 
subsequent history of the Congo what an irony! Stanley did 
not found the Congo, as Lady Stanley justly points out, to 
make money. His income came almost entirely from his 
books. Must we suppose that he was an indifferent judge of 
men? Lady Stanley tells us that he “heartily admired and 
relied on” King Leopold, yet he condemned numerous persons 
who never lent their names to institutions which notoriously 
affront civilisation. We cannot, indeed, see our fellow-men as 
such mean and disloyal comrades as Stanley found most of 
them to be. Ina peculiarly harsh passage in the introduction 
to his Autobiography he writes :— 

“ My inclination, as a young man, was always to find congenial 
souls to whom I could attach myself in friendship, not cling to for 
support, friends on whom I could thoroughly rely, and to whom I 
could trustfully turn for sympathy, and the exchange of thoughts. 
But, unfortunately, those to whom in my trustful age I ventured 
to consign the secret hopes and interests of my heart, invariably 
betrayed me. In some bitter moods 1 have thought that the 
sweetest parts of the Bible are wholly inapplicable to actual 
humanity, for no power, it appeared to me, could ever transform 
grown-up human beings so as to be worthy of heavenly blessings.” 


In his childhood Stanley had more reason than enough to 
hate the world. Disowned by a heartless mother, and rejected 
by selfish relations, he was put as a child into the St. Asaph 
Workhouse, where he was exposed to the inhuman and half- 
insane tantrums of a ferocious bully who afterwards went 
quite mad. Oliver Twist’s experiences were gentle compared 
with those of John Rowlands, as Stanley’s name was in 
childhood. The gloomy narrative is told with a force, not 
merely in recording external facts—that we expected—but in 
interpreting the heart of a child in contact with this welter of 
cruelty and stupidity, which has been a revelation to us of 
Stanley's literary power. After running away from St. Asaph 
Stanley went to Liverpool, where he was harboured by kinder 
relations, but met in other respects with more cruelty, and, 
what was worse, with a Pecksniffism in one family which 
made glittering promises to him without apparently the 
thought of trying to redeem them. From the rebuffs of 
Liverpool he escaped as a cabin-boy on board a ship bound 
for New Orleans, only to enter once more into a new cosmos 
of outrageous inhumanity. At New Orleans he ran away 
again, as the officers of the ship had deliberately intended 
that he should in order that they might not be compelled to 
pay his wages. Thrown on his own resources once more, he 
walked up to a gentleman who was sitting outside a store and 
asked him if he wanted a boy. The gentleman did not; but 
something in Stanley’s manner or face made him enter into 
conversation with the outcast, and the result was employment. 
The gentleman was Henry Morton Stanley, who subsequently 
adopted the boy, bestowed on him his own name, and tended 
and trained him. 


The happiness of Stanley’s companionship with his new 
father was soon ended by the latter's death, and we find 
Stanley volunteering to fight on the Confederate side in the 
American Civil War. He had no thoughts apparently on the 
rights and wrongs of the Civil War; he joined the “ Dixie 
Greys” because his acquaintances were all Southerners, 
because he liked adventure, and because he was ashamed, if 





any other reason be asked, not to do what every other abl 
bodied young man was doing. We get a curious glimpse . 
the influence of women in recruiting for the war. When 
Stanley was still hesitating whether to volunteer he received 
from some unknown woman a parcel of girl’s clothes, The 
only great battle in which he took part was Shiloh, of which 
he gives a wonderfully vivid account from the po‘nt of yioy 
of the soldier who knew not in the least how the progress of 
his own corps fitted in with the movements of the whole army 
At the end of the battle he was taken prisoner. His enemies 
closed round him with the anger of battle in their souls -— 
“T looked into their faces, deformed with fear and fury, and I 
felt intolerable loathing for the wild-eyed brutes! Their eyes 
projected and distended, appeared like spots of pale blue ink i 
faces of dough! Reason had fled altogether from their features 
and, to appeal for mercy to such blind, ferocious animalism would 
have been the height of absurdity, but I was absolutely indifferent 
as to what they might do with me now. Could I have multiplied 
myself into a thousand, such unintellectual-looking louts might 


have been brushed out of existence with ease—despite their 
numbers. They were apparently new troops, from such back. 
lands as were favoured by German immigrants: and, though of 
sturdy build, another such mass of savagery and stupidity could 
not have been found within the four corners of North America, 
How I wished J could return to the Confederates, and tell them 
what kind of people were opposing them! Before their bayonets 
reached me, my two guards, who were ruddy-faced Ohioans, flung 
themselves before me, and, presenting their rifles, cried, ‘Here! 
stop that, you fellows! He is our prisoner!’” 

Stanley suffered acutely in a Federal prison, and later took 
the oath of allegiance to the North and changed iis grey 
uniform for a blue. By this time he was more dead than 
alive. Here the Autobiography proper ends; the rest of the 
book is composed of extracts from his diaries and books 
pieced together and fitted in with exceptional skill by Lady 
Stanley, so that there is a coberent narrative to the end of 
Stanley’s life. 

Stanley's achievements after he began to write for the New 
York Herald are well known,—the great feat of discovering 
Livingstone, the relief of Emin Pasha, and all his notable 
geographical discoveries. The value of this half of the book 
lies in the comments of his diaries on events which are now 
part of the history of the world. Sometimes we are moved to 
admiration, and sometimes to strong dissent. We regret, for 
example, that Stanley should have cut his name deep on the 
temple of Persepolis, and while the fit of estrangement is still 
upon us we come (within four pages) upon this passage, which 
makes us behold the man once aguin likeable and human :— 

“ Solitude taught me many things, and showed newspapers in 
quite a new light. There were several subjects treated in a 
manner that wild nature seemed to scorn. It appeared to me that 
the reading of anything in the newspapers, except that for which 
they were intended, namely news, was a waste of time; and 
deteriorative of native force, and worth, and personality. The 
Bible, however, with its noble and simple language, I continued 
to read with a higher and truer understanding than I had ever 
before conceived. Its powerful verses had a different meaning, 
a more penetrative influence, in the silence of the wilds. I came 
to feel a strange glow while absorbed in its pages, and a charm 
peculiarly appropriate to the deep melancholy of African 
scenery.” 

Stanley’s explanation of why Livingstone did not return 
for so longa time is very curious, and increases in its way the 
affectionate admiration all who know his history must feel for 
that remarkable man. Livingstone had promised his friend 
Sir R. Murchison that he would solve the problem of the 
watershed north of Lake Tanganyika, and such was his 
scrupulous fidelity to an undertaking which was, one would 
say, implicitly dependent upon circumstances that he was 
unwilling to return unsuccessful, although he had long since 
been deprived by misfortune of the means of carrying out 
his resolve. 

While recommending this book as an extraordinarily 
interesting study of character, quite apart from the adventures 
in it, we must put in a word of strong protest against Lady 
Stanley's attack on the Dean of Westminster for refusing to 
allow Stanley to be buried inthe Abbey. This is not an agree- 
able subject for dispute, but it is necessary that whoever is Dean 
should be defended againtt attacks which amount to charges 
of malice. Possibly the system under which the Dean is 
the sole authority for giving permission for the national 
honour of burial in the Abbey is not a° good one, but so long 
as it holds the Dean is entitled to freedom from direct attack 
by the relations of the distinguished dead. He has to decide 
each case on its merits, and he may reasonably claim credit 
for sincerity, however much his opinion may differ from that 
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people. If he is not to act on his own judgment, on 
of cer gts oa rely? It surely cannot be argued that he is 
pent by the newspapers with the biggest circulations, or 
- reed by the threats and complaints of a dead man’s family 
coe 


and friends. 





THE HAPPY WARRIOR.* 
Tue life of a soldier who died at thirty-two, told mainly in 
his letters, is a new and bold form of military biography. A 
hero in undress is always a disquieting thought to a world 
which loves picturesque conventions. On the whole, Wolfe 
comes well out of the ordeal. In his letters to his friends and 
to his family the stiff young soldier reveals many traits which 
round off our picture of the conqueror of Quebec. We see 
more plainly his absorption in his work, his strangely mingled 
candour and pride, his generous egotism; and we see a very 
human and trivial side of his nature, which redeems it from 
priggishness. Mr. Beckles Willson for the most part lets the 
letters tell their own story. The narrative which he gives us 
js always clear and picturesque, and he has a shrewd eye for 
dramatic effects. He is in love with his subject, which, after 
all, is the first requisite for a good biography. It is a con- 
scientious and able piece of work, and, we trust, will find a 
multitude of readers. Our only criticism is that sometimes 
he is too obviously picturesque, and too fond of pointing 
needless morals,—a fault it is hard to avoid when you are 
acting as guide through a man’s correspondence. Also the 
description of the battle of Culloden on p. 61 is quite out of 
date. The story of the Macdonalds’ conduct has been long 
exploded. 

The early letters are mainly a bald chronicle of cam- 
paigning incidents. Wolfe began his military career at 
the age of thirteen, though in his first service he got no 
further than the Isle of Wight. He next smelt powder in 
the Low Countries and was at Dettingen with his regiment. 
The “Forty-five” brought him to Scotland, and he was at 
Falkirk and Culloden. Then followed some dismal years of 
Scottish service, where he laboured at his profession and 
improved his education by studies at Glasgow College. It 
was dreary work, but he got rapid promotion, and at twenty- 
three found himself a Lieutenant-Colonel. One of the letters 
gives the story of the Appin murder, and from others we learn 
that he relieved the tedium of garrison life by fishing and 
shooting,—one of the first Englishmen to pursue Highland 
sport. How warm and considerate a friend he could be his 
letters to Rickson show. Indeed, this eager, ambitious young 
man had no lack of human virtues. He was an admirable 
son, a loyal comrade, an ardent if whimsical lover, devoted to 
his dogs, and greedy of the company of friends. He had 
the slight priggishness, of course, which belongs to every 
ambitious young man who does not suffer fools gladly, and 
is restlessly conscious of his own capacity. The early 
episodes in his affection for Miss Lawson are a little 
comic as narrated in his letters, though most men would 
be equally ridiculous if they were as candid correspondents. 
Hungry ambition makes a young man metaphysical and 
introspective, and the letter written to his mother from 
Inverness when he was only twenty-five has an odd Byronic 
flavour. The truth is that Wolfe had an unquiet youth. The 
vis vivida vitae was so strong in him that he bore delays and 
disappointments hard, and the inferiority of his fellows drove 
his mind back on itself. For all his humanity, he was very 
old for his years. He had reflected deeply on the problems 
of war, and had no tolerance for slipshod incapacity. As 
Mr. Willson says justly, he is an instance of the truth of 
Napier’s saying that every great General has been also a 
well-read man, for his letter of 1756 to Thomas Townshend 
shows him really learned in the literature of his profession. In 
aletter to Rickson written in 1751 he suggests the employment 
of independent Highland companies in the American War, 
and though we cannot agree with Mr. Willson that his was 
the famous scheme submitted to Cumberland in 1756, yet he 
deserves the credit of having first entertained the idea. He 
thought, too, of statesmanship as well as of war. There isa 
letter to his mother from Louisburg dated 1758 which in 
eloquent words forecasts the future of the American Colonies. 
With such a temperament he found waiting a hardship, and 
grew despairing when he was disappointed of regimental 





* The Life and Letters of James Wolfe. By Beckles Willson. London: W.- 
Heinemann. [18s, net. ] 








promotion. The futile Rochefort Expedition first revealed 
him to Pitt as an exceptional man. At Louisburg he was 
given his chance, and convinced the Minister that in him he 
had the man for his purposes. Mr. Willson, on the whole, 
tells the story of the Quebec Expedition with vigour and 
judgment, and the chapter on the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham could hardly be bettered. But, like Mommsen in 
th case of Caesar, he is anxious to prove too much, and he 
leaves the impression, not warranted by the evidence, that 
Wolfe had the great final coup in his mind for long. Rather 
it seems to us to have been one of those flushes of heroic 
inspiration which come to a great man sometimes when he 
believes that all is over. Wolfe had all but given up hope 
when he saw his way to this one supreme effort. Mr. Willson 
also makes too much of the difficulties with the Brigadiers. 
Monckton and Murray were admirable and loyal soldiers, and 
Charles Townshend, though of an awkward temper, was an 
efficient enough subordinate. Muny great captains have been 
worse served, 

One fact is well brought out in these letters which the 
dramatic interest of the Quebec campaign is apt to make us 
overlook. Wolfe was one of the best of regimental officers,— 
a rare combination in a man born for independent command 
in the field. We see him in Flanders and Scotland jealously 
cognisant of every detail, anxious about the troops’ comfort 
and conduct, at once a leader and a governor of men. 
It was this quality which first recommended him to 
his superiors, “A young officer,” Walpole calls him, “who 
had extracted reputation from his intelligence of disci- 
pline, and from the perfection to which he brought his 
own regiment. The world could not expect more from 
him than he thought himself capable of performing.” This 
thoroughness in routine matters shows the excellent good 
sense of the man, for Wolfe had that rare combination,—good 
judgment and great warmth of imagination. We think that 
there is every reason to believe the story of his gasconade in 
Pitt’s presence. An eager soul is apt to rush after purple, 
and what is theatrical in everyday life may be an inspiration 
in the crisis of battle. Like Nelson, Wolfe had a kind of 
cool insanity about him. He was all for desperate paths, 
but so far as mortal prescience could go, he knew every 
detail of the road. To such a man fate is kind. He saw 
the service of a veteran before he was thirty, and he had high 
independent command at an age when a soldier nowadays has 
scarcely got his company. His great coup, which depended upon 
a hundred accidents, succeeded, and if he fell in the moment 
of victory, his death only made the tale of his exploit the 
more immortal. When one compares him with Howe (whom 
he thought “ the noblest Englishman that has appeared in my 
time”), dead in a petty fight with his life’s work unaccom- 
plished, one realises how amply fortune gave him the career 
of his ambitions. He was the true hero, of like passions 
with other men, but with one purpose consuming all lesser 
ends. Two sentences in a Jetterto Rickson show the man in 
his essential simplicity :— 

“T have this day signified to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose of 
my slight carcase as he pleases, and that I am ready for any 
undertaking within the reach and compass of my skill and 
cunning. am in a very bad condition both with the gravel and 
with rheumatism, but I had much rather die than decline any 
service that offers.” 





MR. WATSON’S NEW POEMS.* 
Mr. Watson is so sparing in gifts to his admirers that the 
first duty of a reviewer is to express his gratitude and 
pleasure at the appearance of a new volume. In these days 
of slipshod performance combined with pretentious theories 
of art, it is a comfort to have one man who holds by the old 
stern traditions, who reveres his task, and scrupulously and 
honourably gives only of his best. All Mr. Watson's work is 
the outcome of a clear and sane philosophy of poetry. In 
Stevenson’s fine phrase, his aim is “the piety of speech.” In 
a sonnet in his new volume addressed to Richard Watson 
Gilder he speaks of “the fops of style” who “misuse our 
brave great language,” and in the fine lines entitled “ The 
Orgy on Parnassus” he writes :— 
“You may flout convention and scout tradition, 
With courage as great as your art is small, 
Where the kings of mind, with august submission, 
Have bowed to the laws that outlast you all.” 





* New Poems, By William Watson. London: John Lane. (5s. net.] 
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This is bravely and truly spoken. Mr. Watson, both in 
thought and style, is always conscious of the reign of law. 
He labours to achieve that complete clarity and simplicity 
which are only achieved through labour. Like Stevenson, he 
“skims the pot”; or, to adopt another metaphor, he hammers 
and beats the gold of his fancy till the shape is perfect. 
Sometimes, of course, this method fails. Where the quantity of 
metal is small, the beating may result in an excessive thinness. 
Not all metal will endure so rigorous an art. Song, he says, 
“must forbear all easy and light accost.” His accost is never 
easy, but now and then it is somewhat light. Sometimes, too, 
little roughnesses escape him. In the fine poem, “ The Mountain 
Rapture,” he can fall into such an unpleasing awkwardness as 
this :— 
« Remembrance of that ecstasy terrene 
Whence leapt the cataracts ; an eternised thrill, 
Coéval with the paroxysm that still 
Writhes on the countenance of the seared ravine.” 

But such blemishes are rare. Almost everything in this book 
reaches a high level of poetic accomplishment ; and when the 
inspiration is adequate to the craftsmanship the result is 
noble poetry. 

We like Mr. Watson best when he is at his simplest, 
when he puts a fine conception into words so wholly simple 
and appropriate that the garment of style is inseparable from 
the thonght. Such is the charming “The Playmates,” “ Hate,” 
the verses “ To M. W.,” the poem on “ The Scott Monument,” 
the “Tboughts” suggested by the building of Liverpool 
Cathedral, and above all the wonderful “Stones of Stanton 
Drew.” In none of these is the thought difficult or subtle, 
but in all it is profound with the profundity of simple 
things, and the verse has the same profound simplicity. 
Though the exquisite lines on Stanton Drew appeared so 
lately in our own columns, we cannot forbear the pleasure of 
quotation :— 

“Tsled and estranged from every mood, 
Of all that lived and grew, 
Deep in forgotten time they stood— 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 
All sunlit was the earth I trod, 
The heaven was frankest blue ; 
But secret as the thoughts of God, 
The Stones of Stanton Drew.” 


The “Tavern Song” proves what a skilful artist can make 
out of the commonest and tritest materials. A poem such as 
“To the Invincible Republic” shows Mr. Wateon in another 
mood, one of splendid and sonorous eloquence. No better 
blank verse has been written in our day than its concluding 
lines. Perhaps, however, the best work is to be found in the 
set of seventeen sonnets “To Miranda,” sonnets which have 
both simplicity and high eloquence, and recapture something 
of the great note of Wordsworth. They are in the Words- 
worthian manner, rising slowly to a great crescendo, and filled 
throughout with something of the same spacious imagination. 
‘We quote the first :— 
“ Daughter of her whose face, and lofty name 

Prenuptial, of old States and Cities speak, 

Where lands of wine look north to peak on peak 

Of the overwatching Alps: through her, you claim 

Kinship with vanished Power, unvanished Fame ; 

And midst a world grown colourless and bleak 

I see the blood of Doges in your cheek, 

And in your hair the Titian tints of flame. 

Daughter of England too, you first drew breath 

Where our coy Springs to our coy Summers yield ; 

And you descend from one whose lance and shield 

Were with the grandsire of Elizabeth, 

When the Plantagenet saw the avenger Death 

Toward him spurring over Bosworth field.” 





THREE YEARS IN TIBET.* 

M. Kawacucut, who was once Rector of a Buddhist 
monastery in Tokyo, is an enthusiastic student of the litera- 
ture of his religion, and became impressed with the belief 
that he ought to investigate the sources which were to be 
found in Tibet. In May, 1897, he started on his journey. His 
farewell was curiously characteristic. From friends who 
pressed presents-upon him he would receive nothing; only 
from such as drank or smoked too much he accepted a 
pledge to abstain, and prevailed upon others who were fond 

© Three Years in Tibet. By the Shramana Ekai Kawaguchi. London: Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society. [16s, net. } 





ie 
of fishing to give up this impious practice. (We obsery, 
however, that when he found himself in danger from a Tibetay 
spy he did not seruple to ply the man with liquor till he Wag 
dead drunk.) He spent about a year and a half in Darjeeling 
learning the Tibetan language. He had lessons from 
fessionals, but he found that children were his best teachers, In 
January, 1899, he was ready to start; but as his movements were 
watched he returned to Calcutta and made his way to Nepal, 
intending to enter Tibet from that point. It is interesting to 
know that his stock of money was £42. His plan was to pass 
as a Chinese lama who was returning home, and was taking 
Lhasa on his way. The chief difficulty was that though he 
could read Chinese, he could not speak it. As he was certain to 
be questioned at the “challenge gates,” it was necessary to find 
some bypath which would enable him to avoid them. How he 
did this is related in the volume before us, and the story, though 
told with an amount of detail which suits the leisurely East 
better than the busy West, is well worth following. Perils of 
robbers, perils of the ‘way, cold and hunger, rivers dangerous 
to cross, and mountains which he could scarcely climb, cop. 
fronted him. It was hard to carry his baggage, and it was 
scarcely a relief when the predatory Tibetans, a very numerous 
class, took it from him. Then his hours of ease were not safe. 
The daughter of one of his hosts fell in love with him; “not 
handsome, not ugly ; a comely little thing,” is his portrait of 
her. She was certainly not shy. Her mother, she said, was a 
lady of a very kind heart; her father owned a hundred and 
sixty yaks and four hundred sheep; life at home was a per. 
petual chacang pemma,—the words mean drinking tea and 
intoxicants alternately, which is the Tibetan equivalent for the 
summum bonum. It took him all his time and all his hoard of 
maxims to preach down her heart. Probably it helped him that 
he had buta mean opinion of her country-people. He describes 
them as dirty beyond all human precedent, and not much 
whiter within than withont. The Buddhism of Tibet pleased 
him little, and the priests stillless. There are twenty thousand 
priests, he tells us, in Lhasa, nearly all of them “ warrior 
priests,” a turbulent set who do no credit to their profession. 
Even such an ordinary observance as touching the head of an 
animal about to be slaughtered with a Buddhist text was not 
followed. 





LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES.* 
THESE recollections of men and things were written, we are 
told by the editor, between the yeara 1864 and 1538. The 
earlier of these dates carries us back nearly half-a-century, 
and in view of this fact it would have been as well if the 
editor had added footnotes to distinguish the persons men- 
tioned. On p. 91, for instance, Lady Wake relates that she 
had felt “ quite proud” of a partner, “a double first class 
man, young Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax).” Such is 
man’s capacity for making mistakes that a note, “The first 
Viscount Halifax, 1800-1885,” would have been useful. A 
very pleasant volume this is, with its simply drawn sketches 
of a life that already seems quite remote. How strange, fo 
instance, to read of how the Archbishop of York went to 
Doncaster races, not in the carriage-and-four which belonged 
to archiepiscopal state, but on horseback! Here, again, 
is a tragic story of how Colonel Percy carried to the 
Prince Regent the despatch unnouncing the victory of 
Waterloo, and suffered so much from the fatigue, added to 
the strain of three days’ fighting, that he had a stroke of 
paralysis. But can it be true that on the day after his 
arrival (about sixty hours after the close of the battle) his 
sister, Lady Susan Percy, “laying her hand upon his sash 
hastily drew back; it was still wet with blood from 
Waterloo”? But for most readers the most interesting 
portions of the volume will be those which concern Lady 
Wake’s brother, Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. She was his senior by eleven years, and for 
some years took a special care of his health, which in his 
childhood was very frail. We have a very pleasant picture of 
the “little Bishop,” as he was called,—perhaps the nickname 
helps to explain the curious story of how in his undergraduate 
days he paid a visit of inspection to Lambeth Palace. And, 
indeed, he seems to have had something of a balo about him 
from his earliest days. There is nothing in what is told of 
him but increases our respect ; one detail of his life that is made 














* The Reminiscences of Charlotte, Lady Wake, Edited by Lucy Wake. 
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t than we remember to have seen it made before 
is the burden of feeble health against which he had to strive. 
We cannot forbear repeating a curious anecdote which we owe 
to the Archbishop, itself an example of changed manners. 
After his appointment to the See of London, he paid homage 
to the Queen along with the Bishop of Durham, and the latter 
told him how twenty years before, after going through the 
eremony with William IV., on his appointment to 
King addressed him: “ Bishop of Ripon! I charge 
you, as you shall answer before Almighty God, that you never 
by word or deed give aid or encouragement to those d d 
Whigs who would upset the Church of England.” Here it 
would have been as well to add after the footnote, “The 
Bishop of Durham is himself the authority for this anecdote,” 
the words, “ Charles Thomas Longley, Ripon 1836, Durham 
1856, York 1860, Canterbury 1862.” 


more prominen 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Fapran Wake, the editor of the Morning Post, recapitu- 
lates in a remarkable article in the Nineteenth Century 
entitled “ Unionist Opportunism and Imperial Democracy” the 
eriticisms of Mr. Balfour's leadership, and the attacks on the 
Free-trade Unionists, which have appeared in that journal of 
late. Premising that six months ago the victory of Tariff 
Reform seemed assured, Mr. Ware proceeds to describe the 
“sot” which bas set in on the Unionist side since Tariff 
Reform was side-tracked by the appeal to anti-Socialism. 
The nadir of demoralisation was, however, reached when, 
“infected with the prevailing mania for artificial unity, the 
‘Stalwarts’ [Mr. Ware generally uses the term in bitter 
irony] were led into direct negotiations with the Unionist 
Free Traders.” Mr. Fabian Ware continues in a passage the 
beauty of which must not be marred by abridgment :— 

“Lord Robert 
Duties are ess 


Cecil is opposed to the Food Duties; the Food 
ial to all the Imperial aspirations of Tariff 
Reform ; Ta veform has been formally accepted as the first con- 
structive policy of the Unionist party. The elementary deduction 
is that Lord Robert Cecil cannot claim membership of the Unionist 
party any more than Mr. Chamberlain could continue to be 
associated with the Liberal party when he differed from Mr. Glad- 
stone on the question of Home Rule. But Lord Robert Cecil 
allowed his principles to be stretched on the rack of compromise. 
The few ‘ Stalwarts’—and they could be numbered on the fingers 
of one hand—who refused to assist in turning the screw were 
called disloyal and un-English. They were even deserted by their 
own friends who, having entered upon the downward path of com- 
promise when they forsook their own plain statement of principles 
for the Birmingham formula, were now prepared to strike a bargain 
with the leader of the Free Trade Unionists. ‘ Unity’ was nearly 
achieved, at the cost of the votes of thousands of working men who 
had been led to believe in the real unity offered by Imperial demo- 
cracy, and who have given their adherence to the full Tariff 
Ref national and imperial. Viewed in the rush and 
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turmoil of present events, that is in outline the history of the past 
+ “4s -* .* . 
three years concerns the fundamental political issue which is 
agitating England. The Unionist party, as represented by its 


so far found the task which it inherited from Mr. 
too great for it. It has staggered under the burden 


leaders, has 
Chamberlain 









into the pi c s and uncertainty. Tariff Reform victories 
at by-elee do something to put new heart into the 
*Stalwarts,’ but unless strone action is now taken the same 
tendencies will in the future reign supreme within the party.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Ware asserts that at the forthcoming 
General Election Tariff Reformers, “if they are to remain in 
full association with the Unionist party and if now they insist 
on a full acceptance of their principles, have everything to 
gain from that election.” But there must be no compromise. 
We have already a Fabian Society. This article apparently 
foreshadows the emergence of a Fabian Ware party. 
Lord Avebury exposes with his usual lucidity the vulnerable 
points in the Finance Bill. We have not space to follow in detail 
his criticisms, in which he very properly lays stress on the extra- 
ordinary consensus of expert opinion against the land clauses. 
We may note, however, his observation on the effect of the 
Budget on foreien capital. “Capital will go where income-tax 
do not exist—to countries 
which havea wiser and more far-seeing Government.” On the 
subject of graduation, Lord Avebury holds with Lecky and 
J.§. Mill that it is a penalty on saving and industry. The best 
thing in an excellent article is the shrewd comment: “The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to think that to diminish 
wealth is to diminish poverty.” In this context we may draw 
attention to Mr. W. H. Mallock’s elaborate statistical inquiry 
into the actual amount of the annual increment of land values. 
His conclusion, foreshadowed in the title of the article, 





and death-duties are lowest or 








“Phantom Millions,” is that the revenue yielded by the 
Government’s proposed tax will not exceed £39,000 :— 

“Here we have a sum which is not seldom exceeded by the 

State or by private collectors in the purchase of a single picture; 
and it was in order to secure a result of this Indicrous kind that 
the Government originally proposed to force on the landlords the 
enormous expense of a new valuation of the country. As a matter 
of business the Government would behave far more wisely, and as 
a matter of principle they would not behave more unjustly, if they 
forced the landlords to pay them £1,000,000, as kings once extorted 
ship-money, and then invested this sum in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway or acquired with it a preponderating interest in the Civil 
Service Stores or in Harrod’s.” 
M. Naquet, a French ex-Senator, contributes a most 
interesting article on Sefior Ferrer, whom he knew intimately 
for many years, and held in fraternal affection. Of Ferrer’s 
innocence of the Barcelona outrages M. Naquet is absolutely 
convinced, chiefly for the following reason. M. Naquet per- 
sonally believes that “force placed at the service of right 
can alone overcome force placed at the service of iniquity.” 
Ferrer had abandoned this view, and become converted to a 
belief in the superior efficacy of education. But,as M. Naquet 
for a long time had been the confidant and depositary of his 
friend's thoughts, he is convinced that if Ferrer had prepared 
the revolutionary movement he would have apprised him of 
it. ‘“ He would have confided his plans to me all the more 
readily because I should have approved his intentions.” 
As matter of fact, he did nothing of the kind. 
M. Naquet also lays stress on Ferrer’s long absence 
from Spain in the months preceding the outbreak—most 
unlikely if he was preparing the revolution—the resort of 
the prosecution to articles written twenty or thirty years 
ago, the weakness of the testimony of the handwriting 
experts, and the hampering of the defence in every possible 
way. The strongest point in an article which is charged with 
deep personal devotion is undoubtedly the contention that a 
man who appeals to violent revolution does not spend his time 
and money—as Ferrer undoubtedly did—on the founding of 
schools the results of which will not be reaped for a quarter 
of a century. All schoolmasters, parents, and guardians 
should read Mr. Mayor's article on “ The Fallacy of the Elder 
Brother,” in which, while admitting its superficial amenities, 
he vigorously attacks the new attitude of younger masters to 
their pupils, on the ground that it makes for triviality, for 
vulgar and unintellectual ideals, and for acquiescence in things 
as they are. 

The National Review prints an article on “ Peace Ideas and 
Disarmament” from Weltstaat und Friedensproblem, by Baron 
Karl von Stengel, one of the German delegates at the Hague 
Conference. The tone of the article is not calculated to 
encourage pacifists, as may be gathered from the following 
extracts :—‘“ Only childish optimism imagines that these 
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growing rivalries between white and yellow races can 
be abolished by pretty phrases or by decisions of 
the Hague Arbitration Court...... With Germany it 
is ‘enemies all round.’ For that reason, and despite 


the naturally peaceful disposition of the German people, 
the Empire can pursue no peaceful policy in the sense 
of the Friends of Peace and of the Peace movement. 
06 es Peoples nationally so firm and consolidated as 
the French and English may suffer no damage from the 
Peace movement. In Germany, however, the movement must 
be regarded with distrust and earnestly combated, because it 
contains factors inimical to the national idea.” Mr. Comyn- 
Platt, writing from Melilla, gives a vivid picture of the 
Spanish army and their antagonists in Moroceo. He has a 
high opinion of the Spanish troops, but, in view of the peculiar 
difficulties by which they are faced, considers that the only 
way of bringing the war to a successful conclusion is to repeat 
Lord Kitchener's tactics in South Africa and institute a huge 
“drive.” At the same time he considers the discontent of 
Spain—due to heavy taxation, unpopular laws, doubtful justice, 
and a decreasing Exchequer—a far greater source of danger 
than the war in Morocco.——The author of a brief sketch of 
Mr. Ure, written before the recent old-age pensions controversy, 
while giving him credit for boundless energy and ubiquitous- 
ness, quotes some earlier instances of his ability to rise 
superior to correction——We are glad to note that in his 
“Episodes of the Month” the editor disavows the hostility 
shown by the extreme Tariff Reformers to Lord Robert Cecil. 
“For the present difficulty,” he writes, “no fair-minded 
Unionist can blame Lord Robert Gecil, who has done all that 
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could be reasonably asked when he waived the original compact 
—which we always condemned—and agreed in the event of 
his finding himself unable to support the Unionist Tariff 
Reform Bill to place himself in the hands of the Party Whip. 
A man of his character and exceptional Parliamentary powers 
could hardly be asked to do more than this, which satisfied 
every responsible Tariff Reformer from Mr. Chamberlain 
downwards.” 


Lord Courtney continues in the Contemporary his interest- 
ing discussion on “ Peace or War?” with special reference 
to our relations with Germany. While regretting that since 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s death the Liberal Ministry 
has inclined to the Imperialist side, “though its younger 
members of promise give promise of a return to a more inter- 
national conception of foreign relations,” Lord Courtney 
frankly admits that since 1870 “ united Germany has increased 
to a degree which may be described with something more than 
etymological exactness as overbearing.” Elsewhere he speaks 
of her “ overweening sufficiency,” and hails the fall of Prince 
Biilow as a most hopeful sign. On the other hand, he regards 
the absorption of Holland as a fixed idea of many Germans, 
and adds :— 

“TI have never accepted the pure Manchester doctrine of non- 

intervention. A great nation has its duties, and ofter a special 
inheritance of duty. Any attempt to seize Holland against the 
will of the Dutch could not be regarded with indifference; but I 
must add that such an attempt is harboured by a very insignifi- 
cant number, who could not become powerful unless we played 
into their hands.” 
This paragraph is curiously characteristic of the balancing 
attitude of the writer, cold fits of pessimistic candour being 
always followed by a returning wave of optimism. Lord 
Courtney’s final conclusion is that “there is no danger which 
a frank, honest, good-natured diplomacy, based on a ready 
acceptance of inevitable facts, could not remove.” But if we 
are ever to establish a firm friendship with Germany, we must 
get rid of our “obscure jealousy which makes us anxious, 
nervous, fearful.” We may escape from our gloomy outlook 
“if we are content to advance abreast of others on the march 
of civilisation without straining to maintain an overtopping 
superiority in physical resources which Nature and Time must 
deny us.”———Mr. Harold Spender discusses the prospects of 
the Budget, taking for his text the statement of Mr. Asquith 
that its rejection meant financial and administrative chaos. 
His article is thus a counterblast to those on the “ dead- 
lock” in the Times, in which the dislocation of the national 
finances was minimised. Mr. Spender, on the other hand, 
draws a horrifying picture of the administrative anarchy to 
which we should be reduced. But in his view, while this is 
bad, the loss of public liberty is worse——Mr. Alexander 
Grant, K.C., follows with a paper on “The Lords and Money 
Bills,” but his argument is largely made up of assertion. “It 
is now too late in the day,” he declares, “to attempt to inter- 
fere with the established usage of the Constitution, and to 
revive the obsolete and abandoned privilege of the Lords.” 
Equally vague is his attempt to meet the argument that the 
Finance Bill is an instance of “tacking.” Mr. Grant goes 
the length of asserting, in proof of the insincerity of the 
opposition to the Bill, that “before the Budget was ever 
introduced the word had gone forth that it was to be destroyed 
so as to foroe an election.” He winds up on a note of 
menace by suggesting to the Lords that in attempting to 
assert an obsolete privilege they may not only bring down 
their own house in ruin, “ but also shake the foundations of 
an institution older even than the House of Lords itself.”—— 
Professor Edward Dowden in a most suggestive article main- 
tains with Canon Beeching, Mr. Bradley, and Professor 
Raleigh, as against Mr. Sidney Lee, that Shakespeare's per- 
sonality is revealed in his works. We cannot resist quoting 
one amusing passage about dramatists and dogs :— 

“Tt is a grief to me to learn from Dr. Bradley that the creator 
of Launce’s immortal Crab did not love a dog. Neither did 
Goethe; his son threw ammonites, brought with toil from the 
Hainberg, at the Hamburg mongrels ; a poodle took revenge at a 
later time and drove Goethe out of his theatrical managership. 
Bacon cannot have been the meanest of mankind, for when Secre- 
tary Winwood ‘did beat his dog from lying on a stool,’ Bacon 
) + pmee with Mr. Secretary, and declared that ‘every gentleman 

id love his dog.’” 


Sir Andrew Fraser writes seriously, though in no alarmist 





spirit, about the situation in India. The Reform scheme has 
failed to conciliate the extreme Nationalists, but Sir Andrew 





ee 
Fraser believes that the Government will receive not only the 
approval, but the active co-operation, of the great mass of the 
community in suppressing the boycott movement.—_p, 
Squire Sprigge, the editor of the Lancet, discusses the 
question of the legalised interference of the medical man jn 
respect of marriage designs in a judicious spirit. The fina} 
paragraph, which we quote, gives sound reasons jor the 
conclusion that such interference would do more harm than, 
good :— 

“A married couple may look upon their marriage as an affair 
for two people only (which is myopic of them), as an affair for 
society, or as an affair for the race to come, and in no one of these 
aspects would medical inspection, in the present state of our 
knowledge, ward off disappointments in a sufficiently large number 
of cases to warrant the proceeding with its attendant incon. 
veniences. The most physically suited for union can be made 
acutely unhappy by a thousand things having nothing to do with 
their healths—in real life it is not Cinderella’s lungs but her 
accent and her ignorance which spoil domestic life, and lead to 
differences of opinion about the management and future of the 
children which must have an unfortunate effect upon the next 
generation. In the absence of more precise knowledge, medical 
inspection yielding an unfavourable report might prevent mar. 
riages that would have brought content and healthy children in 
their train—how many perfectly healthy people of quite advanced 
age do we not know who can tell a story of a consumptive grand- 
mother? Conversely, a favourable medical verdict might lead to 
a union the resulting offspring of which presented some wretched 
dyscrasia.” 

In reviewing passing events in the Fortnightiy Mr. Garvin 
urges people to clear their minds on the subject of our 
relations with America in regard to Germany. He points out 
how mischievous it is to try to induce American opinion to 
take definite sides with us. By so doing we only alienate 
those in the United States, now a minority, who have a real 
desire for good relations with this country. Thus we are 
playing the game of the large element of German and Irish 
descent. These are the people who, as “ Professor Schiemann 
reminds us every week in the Kreuz-Zeitung, claim to be a 
majority.” What we should do is to place our Navy in an 
impregnable position, and let American opinion come 
to its own conclusions. Already there are signs that 
the significance of what the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
Alliance means is being understood on the other side 
of the Atlantic. “Americans realise that if Germany 
ever won the mastery of the sea, it might not be so easy for 
either English-speaking Power to get it back. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the security of the Panama Canal might prove 
to be worth just nothing if the immense military resources of the 
German Empire once secured full maritime mobility.” Mr. 
Garvin does not examine the views of those Americans 
who still desire the isolation of their country from all 
external politics, and who rejoice in the growth of the 
German Fleet, feeling that it will neutralise our Navy, and 
thus keep the two strongest nations of Europe engaged at 
home.——Mr. Ellis Barker deals with the question of “ How 
the Unionists might Win the General Election.” He 
brings the charge against his party that “by allowing 
wealth and social standing to preponderate over political 
ability, the Unionist Party has dulled the fighting edge of its 
political organisations.” Mr. Barker thinks that the Trade- 
Unions have been alienated by the fact that the party tries to 
reserve Parliamentary and political honours for those with 
wealth and social standing, making use of democracy without 
giving it a share in the management of affairs. Certainly 
the Liberals have shown their wisdom, and gained strength, 
by the acknowledgment of such men as Mr. Burns. The 
writer's panacea for all the ills of his party finally comes out, 
as we suspected it would, by the advocating of Tariff Reform. 
Whether this will secure the support of the best elements 
among the working classes remains to be seen.—— Mr. W. 5. 
Lilly shows in a thoughtful paper the terrille disparity 
between wealth and poverty as seen both here and in America, 
making use of a work coming from the latter country entitled 
Our Irrational Distribution of Wealth. Mr. Lilly says truly 
that “the only way to maintain the rights of property is to 
redress the wrongs of poverty.” ‘The difficulty is how to do 
this, and here we get no clear indication of workable methods. 
The writer has little to suggest beyond vague proposals to 
prohibit “ usury,” as defined by a Lateran Council.——Mr. 
Stead gives an account of his latest excursion into spiritualism. 
Anything more unconvincing than the statement of his case 
could not be imagined. His methods have nothing in common 
with the careful and scientific procedure of the Society for 
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7 h. It is to be hoped that these sensational 
Peyelion woes dead statesmen, for the purpose of bolster- 
1dget, will not prejudice people against a real 

entific inquiry which, if it does nothing else, greatly enlarges 
nee owledge of the processes of the mind. It is needless to 
rae that the messages conveyed to Mr. Stead are all favour- 
ef to the political views he already holds. 


Sir Hugh Clifford’s description of Saigon in Blackwood 
ig depressing reading. Indeed, the writer shows little 
regard for French methods in this particular colony. Round 
about the town splendid roads lead nowhere, and the 
pusiness hours for a hot climate are late and also short. 
Courteous and inefficient officials abound, obviously the least 
desirable members of French families at home, whose eyes are 
always turned away from China and fixed on France. As a 
solace the exile has built the Rue Catinat, with its squalid 
cafis chantants and shops which stock the unsaleable last 
year's rubbish of Paris. Such things as quinine and water- 
proof clothing seem to be unprocurable.—— “ Riza Bey 7 is 
a study of an Albanian kavass who accompanied the writer 
—well known to readers of the Spectator—who signs himself 
“Ben Kendim,” to all sorts of out-of-the-way places. The 
man seems to have been a strange mixture of civilisa- 
tion and barbarism, but of uncorruptible faithfulness and 
honesty ——Mr. Whibley’s historical studies are always 
interesting, and his account of John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, is no exception. Asan escape from the Wars of 
the Roses Tiptoft journeyed to Palestine, and from there 
went to Venice. He came completely under the spell of 
Italy, and was eager for everything that scholarship could 
give him. He spent great sums in acquiring rare manu- 
scripts, and had copies made for him of works of interest. 
These he sent to Duke Humpbrey’s library at Oxford. So 
large were his purchases that Carbo said: “ He despoiled the 
libraries of Italy that he might make England a treasure- 
house of beautiful books.” Only one of these now remains; 
it is a commentary on Juvenal. In Rome Tiptoft secured a 
notable triumph, for we are told that Pope Pius II. burst into 
tears of joy while listening to the Englishman’s Latin oration. 
Indeed, he seems to have become a notable humanist. After 
the battle of Towton had placed Edward IV. securely on the 
throne the traveller returned. In a very short time offices 
were showered upon him, and he became the trusted adviser 
of the King. Tiptoft had brought home with him something 
more than learning. He had, it would appear, also drunk 
deeply of the dark side of the early Renaissance, and had 
been infected by the tyranny and cruelty of Italian statecraft. 
In carrying out the sentences of treason on the King’s 
enemies he displayed such ferocity and arbitrariness that he 
was popularly called the “ Butcher of England.” Here we 
have presented to us a curious problem of the time. How 
are we to account for such men as Tiptoft or Sigismondo 
Malatesta?———-Mr. Weigall gives an account of a papyrus 
found in Egypt in 1891, which as a “tale of adven- 
tures,” he says, “must be regarded as one of the jewels 
of the ancient Egyptian language.” Some three thousand 

years ago, in the reign of Rameses XII., the high priest 
of Amon-Ra was in want of cedar-wood to build a 
barge for the image of the god. Accordingly he sent 
u priest to get the timber from the ruler of the Lebanon. 
Before he set out this priest, called Wenamon, was furnished 
with money, letters of introduction, and a portable image of 
Amon-Ra. After he had set sail for Syria he discovered that 
he had left his letters of introduction behind, and on touching 
at a port his money was stolen, as he believed, by Sicilians. 
The envoy’s primitive method of obtaining redress was to rob 
some other Sicilians. At last he arrived at his destination, 
and managed to get his timber, though not till he had sent his 
secretary back to Egypt for more money. Everything seemed 
going well, when the robbed Sicilians appeared on the scene, 
and Wenamon was held in pawn. The description of his lying 
on the sands sobbing while the King of those parts tries to 
distract his attention is most realistic. First he was given two 
large jars of wine and a ram, but without effect; then an 
Egyptian dancing-girl was found, and she was ordered to the 
seashore, there to sing to her wretched compatriot. But even 
this was of no avail, and not until the King sent messages to 
say that all would be well would Wenamon be comforted. 
The King was in a difficult position. He did not want to 
annoy the Sicilians who with their ship blockaded the 


“interviews ’ 
ing up the Bu 





harbour; neither did he wish to offend Pharaoh by giving 
up the priest. An ingenious middle course was hit upon. 
The Sicilians were induced to withdraw on the understanding 
that they might pursue Wenamon when he had put to sea. 
Hi6wever, a storm intervened, and the luckless emissary of 
Amon-Ra was driven on to the shores of Cyprus, where he 
fell into the hands of the inhabitants, and just as he is 
appealing to their Queen the manuscript breaks off. But 
Wenamon must have reached home safely to have written 
this Report. We have here given but the barest outline of 
the story, and as told by Mr. Weigall it is full of delightful 
touches of character, irony, and humour. 

To give a summary of the contents of the first half 
of the English Review is difficult. Short stories must 
be left to speak for themselves, particularly so when 
their merits consist more in their manner than in their 
matter. This is the case with Mr. Galsworthy'’s tragedy 
of two remote country cottages. The latter part of the 
magazine has a good deal to say, as usual, about a group 
of writers which the editors bave taken under their special 
protection. Indeed, the monthly dissertations on the merits 
of Messrs. Galsworthy, Bernard Shaw, Granville Barker, 
H. G. Wells, and others have become monotonous.——Mr, 
J. A. Hobson writes of “The Extension of Liberalism.” He 
apparently hopes that the State, by acquiring the possession 
of many things, will enable the citizen to be really free. For 
instance, we are told that there is an insidious poison 
in all education which is endowed by private individuals. 
Students of biology “taught in these privately bounty-fed 
institutions will carry in various subtle but certain ways the 
badge of servitude to the special business interests that are 
their paymasters.” Our shores are to be guarded, not against 
invaders, but from those who might monopolise the force of 
the tide; and the Crown is to be endowed with all land rich 
in pitchblende for fear of there being a “corner” in radium. 
Mr. Nevinson, writing of the militant section of the 
female suffragists, declares that to them will be due the 
feminine victory if the franchise is gained, and that theirs is 
the only part of the movement that counts, The following 
words are typical of the reasoning which Mr. Nevinson brings 
to bear on the subject :— 

“ What increase of happiness women theimselves gain from the 
growing rights of personality falls outside my present subject. 
But how great that increase will be may to some extent be seen 
from the extraordinary happiness of the women who are now 
engaged in fighting for the vote, which, as I said, is their symbol 
of personality. ‘hey are transformed; they are raised above 
themselves; in the midst of shame, mockery, violence, and 
Government torture they remain tranquil and full of joy.” 








The United Service Magazine for November has a very 
suggestive article entitled “Strategy in a New Light,” by 
Major C. O. Head. The chief part of the urticle deals with 
the strategy of Napoleon’s middle and later period. Its main 
principles are described in the following passage :— 

“The army was disposed thus: there was a strong advanced 
guard, equal to a quarter of the whole force, under one of the most 
able of the marshals; on each flank and about forty miles apart 
were two flank guards, about equal in strength to the advanced 
guard, and each again commanded by a trusted marshal; and 
between them was Napoleon himself with the remainder of the 
force acting as a reserve. This was the ‘ Bataillon carré,’ forty 
miles square. Pushed in the direction of the enemy some part of 
it was bound to come into collision with him. Whether it was 
the advanced guard or one of the flank guards, each was strong 
enough to attack and hold the enemy while the others hurried to 
its assistance. The advantages and disadvantages of this system 
are clear. This huge body pressing rapidly through the country 
with its claws flung widely out was bound to grapple somewhere 
with the enemy. Each detachment was strong enough to ensure 
its own safety and compel the enemy to stand without being so 
overwhelming as to frighten him into retirement. No recon- 
naissance being required, time was saved, and the blow coming 
suddenly, the enemy, surprised and bewildered, was probably 
caught unprepared and was generally defeated.” 

The writer goes on to criticise the dangers of this system, and 
to point out that it was adopted on political rather than 
military grounds. The subject is a very fascinating one, and 
is ably treated by Major Head, who gives a striking example 
of how well the modern British officer writes. We doubt. 
whether the rank-and-file of any profession is now better 
equipped in the matter of exposition than the military. 
Another very interesting article is “French and German 
Maneuvres,” by Mr. Howard Hensman. The writer attended 
both autumn manceuvres, and is thus able to compare the two:— 
“Dealing with the mancuvres of these two armies in these 
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pages last year, I expressed the opinion that the French army was 
better trained and led than was the German. To that opinion I 
adhere, and my conviction is strengthened by the events of this 
year’s mancuvres in the two countries...... There was a 

uickness of perception and a decisiveness of action displayed by 
the rival leaders that contrasts very favourably with the slow, 
ponderous manner in which the German military commanders 
handle their troops. The great drawback—one had almost 
written the curse—of the German Army as it exists to-day is its 
automatic character. There is neither quickness of thought nor 
action in the movements of its generals, and they would fare badly 
against an able and alert foe.” 


Here is another very striking passage from the same article :— 


“If the ideal army is the one in which the men have been 
drilled and drilled until they are men no longer, but mere portions 
of a machine, then, without doubt, Germany possesses it. It is 
conceivable, too, that an army so trained would stand their ground 
better than one trained in more intelligent fashion, and whose 
imagination had been cultivated rather than repressed. This dull 
stolidness, however, compares badly with the dash and fire of the 
French Army. No two forces could be more widely opposed 
either in temperament or training, and one cannot hesitate long 
before coming to a decision as to which would prove itself the 
superior force on the battlefield.” 





NOVELS. 





A MAN’S MAN.-* 

Wh owe a great debt to Mr. Ian Hay, not merely for the 
excellent entertainment provided in his novels, but for the 
unflinching determination with which he maintains certain 
outmoded traditions,—notably those which deal with the 
expression of righteous indignation. Quite a considerable 
portion of modern fiction is concerned with the apotheosis of 
successful caddishness, and the acquiescence of decent people 
in its triumph. Against this insidious heresy, this cynical 
opportunism, Mr. Hay has always waged an implacable war- 
fare; but his hostility reaches a climax in A Man’s Man. 
Our first introduction to Mr. Hughie Marrable, the Herculean 
hero of the story, is at a meeting of a College wine-club, where 
he breaks up the gathering of “dissipated nobodies” by kicking 
the president across the room—using his head as a batier- 
ing-ram against his own bedroom door—and then carrying the 
biggest man present downstairs and hurling him into the 
middle of the grass-plot. When we part from him three 
hundred pages later he has just shot an undesirable suitor 
for the hand of his ward out of a window into a rose-bed. 
This sort of thing was common enough in the novels of the 
Frank Farlegh and Guy Livingstone epoch. The castigation 
of villains and sneaks was sanctioned by believers in muscular 
Christianity, from Hughes and Kingsley downwards. But, 
as we have said, the pendulum has swung far back in the 
opposite direction, and nowadays it is a most unusual thing 
for the representative of virtue to lay hands on a villain, no 
matter how great the provocation. His antagonism is usually 
passive, and as a rule ineffective. Hence there is some- 
thing refreshing in Mr. Ian Hay’s spirited vindication 
of the more primitive method, especially as it is employed on 
the side of the angels and is invariably successful. It is 
also interesting to see that Mr. Hay is not afraid of ascribing 
prodigious feats of physical prowess to his hero, Hughie Mar- 
rable’s exploits on the river recall those of the young Oxford 
giants in Charles Reade’s Hard Cash. Indeed, there is a boyish 
exuberance in A Man's Man for which it is hard to find a 
parallel in the work of any living novelist. We have already 
mentioned his kinship with some of the mid-Victorians, and 
mayadd that—allowing for his formidable display of modern 
slang—he reminds us most pleasantly of the late L. W. M. 
Lockhart, the author of Mine is Thine, Fair to See, and other 
novels once dear to middle-aged readers. 

A Man’s Man falls into three divisions. The first gives a 
vivacious picture of undergraduate life at Cambridge, in 
which the strenuous career of the rowing man is vividly con- 
trasted with the self-indulgence of the would-be “ blood.” 
Descriptions of bumping races are not uncommon in novels 
dealing with University life, but the story of how St. 
Benedict’s went head of the river is as good as anything of 
the kind we have everread. The idiosyncrasies of the members 
of the winning crew are most amusingly hit off :— 

“Four, a painstaking person, was encouraging himself in a 
fashion rome | his own. After every stroke,as he sat up and 


swung forward, he gasped out some little sotto voce remark to 
himself, such as—‘ Oh, well rowed, Four! . . . Stick toit, Four! ... 





Use your legs, old man! . . . That’s better! .. . Thay’ 

. .. Oh, well rowed, Four!’ And so on. fies beauty ' 
necessary breath for these exercises nobody knew; but A ™ 
possess these little peculiarities, and row none the worse ion 
Bow was another instance. He wasachirpy but eccentric individual 
and used to sing to himself some little ditty of the moment. 
possibly a hymn—all through a race, beginning with the 3 
stroke and ending exactly, if possible, with the last. He had fire 
known, when stroking a boat, to quicken up to a perfect} 
incredible rate simply because he feared that the sone woul y 
before he completed the course, a contingency which he “mae 
as unlucky in the extreme. On the other hand, he would bee . 
quite depressed if he had to stop in the middle of a verge ps: 
he was quite capable of rowing rallentando if he desired te 
synchronise his two conclusions.” % 
Hugh Marrable, having found that he has been forestalled in 
his suit for the hand of Miss Freshwater by a more experi. 
enced rival, acts on his guardian’s advice and seeks congolg, 
tion in travel. Nine years is rather a long time to spend 
in roaming over the face of the earth, but the interval jg 
necessary to enable Miss Joan Gaymer, the real heroine 
to grow up. Asachild she had worshipped Hugh Marrable, 
On his return the tables are turned, and the much-trayelleg 
Odysseus is wholly unable to cope with this extremely master. 
ful young hoyden. Further handicaps and obstacles of g 
peculiarly disconcerting character are devised by Marrable’s 
guardian, who for a wholly inadequate motive resolves to 
remain perdu for several years, in the hope of bringing about 
a match between his nephew and his adopted daughter. The 
main result of his machinations is to land Hugh Marrable in 
an entirely false position, from which he is extricated by the 
reappearance of the vanishing uncle. Compared with Mr. 
Ian Hay’s previous stories, A Man’s Man shows signs of haste, 
carelessness, and artificiality of construction. It would he 
a real pity if so wholesome and engaging a writer were to be 
beguiled by success into over-production. For, with all its 
faults, the book is redeemed by a fresh and buoyant spirit all 
too rare in the fiction of to-day. 





Seymour Charlton. By W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson and Co, 
6s.)—Mr. Maxwell’s style cannot be called distinguished, nor 
does he contrive to make his characters very lifelike. Still, 
his novels are interesting. In his new book he gives his 
readers in detail the story of a younger son who unexpectedly 
succeeds to a peerage and great possessions. Seymour Charlton, 
the hero, falls in love with a girl of the middle class and marries 
her on his accession to his new dignities. It must be confessed that 
Mr. Charlton has been very badly brought up. Although his father 
is a Peer of great wealth, there seems to be no family tradition 
as to looking after country estates, &c. Indeed, throughout the 
whole of this long book the principal estate belonging to the 
Brentwood family is only casually referred to, and Mr. Charlton, 
when he becomes Lord Brentwood, apparently has no idea of his 
responsibilities towards his tenants. He is, in fact, a young 
gentleman who, though serious in mind, is quite incapable of 
doing any work except on the surface of things. He suffers 
from this fault in politics and in business. In the latter walk 
of life he comes to grief, and only saves his name and 
honour by sacrificing the whole of his private possessions to 
satisfy the claims of shareholders in the company of which he 
is chairman. Long before going into business he has, however, 
presented his wife with a charming castle and small estate in 
Yorkshire, to which he and she retire when the smash comes, and 
therefore his sacrifice of money has decidedly less disagreeable 
effects on himself than would otherwise have been the case. The 
wife has a terribly dull time when she marries. She has no 
friends in the world in which she is to live, she is not allowed 
to have any part in managing her own household, and it 
apparently does not occur to her to take up any public work, or 
to urge her husband to do his duty towards his tenants, a task in 
which she could have been of infinite use to him. She therefore 
suffers intensely from boredom. Mr. Maxwell’s pictures of modern 
life are ably drawn, if one can accept the language in which he 
presents them, and the whole book carries one on by sheer force 
of readability. Mr. Maxwell, at any rate, earns praise for the 
amount of careful work that he puts into his books, which 
have enough material in them to furnish at least three novels 
by less conscientious writers. 


Reapaste Novers—Her Father’s Daughter. By Katharine 
Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This is a really charming 
story, scarcely probable, it is truae—did any one ever find that A 
was really B ?—but that makes no difference. They and I. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. (Hutchinson and Co. 68.)—The story of how 
“I” builds a house in the country, and what comes of it. Very 








* A Man’s Man, By Ian Hay. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.] 





amusing, we need hardly say, in view of the author’s name. 
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ks of the week as have not been 





fUnder this heading we notice. such Boo 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The Bible-Reader. By E. Nixon and H. R. Steel. Part III. 
‘Xorman, Sawyer, and Co., Cheltenham. 1s. net.)—We are glad to 
capt instalment of an excellent teaching manual, of which we 
" had occasion twice before to speak in well-deserved praise. 
Phe period of history included in the volume before us is “The 
Early Hebrew Nonarchy.” Samuel as an influential personage, 
both before the establishment of the new régime and during its 
early years, occupies a place. The authors deal with the 
perpetually recurring difficulty of a different moral standard 
with frankness and courage. They do not hesitate, for instance, 
to say that “ they cannot help hoping that the story of Samuel 
killing Agag is not true.” It does not, indeed, help us to get rid 
of it in view of the command that “ babe and suckling” were to be 
included in the slaughter. The volume is illustrated with 
iudiciously chosen selections from the Psalms. With this may 
be mentioned Old Testament History, by the Rev. F. Ernest Spencer 
(Longmans and Co., 1s. net), a volume in the series of “ Anglican 
Church Handbooks.” Much that is serviceable for teachers will 
be found in the book, but we regret the line taken on certain 
difficulties. There is the Deluge, for instance. Surely Mr. 
er has no right to suggest as one cause “ the inrush of the 
Are we to suppose a 


see 
have 





open 
ocean through the depression of the land.” 
general depression of the land and a general rising again? What 
hint of such a thing is to be found in the narrative ? 





Preaching. By F. E. Carter, M.A. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. 
Dean Carter, who contributes this volume to the series of 


For some 


net.) 
“Handbooks for the Clergy,” speaks with authority. 
years before he took up his present dignity he was in repute as a 
mission preacher, and he knows as well as any man how far the 
preacher is “born, not made.” There are certain physical gifts 
without which a man cannot reach the very first rank of preachers, 

voice, the natural gift of intonation to which the most perfectly 
learned elocution makes but a distant approach, and presence, or 
the fiery energy which makes up for its want. A man may have 
these, and yet fail because he has not the root of the matter in him. 
If he is to be a persuasive force, ho must believe what he seeks to 
persuade. What is true of the chiefs, who, after all, can be but 
few, is true of the followers. Something can be learnt, but more 
comes into the class of gifts. The only thing that a man can 
acquire with absolute certainty is a well-furnished head, and even 
here more than an average intelligence must be presupposed. If 
there is a fault in Dean Carter’s excellent manual, it is that he is 
not emphatic enough on this point. The Anglican clergy are, as a 
rule, professionally ill-equipped. A Scottish minister has learnt 
his business. His sermon is the production of a skilled workman. 
No one can say so much for the discourses of the average Anglican 





Our National Drink Bill. By John Newton. (James Nisbet and 
Co. Is, net.)—We do not dispute the terrible significance of the 
facts which Mr. Newton marshals in this volume. They do not, it 
is true, constitute the whole case. The condition of the nation in 
respect of alcoholic indulgence is better than it was a hundred 
go, when the “ gin fever,” as it has been called, 


and fifty years ago, 
was in full force. And we must be content with a slow rise, a rise 
which will increase in amount and speed the more we bring good 
influences to bear on the hearts and minds of the people. If Mr. 
Newton thinks that he is going to work a moral revolution merely by 
shutting up the public-houses, he is much mistaken. And another 
thing should be remembered. More people die of eating too much 
than of drinking too much. In the upper and middle classes the 
proportion of those who thus shorten their lives is frightfully 


arge 
large. 


A very useful publication is Philips’ Handy Scripture Atlas 
(G. Philip and Son, 6d.) It contains twenty-four maps, measuring 
eight inches by four and a half. Among them are Egypt, 
the Sinai Peninsula, Palestine at various times (would it not 
be useful to have one of the country as known from Egyptian 
records ?), Galilee, and Jerusalem. This is a very useful com- 
panion to the Bible. 





Handbook to Dante’s Works. By F.8. Snell. (George Bell and 
Sons. 6s.)—The special value of this volume will be found in the 
attention which is given to Dante’s works other than the 
“Commedia.” The author begins with a Life of Dante, and 
proceeds to discuss the Epistles and Eclogues. These two divisions 
make up the “Biographical” section. The “Artistic” follows, 





with an estimate of “Dante’s Place in Literature,” and a review 
of the “De Vulgari Eloquentia.” Tho third section is the 
“ Political,” with an account of the “De Monarchia.” So far we 
have Dante’s Latin writings. ‘The first part of Book II., “Moral 
and Philosophical,” deals with the “ Vita Nuova,” the “Canzoniere,” 
and the “Convivio”; the second part, “ Spiritual,” with the 
“Commedia.” 


Naw Epirions.—The Printed English Bible, 1525-1885. By 
Richard Lovett, M.A. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d.) Estimations in Criticism. 
By Walter Bagehot. Edited by Cuthbert Lennox. Vol. IL, 
Prose. (Andrew Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.)—The prose writers treated 
are Gibbon, Macaulay, “The Waverley Novels,” C. Dickens, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Sterne, and Thackeray. In “ The 
People’s Library ” (Cassell and Co., 8d. net per vol.), The Iliad of 
Homer, Translated by Alexander Pope, and A Journal of the Plague 
Year, by Daniel Defoe. It is always well to recall, if we would 
appreciate this masterpiece, that Defoe was four years old in the 
Plague year. In “The Works of Henry Seton Merriman” 
(Macmillan and Co., 2s. net) we have The Velvet Glove. 

















MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusBiications.—We have received the 
following for November:—The Century, the Pal! Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, the Outlook, Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, 
Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World’s Work, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Open Court, the Parents’ 
Review, the State, Current Literature, the Light-Keeper, the Socialist 
Review, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Forum, the Expository 
Times, the Munsey, the Busy Man's Magazine, Nash's Magazine, the 
Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Art Journal, Travel and Erploration, the Journal of Education, 
the Month, the Author, the American Journal of Mathematics, the 
Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the School World, the 
Educational Review, the International, the Interpreter, the Sociological 
Review, the Statistical Journal, the Local Government Review, the 
Nation in Arms, Putnam's Magazine, Country and Town, Our 
Missions, the Illustrated Figaro, the Homiletic Review, the Re-wnion 
Magazine, the East and the West, the C.O.S. Reriew, the Eugenics 
Review, the Englishwoman, the British Health Review, Modern 
Language Teaching, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the Scottish 
Historical Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Manchester Quarterly. 
the International Journal of Ethics, the Reliquary, the Playgoer and 
Society, Great Painters of the Nineteenth Century, Part I., Trees and 
Shrubs, Part XII., the Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society, 
Every!ody’s Story Magazine, Christmas Number of Art Journal, tho 


Humane Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—o——_ 


Applin (A.), The Priest of Piccadilly, cr Svo ... ee 
Arthur (Lady), The Dream of Little Hazy Cream, 4to 
Baerlein (H.), On the Forgotten Road, er 8vo 

Bailly (A.), The Divine Minstrels, cr Svo (P. L. Warner) net 5/0 
Baldwin (M.), Barbara Bellamy, cr Svo (Chambers) 3/6 
Bean (C, E. W.), With the Flagship in the South, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie)net 2/6 
Belloc (H.), On Everything, l2mo ...... ; ‘ (Methuen) 5/0 
Bendall (G.), King Charles, cr 8vo wali (Alston Rivers) 3/6 
Biss (G.), The House of Terror, cr 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Blei (F.}, The Powder Puff, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Blunt (A. W. F.), Studies in Apostolic Christianity, er 8vo (Dent) net 2/6 
Bompas (C. H.), Folklore of the Santal Parganas, Svo (Nutt) net 10/6 
Burland (J. B. H.), The Dise, cr 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Burrough (D.), Jack the Giant-Killer Junior, 4to : (Richards) net 3/6 
Calwell (W.), Text Book of Medical Treatment, 8vo (B Arnold) net 16/0 
Carlyle (R. W. and A. J.), History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 

West, Vol. II., 8vo - (W. Blackwood) net 15/0 

Chamberlin (T. C.) and Salisbury (R. D.), Geology, Shorter Course, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 21/0 
Clark (G.), All About Sweetmaking, cr 8vo ... — (Menzies) net 2/6 
Clarke (S.), The Boyds of Penkill and Trochrig, 4to ...W. Blackwood) net. 5/0 
Cooper (C. 8.) and Westell (W. P.), Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles, 

2 vols. 4to eugene . ain (Dent) net 21/0 
Corlett (J. S.), Christ and the Churches, cr 8vo ..................(. Culley) net 2/6 
Crawley (A. E.), The Idea of the Soul, 8vo . ae (Black) net 6/0 
Crispe (T. E.), Reminiscences of a K.C,, 8V0 .......ccssseeeseseeeers (Methuen) net 10/6 
Crosfield (H. C.), For Three Kingdoms, cr 8vo..... ne (E, Stock) 6/0 
Dane (J.), Prince Madog, 400..............ccccccc-ccecneceseneesees ...(E. Stock) net 6/0 
Darton (F. J. H.), A Wonder Book of Beasts, 8vo (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Davies (M. F.), Life in an English Village, 8vo (Unwin) net 10/6 
Dods (M.), Christ and Man, cr 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Eaton (W. P.) and Underhill (E. M.), The Runaway Place, cr 8vo (Bell) 5/0 
English Parnassus (The): an Anthology of Longer Poems, cr 8vo 

(Clarendon Press) net 4/6 
Falconer (H.), The Unfinished Symphony, cr 8vo ............ (Duckworth) 6/0 
Falkiner (C. L.), Essays Relating to Ireland, 8yo.. (Longmans) net 9/0 
Fallaw (L.), An Ampler =: Poems, cr 8vo ........ ..(Macmillan) net 3/0 
Finnemore (J.), His First Term, cr 8vo (Chambers) 5/0 
Fletcher (H.), Oxford and Cambridge Delineated, 4to (I, Pitman) net 21/0 
Forster (J. O, A.), The King’s Business, cr 8vo............(Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Galloway (D.), The Princi of Religious Developihent (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Geil (W. E.), The Great Wall of China, 8vo coceverseeeeersee(de Murray) net 21/0 
Gilbert (P. J.), The King’s Greatest Business, cr 8vo ... (Revell) net 2/6 
Gleig (C.), The Middy of the Blunderbore, cr 8vo ...... (Chambers) 3/6 
Graham (H.), Deportmental Ditties, and other Verses, 4to (Mills & Boon) net 3/6 
Green (E. E.), The Lady of Shall Not, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Greenhough (J. G.); The Mind of Christ in St. Paul (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Hall (J. R.), The Bourbon Restoration, 8vo ........... (Alston Rivers) net 21/0 
Hamilton (J. A.), The Wonderful River, and other Addresses ...(Allenson) 36 
Hardy (E. J.), How to be Happy though Civil, cr 8vo ... ..(Unwin) net 5/0 


seee(E. V. White) 6/0 
os (Bickers) 6/0 
(J. Murray) 6/0 
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Hartland (E. S.), Primitive Setvatty, DPE BID ccccecccccertocsscens (Nutt) net 18/0 
Sewer (Vv. iH Im the Shade, oF BVO .. «......0<20000000-200c008 AJ. Murray) 60 
Henderson (E . F.), A Lady of ‘the “Old Régime, OUD denctnsnetinanionia - (Bell) net 10/0 
Hope (A. R. , Seeing the — SES ae (Gardner & & Darton) 5/0 
Horne (A.), Bravo SRITUIIOD | 1ci:snicitinnininiteisinnietuenatithiimaintathiehl (Chambers) 3/6 


vo 
Horsetzky (A. von), Short History of the Chief Campaigns in Europe since 
1792, 8vo (J. Semen) net = 

































Horspool (R.), Blackboard Drawing, folio ...............-..000++ (H. Frowde) net 
House in the Wood (The), and other Old Fairy Stories, roy8vo(Warne}net 3/6 
Houston ( J.), Light, er 8vo ...... ....(Chambers) 3/6 
Houston (E, J.), etism, cr 8vo.... (Chambers) 3/6 
Hyatt (8. P. ) Biffel, a Trek ‘Ox, CF BVO oo cccceseses . Melrose) ret 6/0 
Johnson (C. R.-), The Trader: a Novel, cr 8vo. ” (Duckworth) 6/0 
Jones (P. F.), Shamrock, 8v0..................0000 (Richards) net 10/6 
Jowitt (L.), The British ‘Isles, EAE a SS (Blac 2/6 
Kelly (W. P.), The Senator Licinius, cr 8yo... (Routledge) 6/0 
Kilroy (M.), The Little Torment, cr 8V0 ..........cc-ccccseseeeeeeereeees (Chambers) 2/6 
Knowles (R. E.), The Attic Guest, CS eee eee (A, Melrose) 6/0 

Kropotkin (P. A.), The Great French Bevolation, 1789-1793, 8vo 

(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Lester (H. F. W.), Indian Village Pictures, 4to ...... (London Miss. Society) 2/6 
Mackintosh (H. R. ), Life on God's Plan, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
MaeNeil (E.), With Kit Carson in the Rockies, cr 8vo .. (Chambers) 5/0 
Macpherson i B.), The Home Life of a Golden Eagle, d4to (Ww ene net 5,0 
Maquarie (A.), The Wheel of Life, roy 16mo.....................:+++: Bickers) net 5/0 
Marks (A.), The Cat in History, Legend, and Art, 4to . iE. Stock) net 6/0 
Marsh (C. F.), Concise Treatise on Reinforced Concrete, 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
me ay J & B.), Comaciousness, S90...............ccercsrserscseeees (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Meade (L. T.), Aylwin’s Friends, cr 8V0 0.0.2... ..ccceceeeeeeeceeeenees (Chambers) 6/0 
Meade fh. T.), The Princess of the Revels, cr 8vo... ....(Chambers) 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), Wild Heather, er 8vo_ .....................008 .... (Cassell) 6/0 
Mew (E.), Chelsea and Chelsea Derby China, roy 16mo ..(Jack) net 2/6 
Mew (E.), Dresden China, roy 160 ....................00ce0008s ...(Jack) net 2/6 
Mew (E.), Japanese Porcelain, roy L6M0 ...............ccccceceeeeeeeerees (Jack) net 26 
Millard (T. , The Far Eastern uestion, 8vo .. (Unwin) net 12/6 
Molesworth (( sy Economic and Fiscal Facts and Fallacies (Longmans) net 3/6 
Moore (H. C.), Afloat on the Dogger Bank, cr 8vo ......(Gardner& Darton) 2/6 
Mozley (J. K.), Ritschlianism, cr 8vo..................... (Nisbet) net 5/0 
Newlands (J. C.), Voice Production, cr 8vo (Hodk ler & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Nicholson (G. G.), Practical Introduction to French Phonetics (Macmillan) 26 
Oettingen (B. von), Horse Breeding in Theory and Practice, 4to (Low) net 4210 
Olmsted (M.), The Land of Never Was, 4to ..... ... (Rich: ards) net 3/6 
Orezy (Baroness), The Nest of the anew Ha wk, cr 8vo (Greening) 60 
Orr (A.), Miss Manners, 8vo... cetinbasasumiute -. Melrose) net 3/6 
Parker (E.), A Book of ‘the Zoo, Cr 8VO........... ..(Methuen) net 10/6 
Parry (C. H. H.), Johann Sebastian Bach, 8vo (Putnam) net 12/6 

Pearce (C. W.), Notes on Old London City Churches, their Organs, 
Organists, and Musical Associations, 12mo.........(Vincent Music Co.) net 3/0 

ey ~ swe H.) and Lean (B.), Introduction to ey and Physics, 
iP TTD cticinncnmianciainenanetssedinepedintins (Macmillan) 3/6 
Phillpott (D. C.), Hindustani Stumbling Blocks, cr 8v0.. - (Lockwood) net 46 
Pindie (Mrs.), Letters from a Grandmother, cr 8vo ............ (Richards) 2/6 
Pollard (A. W.), Shakespeare Folios-and Quartos, folio ..... (Methuen) net 21/0 
Prichard (K. and H.), Don Q's Love Story, cr 8vo . ‘ (Greening) 6/0 
Pycraft (W. P.), The Animal Why Book, 4to......... (Gardner & Darton) net 5/0 
Ralli (A.), Christians at Mecca, cr 8V0_ ............cceceeeceeeeses (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Ransome (A.), A History of Story-Telling, 8v0....................0000 008 (Jack) net 10/6 
Ransome (A), The Book of Friendship, 4to........ seveeee (Jack) net 6/0 
Richards (C, N.), Atalanta, er 8vo ................ ..... (Simpkin) net 4/0 
Riis (J. A.), The Old Town, = ae ~— net 86 
Rinehart (M. R.), The Man in Lower Ten, “or 8V0.........-. (Cassell) 6/0 
Scott (C, A. D.), The Agony Column, er 8vo beihatasladtinne mr Yhapman & Hall) 60 
Shapland (H. P.), Style Schemes in Antique Furnishing, 4to hme -~ net 2/6 
Shaw (¥F. H.), First at the Pole, 8vo . wart (Cassell) 5/0 
Sheehan (P. A.), The Blindness of Dr. Gray, er 8vo.... ; (Longmans) 60 
Smith (W. R.), The Growth of Nations, cr 8vo ... ..(Sonnense hein) 3/6 
UA Fae (Dent) net 5/0 


Strahan (J. H.), The Law of Mortgages, 8vo .. Sweet ‘ Maxwell) 7/6 


Sutton (J. B.), Cancer Clinically Considered, cr 8vo . (Nisbet) net 2/6 
Swan (M. E.), The Top o’ the World, 8vo .. .. (Richards) net 3/6 
Terry (C. S.), Catalogue of the Publications of Scottish Historical and 
Kindred Clubs and Societies, 8v0 ................c0..000005- (MacLehose) net 10/0 
Thatcher (J. W.) and Hartley ‘D. H., J.), The Law of the Road, 8vo 
acne ns & Sons) 7/6 


...(Dent) net 
..(Longmans) net 5/0 


Thomas (E.), The South Country, cr 8V0................ccccecc0000- 
Tyrrell (G.), Christianity at the Cross-Roads, cr 8vo 









Tyrrell (R. Y.), Essays on Greek Literature, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 4/0 
White (J. C.), Sikhim and Bhutan, roy 8vo .(E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Willmott (Miss E. A.), Warley Garden in Spring & Summer (Quaritch) net 210 
Wilson (R.), The Silver Lattice, roy BVO ..................cceceeeeeeee (Nelson) net 6/0 
Withers (P.), Egypt of Yesterday and To-day, cr 8vo ... (Richards) net 6/0 
Women as Letter Writers, 12m0  ..................cceceeeeeees : ..(Hatchinson) net 50 
Wren (H.), Oscar Carlsson, Rationalist, or 8V0.............00.0000000000 (R. Culley) 6/0 
Wynne (M.), For Charles the Rover, cr 8V0 .............csccecseseeeeeees (Greening) 6/0 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 











ee». 
Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourtrren Guineas. 
TO occnstiniihininimevengennmnneiniaieas £1212 0 Narrow Column(Third of Page) £4 40 
Half. Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ............ 220 
‘Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column ..... »33 6 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...............00000 216 16 0| Inside Page ...........0......0000-. £14 14 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Yearly, Yeatty Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
IIIT /neahsniariisinssbaishingteeuanascenignnnnnnsss Gi 6 6 uns CM Sunn 072 
Sncluding postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, KC, ..........00:..se0ceeses SW @ una OT Onan 0s 2 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Strect, London 





ALLIA N CE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Hap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.9, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been preparey 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which js 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 





Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, tageties with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on WIS. Gen to any of the 
Company's Oilices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Tal Manager, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Always complete, yet capable of unlimited expansion, the 

“Gunn” is the ideal receptacle for a library, large or small. 

Each section may be purchased separately, and attached either 

vertically or horizontally according to space. The glass door: 

slide easily backwards and forwards on roller bearings and can be 

detached by simply unhooking; there are no unsightly metal 
bands, no springs to get out of order. 





The “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase stands pre-eminent for 


excellence of material, workmanship, and real value. It is 
always handsome, always appropriate, and always appre- 
ciated ; no man who loves his books should be without it. 


Write to-day for illustrated Descriptive Booklet No. 18, and 
name of nearest “Gunn” agent, sent post-free. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN” 
INSURANCE MARINE anata came, 
COMPANY, Ltd. 
—-, ee Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
tea Offices {28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
BURGLARY, 
008 reine. | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,929,972, 





: r who has Sons and Daughters to educate 
EVERY MAN should read “THE RISING GENERATION,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


and should 
Victoria 





DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, 
Embankment, London, W.C. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(f26.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor «+» Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 








sPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN 


HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MAUL, London, S.W. 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers —_ Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


BREAD 
“Staff of Life” for “ All 
Conditions of Men.” 


The True Sorts and 


THE STUDENT who requires the maximum of brain 
and nerve nutrition with ready digestibility should 


use BERMALINE BREAD 


THE GARDENER who wishes to propagate health 
aud strength and live to a green old age should use 


BERMALINE BREAD 


THE MASON may build up a sound constitution if he 
lays the foundation of Lis meals with BERMALINE BREAD 


Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 

Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





MURRAY’S BULBS. 
MURRAY’S BULBS. 
Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Sced and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, &.E. 





ROWLAND’S OCDONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9, 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harros 
Garvey, Lonpox. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
{OR SALE OR LETTING.—Modern MANSION and 


11 acres. Within 9 miles of Town. Suitable for private occupation or 
for a College, Convalescent Home, Club, or any Institution. Contains 8 public 
rooms, 2] bedrooms, several bathrooms. Extensive stabling.—Further particu- 
lars from “ J, H. B.,”’ Box 361, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





{OUTH AFRICA.—Suitable for one seeking good chest 
\ climate.—FOR SALE, desirable SMALL FARM in the Lydenberg district, 
Well watered ; good homestead and out-buildings; stock included if desired, 
Easy terms; or Paying Guests received. Home comforts, 5,000 feet above sea- 
level. Superb climate.—Apply, The PATCH, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, 
ry\O LET at MONTANA s. SIERRE, VALAIS, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, in the proximity of Winter Sports:—(l) “GRAND 
CHALET,” comprising 9 bedrooms, sunny terrace, dining- and drawing-rooms, 
veranda, &., &c. Electric light and central heating; furnished throughout. 
(2) CHALET “ JENNY LIND,” comprising 4 bedrooms, dining-sitting-room, 
&e., &c. Baleony and veranda ; electric light; water in both Chaleta.—Apply, 
Mons. M. ZUFPFEREY, La Villa, Sierre, Valais, Suisse, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


CHOSE WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEB. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED in January next, THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS, qualified to 
teach the following subjects :— 

(1) CLASSICS and ENGLISH. Degree essential, 
by annual increments of £10 to £200, 

(2) FRENCH and MATHEMATICS, Salary £120, rising by annual 
increments of £5 to £160. 

(3) MANUAL WORK and GENERAL FORM SUBJECTS, 
£120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160, 

In each case a higher initial salary may be offered to a specially suitable 
applicant.—Apply on or before November 12th next to the Head-Master, 
Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, M.A., 1 Albany Terrace, Worcester. 

Education Oflice, Truro, F. R. PASCOER, 

18th October, 1909, Secretary to the County Committee, 


BERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of an INSTRUCTOR, with 
headquarters in Reading, specially qualified in ENTOMOLOGY or MYCO- 
LOGY, to report and advise as to insect and fungoid pests and to give 
instruction acd advice to farmers and others, 

The appointment will be in the first instance for one year only, from January Ist, 
1910, and the Instructor will be required to give his whole time to this work, 

Salary £200, with travelling expenses actually incurred. 

By special arrangement the Instructor will be attached to the staff of University 
College, Reading, and will have facilities for laboratory work. 

Particulars and forms of application, which should be sent in before 
November 17th, are to be obtained from the EDUCATION SECRET ARY, 
3 Market Place, Reading. 


1 HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ENGINEERING, 


Salary £140, rising 


Salary 





FACULTY OF 


A GRADUATE with Drawing Office experience is REQUIRED as 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in the Department of 
Engineering Design and Drawing. Salary £100,—Further particulars on 
application to the REGISTRAR, 


AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


WANTED in January, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. First-Class 
Honours at Oxford or Cambridge essential. School has had Senior Wrangler, 
2 Thirds, and a Fifth in last fifteen years.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
| } EQUIRED in January, for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE 

ay SCHOOL (Government High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape 
Colony, an experienced MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS for French and 
German. French at least should have been acquired abroad, A Degree, good 
accent and conversational powers essential ; also teaching methods on modern 
lines. Salary £130 resident, and paseage out paid on 3 years’ agreement,— 
Apply, with full particulars of age, education, degree, experience, &c., to Miss 
GRUNER, 59 Cambridge Strect, Hyde Park, W. 


oars CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Rochester Cathedral Grammar School 
will be VACANT at the end of the Christmas holidays. 
All particulars may be obtained from Mr. R. A. ARNOLD, Chapter Clerk, 
The Precinct, Rochester, and applications for the Appointment should be sent 
to him by November 15th. 


I ABERDASHERS’ ASKES GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—Wanted in January, a FORM MISTRESS to teach 

CHEMISTRY and MATHEMATICS, with Botany as a subsidiary subject. A 

good degree and experience are essential. Salary according to qualifications, 


NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED.—Must be 
under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensalle.—Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire Depart- 
ment, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C, 


{OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 
kK) WANTED in January next, a LADY as Resident TUTOR, to take 
charge of the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. University Degree (or equivalent) 
and experience in Teaching indispensable.—Particulars may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, 








AMBRIDGE GRADUATE in Classical Honours, with 

J excellent references and many years’ experience in Teaching, also with 
CAPITAL at command, DESIRES a PARTNERSHIP in well-established 
SCHOOL preparatory for Eton, Harrow, and other Public Schools. Is 
especially keen on games and on the friendly management of bo ys.— Address, 
“G. H. i Box 370, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


JARTNERSHIP in WELL-KNOWN PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL with unrivalled situation, buildings and equipment, and a 
first-rate record. ? 

An opportuniry arises to acquire a SHARE in the above. Applicants must be 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge,preferably in Mathematical Honours, about 
30 or 35, and if possible in Holy Orders. Capital not less than £5,000, amply 
secured,—Applicants to send names, and notes of past record, stating capital 
available, to “J.,”” Box 371, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London 
W.C. All information will be treated as strictly private and confidential, and 
full particulars sent to selected applicants, 
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HE MANCHESTER MUSEUM, 


The COUNCIL of the MANCHESTER. STER UNIVERSITY INVITE APPLI- 

CATIONS for the post of KEEPER of the MUSEUM. Preference will be 

ven to candidates of not more than thirty y some of age who are University 

me eg in Natural History Subjects. Ap) ppl ications must be sent in before 

November 27th.—Information as the duties and stipend of the 

arwal be a pplied in response to inquiries addressed to the SECRETARY of 
Manchester yas 


ANTED for a BACKWARD GIRL (17), a Country 

or Seaside HOME with a LADY who would pay Paw attention 

to mental and moral training and give tuition.—Address “Z.A. 579,"" Messrs. 
Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


OURNALIS M. 

VACANCY occurs in a well-established literary firm for a young 
GENTLEWOMAN wishing serio to make journalism her profession. 
Premium required.—Address, Box The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and No 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Appl y letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birming Lao 


ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more profitable to grow produce under glass at home, Capital 
uired, £1, oto t to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. 
HORTICULTURAL, ’ 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C. 
"Phone: 14832 Central. 

















EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
open ba OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
ae ha A. iNTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
the Sanitary In: tors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is is dee to furnish ining for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
Principal: 8. G@. RAWSON, D.Sc., F.L.C, 


MEAT AND FOOD INSPECTION, 
Dr. G. QUIN LENNANE, F.R.C.S., D.P.H., M.D.H. 
A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES will be held on THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, commencing November 25th, at 7.30 to 8.30, 
Fee for Course, 4s. 


SANITARY LAW AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. BR. DUNSTAN, M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., Barrister-at-Law. 
COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES will ‘be held on THURSDAY 
EVENINGS: commencing February 10th, at 7.30 to 8.30, 
Fee for Course, 
Fee for both Courses, 78. 
For full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

“TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Dra 
Company. and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, te 
offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. 

Candidates must have the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be em by. the ee 

For Calendar and further iculars as to Scholarships, Sl 
Secretary, Miss 8. M. SMEE, Westfield College, Finchley Rod, N 


IR KBECOK OLLEG@G E, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCEBY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the onan al The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Researc 

Full emmceace on application hoy the SECRETARY. 











S.W. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Epa seess HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLEE | and Miss GODKIN, 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Sr ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


_— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


Ik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE pAve. * CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education _" modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils’ 

well-being.—For gq ey rls 12 »ply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, 

St. Alban’s School, The Geote, te arlborough. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. pecial 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses THITTON 


P' N EHURST, CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENED in gp tt ey as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C,)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 











A, 

















NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’ 8S, SUR- 
Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 


BITON HILbL.—Princi 


———__ 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTO 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWE N, 
(late Sabin Se Caper School Leeds, and Princip 


(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Yo Texshers. 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Di lomas, Preparation for 
of the National Froebel Union < and the Certificates 

pri? SECONDAIY DAY SOHOOL and Kindorrarten 
uden’ a term. oe & aoe 
Kindergarten, £3 38. to £2 2s to £3 10s, a term, 
Board, Siediieeen.< and Tuition in the Scho a "£25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


eS a eas 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING pad poet FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, : 
ised e Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University o for Secon 
the Cambri Syndicate. 
(ate Lester Wiss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Stotente as are pared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dj lor 
and the are re Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course oon os 
——— of =, £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on By 
There isa Fund, try, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 4 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Al! branchesand systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnasti 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold , and Silver M i. 
with Dip iomas, a ed to ful and Colleges 
“TeALTH Frith qualified teachers. 
TH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 





ining, and by 








ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arran for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnai Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, P, Hon, and Rey, 


E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training oxtends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Modical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 











en BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir’ William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informs 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LA WRENCE. 


-ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. G = te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful = vantages‘ for acquiring French 
Twelve Resident Mi 38e8 ; Ay = = Physical Training ; Special Terme ta for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


E DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 


Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
rospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


Pp 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
SOUTHWOLD. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, 
. Head. Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2ist. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Ednoation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiag. 
Pupils > pe d for advanced Examinations and for the "Universities if 

requii ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
WALLASEY, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twonty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard. noe Sd 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


JNOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURKEY.—T he 

Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
JY atisses an Training De ment for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


P{IGHFIELD, HE NDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


____ AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22xp ro DECEMBER 2rt. 


Vy ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BU REAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING 4 
Speciality. INF "ORM ATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. ee 
72.8 hb be? 88D D, RIPON. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LE®, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
anor of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms  - for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 

grounds, grave soil. Two Schol: arships . annually. 
NE W- 


Practical and 


(7° LIFE.—The FRENCH GA RDEN, 
Theoretical. Frenchman, 


BURY. — GARDENING _ for GENTLE WOES. | 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : LILY HUGHES. JONES. 
































will BEGIN on TUESDAY, November 9th 


BOSSEUX, The HALF-TER. 





FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taug by 
MABRY PEERS, F.B.H.3. See Prospectus, 
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ICA’S, 
MO ¥ KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.R, 
L FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
E Ey modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
Bat Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
for Languages, As aL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


gt 


HOME 





Nictorleal Tripos; Miss BERVON 
i 2. JONES, Histori pos; iss L 
Miss HEATH-J Prospectus on application. 





oe EN ’ 
“jhe CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
(Pag CAMBER Owen ‘TEACHERS, . 

stpeinal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Girton 
( - ine TCambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8, Mary 8 College, 
Paddington. | ‘roviding a year’s professional training for secondary 
we sidential College Findes Seapeenhien for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
mple opportunity is given for practice in teachi Science, 
sca, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
la dents are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
ae ccation® for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
vplication to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College, 


teachers. T 
tifeate omy | 
University. 








(0-EDUCATION.—SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, 
CU SOMERSET. Founded 1808, 
80 Boys. 64 Girls. Ages 11-18 years, 
Under the management of the Society of Friends, 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEA} , Head-Master. 


GPEECH AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
S Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. Adults also received, Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected, References to — jalists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W, 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, we and ae of Education, Cantab.) 
KE TION FOR UNIVERSITIES. 
— CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
LEISURE-HOUB WORK. 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

ONE SIMONDS EXHIBITION, value 45 guineas per annum, and FOUR 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, value 30 — per annum, will be competed for 
on TUESDAY, November 16th, and following days. 

Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on January 20th, 1910. Examination 
may be conducted at Candidates’ Preparatory Schools, 


wet: Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, _ 
WaASsSTBOURNE 


COLLEGE. 

'} President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 

Encineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

4A eims at developing health, intellect, and character, Thorough systematic 

education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 

observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys, 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


fouse, Sherborne. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
d TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on 
DECEMBER Ist to 2rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjecte, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
ent Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
tities, NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January Mth, 1910, 
Pe Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
OSBORN, M.A, 









































Head-Master—T, G, 





: For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, _ 
(C2216 T’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 


Heav-Master:— 
FP, W. AVELING, M.A, B.Sc. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
bumerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


¥ « COLLEGE, 

















LANDOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 





Public School, Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 

_Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
RBR®RKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 





Prep, for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior Sehool and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ee —~ <a 


PoOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKSHIRE.—Rich 
foundation. Moderate fees. Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School 
and Universities. NEXT ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM, 


COMMENCES on TUESDAY, December 7th.—Apply to Rev. C. F, HUTTON, 
M.A., Head- Master. 











RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL, 
Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 


AGENCIES, &. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons only. 
Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shocing, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &. Good Engineer- 
ing Course, First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power, Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.8, 











FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ui Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Viol lo), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of heal enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Deakins. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


QARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
pe. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


| ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.— First-class EDOUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, 
Music, Painting.— Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of Fraulein Rabmkorff, _ 


{OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne ; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


] OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 

commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 guineas 
r annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College,— 
rite for Lllustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


|} [IEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE,— 

Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilhelmj. For German Boys: Vorberei- 
tung f. d. See. Fahnrich-, u. Maturitéts-Ex, For English Boys: Prepa- 
ration for all Home Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class results 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM. 


{ERMAN Y.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 

French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


bee 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders, Six Resident Governesses,. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O’MOORE, at above address, 


UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND .— 

4 International Institute for Young Ladies, Delightful climate. Beauti- 

ful country. Excellent opportunity for learning linguages, Italian, French, 

German, &. Music and pans, &c. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will be gladly forwarded.—Frau BARIFFI-BERTSCHY, 


JH YSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games, Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 












































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


os 


PVTeaA Ps EZ. 
‘J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 





tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


___ Street, W. Established 1858. a as kek a 
mo INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 








A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Saale uare, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address; ‘.Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (! 
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CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c ) prospectuses and full gene of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to yy 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS: 
12th Edition. 1,176 pages. Red cloth, post-free, 2s. 6d. 

The QUEEN: “ This work has now for many years occupied a foremost 
position amongst books of its kind.” 

STANDARD: “A = compilation that has fought its way to the front as 
an accurate finger-post yarents in their choice of schools. 

JOURNAL OF Buca: 1ON: “This anoual is so well known that all we 
need say of it-is that this is the twelfth year of its publication, and that it 
increases each year in bulk till it now extends to over 1,100 pages. 

YORKSHIRE POST: *“ Contains all the features which in the past have 
established it as a safe guide to schools.” 

SCOTSMAN: i work is too well known to need either description or 
recommendatio: 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER : 
exeellent guide.” 

STAMFORD MERCURY : “In its unique circulation, as in other respects, it 
maintains its foremost ition amongst books of its kind.” 

SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS: “ Maintains its foremost position among 
booke of its kind.” 

GUARDIAN: “ An important and useful publication.” 

SHEFF{ELD DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ An extremely useful reference book.” 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS: “ Ever since its first publication it has been 
looked upon as the standard of its subject.” 





“ Easily maintains the place it has won as an 


The LADY : “ With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 
popularity.” 
Bombay GAZETTE: “It is a most useful publication, particularly for 


areate away from scholastic centres.’ 
Liv ERPOOL COURIER: “ Parents who are puzzled where to educate their 
children would do well to consult ‘ Paton’s List. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ Parents who consult the book should see at 
a glance the kind of school they are in search of.” 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS: “ The parent who cannot find a school to 
fone mde offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must be 
ard to 
ABER REN JOURNAL: “ The 12th edition is fully up to the high standard 
of the work and the reputation it has acquired.” 


J. and J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREBT, LONDON, E.C. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 
Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. . 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar ~Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. _ 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


fANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
AB Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. _ Resident nurses and attendants, 











~ SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


IBBY LINE.—WINTER TRIPS 
These Fast Twin-Screw Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 
and MARSEILLES for 
EGYPT, CEYLON, AND BURMARH. 
The Best of Accommodation and Comfort with ~~ ameee Return Fares. 
‘irst-Class Passengers only carrie¢ 
Apply to BIBBY PROS. & CO, 26 Chapel Street, a and 10 and 11 


aie Mincing Lane, London. 
LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, 
bez to announce that they have secured the entire accommodation in 
the following hotels for the Winter mn for 
SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, CURLING, SKI-ING, and SLEIGHING, 
MONTANA PALACE; VILLARS-SUR-OLLON, the seven principal hotels ; 
MORGINS-LES-BAINS, two hotels; ST. BE EATENBERG, two hotels; 
KANDERSTEG, Hotel Victoria; WENGEN, four hotels ; LENZERHEIDE, 
Kurhaus; BALLAIGUES, GRAND HOTEL "AUBEPINE, &e. 


For Illustrated Handbook, apply to the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, _ WwW. 














” MISCELLANEOUS. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask’ for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES; 
5% paid since or 
R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


c “ UB, 350 Sendion House Chambers, London, E.C., for “FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDSHIPS, FLAG-TABLES AT RESTAURANTS, AT HOMES, 
&c. Annual Subscription—anonymeus membership, £1 1s, inland, 10s. 6d. 
abroad; with names and addresses, inland 5s., abroac "Qs. 6a. 


BY TISH COLUMBIA. . (To Old Etonians and Others. )- 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50%, security. 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 0%.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Reference: Kev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 








ig UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
Rm NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 
on ree. 


TT 1 


PSE 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Sy 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without Ait inet, 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace 
of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACTES axe the Date 


NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Ba SOREL “4 
Street, S.W.—Address : The SECRETARY, at the Orsharna’ 183 Jane 


mINnY PEWRITING WANTED 
ite k pref . oe , 10d. 1,000 manif, 
—Miss Bo Ae N13 Lloyd Square, London, W W.C. —— = ni 


ay 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and other. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, “ 
snosted and equip oa few the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from "Erllen! 
B xp erienced M ical and Giumaing wy Farming and d Ganteniny 
illiards, Lawn ‘ennis, ricket, Ww —Apply W. 
2 Sechenes Street Fast, Liverpool. aitd GRISEWOo}, 


OW TO WRITE FOR pi! PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHO 
Interesting and useful Berke free 
“L,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


a 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us an old 
Artificial Teeth you ee = | dis: Most liberal offers by the 

Givin in the World, R. D, and J. B. FRASER, Ltd. Deck 146, Princes Steer 

Ipswich. Established 1833, rad Capital and "Counties. ad 


th ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH? 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, }f 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


(SH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice i Bal —Parcels at 
, 2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 64. upwards; Carriage Paid b: or Post, Dressed 
for Conkling. The Best Variety, and Freshest Quality Gunanatecd. Write first 
for Descriptive —_ = a on 
SH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 


(joCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
J) order to his ~~! the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by f, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd.,Sheifield. 
R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
oa | 

M ‘USIG AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 

ensures ., engine, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
We Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDOCH. M MURDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms; 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E. C.; ; and Branches. 


(\REAT SALE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS— 
All Books New as Published, but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Unique opportunity to —_ books for presentation, &., at BARGAIN 
PRICES, = post-f 
" GLAISHER, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 



































200K mT Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols, 

£5 5s.,for £2 10s.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and Present, 10s. 6d.,for 4s, 64,; 
Goncourt's Mistresses Louis XV., 15s., for 8s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Atlas, cloth, 2e., 
f-morocco, 35s. ; Chaffers’ Pottery an and Pore élain, 42s., for 286. 6d. ; Cust's 
Authentic Portraits Mary Queen of its, 63s., for 18s. 64. ; ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., 
for 17s. 6d., 1909; Scottish History and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d. ; Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, half-calf, 37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s, 6d. ; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 
2ls.; 1908, 24a. ; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 
vols., 68s., for 10s, 64. ; Rhead's Staffordshire . and Potters, 2ls., for 10s, 6 
—< 600 Books in Stack for Sale er aa de wants. ~BAKER'S 





SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT To WEAR. 


apply for our New 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Prin Principals should 
ie extant, 


Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful gui 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 








SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
NOVEMBER TO APRIL. 





R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M s’s we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.” —The Queen, 
rniture, Boots, POLISH. 


For Fu Patent 
Leather, Oli Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 
From birth to3months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 
A Progressive Dietary, idi hi t suited to the growing 
digestive powers of of pshes Tetnateltvoes ogame ‘and free from dangerous 
—. Foods safeguard children from Diarrhoa and Digestive 
ubles so often caused by a op ee supply of towns, especially 
t wea’ 





London Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
The Court Stationers, 74-78 Oxford’ Street, London, W. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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Water and Whisky 


Adistillery may have the most scientific 
plant and expert distillers, but without 
pure water it cannot produce good 
Whisky. It is the pure water springing 
from the heather-clad hills of Orkney 
that gives to 0.0. its great superiority. 


0.0. is the Whisky which excels in 
quality, age, and flavour. We guarantee 
this because we bottle every drop of it 
ourselves, and in our own bonded ware- 
houses we always hold a 10 years’ 


supply. 


Write for beautiful Booklet, 
entitled ‘‘ Farthest North,’’ 
and nearest O.O. Agent, 
sent post-free from 


McCONNELL’S DISTILLERY, Ltd. 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 


ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 


DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Olid 
Sheffield Plate. 

PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 
Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 
ELKINGTON #,.%° 

Ltd. 


London Show Rooms: 





DACRE HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., W.C. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
STROMNESS DISTILLERY, ORKNEY, SCOTLAND. 
CB ] 


Great Age and Maturit 


y: 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distitiers, Epinpuren. 


London and Export Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 


Incomparable Flavour. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








LIFE PAYMENTS, 
— £ s. d. 2 s. 4. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents 25 0 O| Members vee we 1010 0 
‘ ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members — ” 1 1 Of and Journa! ... = 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Membcrs of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OCF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


|22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
| MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
RANGOON MADRID 
TADDY’S 
3 
“GRAPNEL 
MIXTURE 
A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 
Price 6!}d. per 1 oz. Packet 
om -« Sea We 
So. Sh. «0 Soa - 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, tta 
Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


One of the Largest Stocks in the West End. 
Catalogucs FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


MYSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhib:tion), 
A trial is solicited from all those who appreciate really gootl Coffee 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib., 4/-; 6 lb., 7/6, CARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground Coffee, 4d. per Ib. more. Special terms for large Consumers, 
Sample and testimonials free on application. 


JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 











Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
4™D Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Pe. ti, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. Barwurm anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


MAG 


DINNEFORD'S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Begular Use, 


NESIA. 
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BURBERRYS URBITOR 


a irresistibly to the scholar and ptm through the 
vantages to Health and Comfort which this scientifically 
proofed Overcoat confers on all who go out of doors, regardless 
of weather conditions. Eve y—especially if his vocation 
be sedentary—requires a Weatherproof which is a reliable 
safeguard, satisfying the most fastidious standards of taste 
and physical ease. 


“Proof without Heat” 


is a primary axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 
Urbitor is provided an agent of protection which resists 
rain-storms, Somer severe, and maintains a healthful bodily 
temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 
easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Burberry processes, 
the Urbitor is both smart and comfortable. 


Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a negligible burden in temperate weather, and 
yet, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
fatigue or tendency to perspire. In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick—this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
unobtrusive, has proved itself by its ubiquitous adaptability a 


Matchless Overcoat. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst remaining 
permeable by air. An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a superb Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF “URBITOR COATINGS.” 


BURBERRYS 


30 to 33 Haymarket, LONDON; 
10 Bvd. Malesherbes, PARIS; and BASINCSTOKE. 





YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man's Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
SALT 


IS 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
SALT! Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 





‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


a 
Second Impression Now Ready, 


“A NEW Way 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR, 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of thy 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 


“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom. 
mendation in favour of the admirable littl 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srxcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H, 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 


PARALLEL PATHS: “3792% 20100" 


ETHICS, AND ART. 
By T. W. ROLLESTON. Price 5s. 

“Mr. T. W. Rolleston attempts in this most important book to establish the 
existence of an unknown factor in evolution......Astonishingly clear and con 
vincing.”’—Outlook. 

“A beautiful and uplifting piece of literature...... A really brilliant account of 
the cell......a consideration no less brilliant of the theory of evolution through 
the effects of use and disuse......[ know no clearer and fairer discussion of 
Weismannism.”’—Pall Mall Gazette (C. W.S.) 

“This thoughtful book......very interesting chapters.’’—Nature. 

** Of intense interest...... We have, no doubt, not done justice to the scientific 
quality of this book, but must leave it here with a recommendation to all to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.’’—Datly Telagraph. 

‘Es verbindet mit einer griindlichen, besonders auch die Ergebnisse der 
deutschen Forschung voll beachtenden Wissenschaftlichkeit jene Kunst des 
Vortrags, welche dem Laien selbst die schwierigsten Materien verstandlich zu 
machen weiss."’—Literarisches Zentralblatt (Prof. Jonas). 

DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, 


HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 
THE STORMIN OF LONDON 


AND THE THAMES 3.2 CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angies. 
By Major P. T.GODSAL. lvol. demy 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book the wonderful conquest and simultaneous settlement of 
Britain by the Anglo-Saxons is examined by the light of military science. 
All evidence that has hitherto been accepted, together with fresh evidence 
derived chiefly from topography, place-names, and earthworks, is co-ordinated 
and explained. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The first thing to say of the intricate and carefully pursued 

hypothesis which is unfolded in this book is that it commands respect.’ 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


London. 





w.c. 








187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 





A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED: 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpon, Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centra 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marratz 3601), W., LONDON. 
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striking New Volume by John Thomas. 


THE DYNAMIC OF THE CROSS. 


N THOMAS, M.A., Liver- 
Sermons by theRey peg ty Gd. net. [Just out. 


WORDS TO HELP. 


ndays on Difficulties in 
53 Readin Lay By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Faith WYNNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 


‘'SCOTSMAN.—" Much earnestness and literary 
a 
GREAT SOULS) THOUGHTS 
w 
AT PRAYER. | THINKING. — 
“ i mpila-| A new Day-Book of En- 
- eee oom | couragement and Cheer. 
a wutine to R. L.| Cloth, 1s, net; leather, 
Ste — y M. W.|2s, net; velvet calf, 
Tussrom. 2s, Gd. net. | 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. 


four Parables for Young and Old. 
Foy LAURA E. RICHARDS. 2s. 6d. - t. 

P OF LONDON says: —“I was 
ee with a be autiful story in a book 
called ‘The Golden Windows. 

Our New Catalogue contains full details of 
these most useful Books, sent posi-free. Cae 
4. R, ALLENSON, LA., Racquet Ct., Fleet St., B.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST, ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deiivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botiles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C9. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Lots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital ... £1,500,000 

Reserve Fund , £1,270,000 

Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


- “K" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


Incorporated 1880, 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS( Established 1891), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREL Tr, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
a. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &¢., on application. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, ls. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 





— Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





DUCKWORTH «C0.’S New Theological Works 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have pleasure in announcing that they have just published 
the first two works in their important New Series. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 

A New Series of Handbooks, being aids to interpretation in Biblical Criticism for 
the use of the Clergy, Divinity Students, and thoughtful Laymen, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net a Volume. 

A Critical Introduction to the New Testament. 


By ARTHUR SAMUEL PEAKE, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis and Dean of the Faculty of 
Theology, Victoria University, Manchester, [ Ready. 


Faith and its Ps chology. By the Rev. WILLIAM | 
ridge, an pton urer, ord, 1899. 


D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cam 
[ Ready. 
By the Rev. 


Philosophy and _ Religion. HASTINGS 


RASHDALL, D.Litt.(Oxon.), D.C.L.(Durham), F.B.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


& J PR (Immediately, 
Revelation and Inspiration. By the Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D, 


Professor of Apologetics in the Theological College of the United Free Church, Glasgow. 





By the Rev. WILLIAM R. INGE, 


Conscience and Criticism. By the Rev. GEOFFREY 
HUGHES, With a Foreword by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, Se. net, 

Science and Religion in Contemporary 
Philoso hy. By Professor E, BOUTROUX. Translated by 
JONATHAN NIELD. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. (Write for Prospectus.) 


Christianity: its Nature and its Truth. By the 
Rev. A. S, PEAKE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 26. Gd. net. (20th Thousand.) 

The Unfinished Symphony; or, Eternal Life 
Begun. By the Rev. HUGH FALCONER, B.D, Crown 8vo, 68. 


God’s Message Through Modern Doubt. 


Rov. E, ALDOM FRENCH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Job and his New Theology. 


DAWSON. Post 8vo, 26. 6d. net. 


The Christ Face in Art. By the Rev. 
J. BURNS, With many Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, Gs. 








By the 
By the Rev. JOSEPH 


Sermons in Art. 
BURNS, With many Illustrations, 
gilt, 6s. 


By the Rev. J. 
cloth 








A Prospectus of the Series, “Studies in Theology,” containing particulars 
of the volumes in preparation, can bo had on application at any Bookseller's, 
or post-free from the Pubiishers. Also a List of Announcements and a 
general Catalogue of Publications. 


DUCKWORTH & COMPANY, Covent Garden, London. 








; A PRESENT FOR YOUR GARDENING FRIEND. 
Love ina 


Carden. W O O D H A Y S . 6/- ) 


By E. F. PIERCE, Author of “The Traveller’s Joy.” 
“ Sweet and wholesome its pictures of garden life are delightful.”"—Manchester Courier, 
** Will charm all who read it by its garden passion and the delicate charm of its love idyll,” 
“To all lovers of the garden this book will forcibly appeal.”"—Western Mail, —Church Family Newspaper, 











Fourth Impression 


Now Ready TRUE TILDA. By 4. T. QUILLER-coucH. 6/- 

** He (the reader) will he kept incessantly agog by turns and twists of frolic and caprice, which are never 
laboured, and, as he finishes the book with the poetry of the sea still ringing in his ears and the only 
laughter which is worth laughing still bubbling from his lips, he will place his hand on his beart (if he can 
find it) and breathe a fervent ‘ Thank Q.’ ’’—Punch, 

* Tilda is quite unforgettable.""— Westminster Gazette, 





SUSE 0’ BUSHY. w. 100, (6/=) BIG JOHN BALDWIN, ®1.¥2228 


: London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 





Ready 
Shorily. 





Bristol: ARROWSMITH, 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 18209. 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presiprnt—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Prestipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervuty-Cuarmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Specreraky—W, N, NEALE, Esq. Acrvary anp Manager—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms te 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. Annual Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES, Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—dauring first ten years, 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office. 2and 3 Tue Sancruary, Wesrminsrer, 8. W. 











LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made payable 
at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun BAKER, of 1 Wellington Street. Business 
Letters should be addressed to Tue Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book 1V.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 363. 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 163. 
an Ethical 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


Enquiry. 2 vols, 8vo, 248. 1870, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 1878. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations ;—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and L atin Classic Pocts. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


LONGMANS, GanEE and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. i 
EW YORK, e ALCU" TTA, and BOMBAY. 








SELECTIONS FROM 


The Autotype Fine Art Company’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 
(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 
THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 
MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 
Qa. F. WATTS, R.A. ‘lhe Chief Works of this Artist are copied in 
Permanent Autotype. 
ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works by 
these Painters, 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 

Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, En tarerp Epition, with Hundreds 
of Miniature Photographs and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For con- 
venience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post-free, Ong SHiLiine, 

The Company undertakes Copying and Enlargements of own 
Photographs, in Monochrome or Colour, and the Reproduction of 
Qil Paintings in Private Collections, 

A Visit or Inspection ts Invirep. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


NOVEM BER ISSUE OF 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Special Articles include— 

TURKEY’S FINANCIAL PROGRAMME. By NASSIM RUSSO, Chef 
de Cabinet and Representative of the Turkish Minister of Finance. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE BUDGET. By the Right Hon. 
the VISCOUNT HILL. 

FROM THE FORTH TO THE CLYDE: Commercial Advan- 
Sage ofa > Canal. By Admiral Sir CHARLES CAMPBELL, 

.M.G., C.B., D.S.0. 

Topics of the Month. The Month's New Issucs. Digest of 
Latest Companies’ Reports. Four Ycars’ Prices, Dividends, 
and Yicid up to date of 5,000 Stock Exchange Sccurities, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W, 


PUBLISHER : 








NOW READY. —Price 2s. 6d. net; or cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1909, 


Being the Christmas Number of The Art Journal, 
Consists of THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


J. W. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 
By R. E. D. SKETCHLEY. 
4 Plates in Colours, one hand-printed Etching, over 40 Illustrations, 


NOW READY.—Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 126. 6d. net. 
NETHERLO RN: ARGYLLSHIRE 
* and its Neighbourhood. 
By PATRICK H. GILLIES. 
With 72 Full-page Illustrations by A. Scott Ranxrm. 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London, 





| Telephone: Gerrard 5391 (4 lines). 








All the World's Books. 


at the 


World's Largest Bookshop 


With very few exceptions, all the books designed for 
the Christmas Season have now appeared, and 
are on exhibition at The Times Book Club, 


Special attention is directed to the display of Large 
Paper Editions and Editions de Luxe with 
sumptuous bindings of the more beautiful books 
of the Season. 


The display of these and of Artistic Calendars for 
the New Year cannot be equalled anywhere in 
the kingdom. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London,” 


SUPERMAN 


Nietzsche is a great and growing force, a healthy antidote to 

modern sentiment, Superman is his ideal, strong and power. 

ful in comparison with the flabbiness cf present-day ideals, 

courageous to the point of hardness, able to rule, not because 

he wili, but because he must. He will be just to the weak, but 

will not pity them. Uprightness aad trathfulness are his 
first virtues. 


NITETZS CHE 


NEW COMPLETE EDITION OF WORKS. 
Edited by Dr. OSCAR LEVY. In 18 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, The only 
Complete and Authorised Edition in English. Ready :— 
1.—THOUGHTS OUT OF SEASON. Vol.I. With Editor's Preface, 
and Introduction to Series. 230 pp., 2/6 net. 
11.—THOUGHTS OUT OF SEASON. Vol. II. Introduction by Aprus 
Coins, 214 pp., 2/6 net. 
HI.—THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY. With Introduction by the Philo 
sopher's Sister, Portrait, and Facsimile. 230 pp., 2/6 net. 
IV.—_THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. With Introduction by Mn, 
Forster Nietzscee and Commentary. 490 pp., 6’ net. 
V.—BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL. Trans. by Heien Zimuery, With 
Introduction by T. Common, 276 pp., 3/6 net. 
VI.—THE FUTURE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
With Introduction by J. M Kennepy. 182 pp., 2/6 net. 
VIL—THE WILL bs POWER. Vol. I. Translated, with Introduction, by 
. M. Lupovicr. 430 pp., 5/- net. 
Vill.—_HUMAN, pan veo-seenatt. Vol. I. Trans. by Heten Zramens, 
Introduction by J. M. Kennepy. 410 pp., 5/- net. 
WHO !IS TO BE MASTER OF THE WORLD? 
An Introduction to the Philosophy of Nietzsche by A. M. Lupovict, Preface 
by Dr. Oscar Levy. 200 PP» 2/6 net. 














Compiete List of Nietzsche Books post-free. 


T. _N. FOULIS, AB Paternoster es on 
RACIAL PROBLEMS IN HUNGARY 
By 
R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


42 Illustrations and a Map, 16s. net. 


Edinburgh Review.—“A serious and convincing indictment of 
the whole policy of the dominant Magyars towards the subordinate 


races.” 
Quarterly Review —“ His method is to leave nothing unpr ved, 
but to give chapter and verse for every assertion.” 
« A fino 


Huszadik Szdzad (the sociological review of Hungary). 
and productive book.” 


By the Same Author. 


ABSOLUTISMUS IN KROATIEN 


(“Absolutism in Croatia,” published by C. W. Srrzy, Vien ) 


ccently Confiscated by the Croatian Governmoat, 
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Reading a Pleasure—not a Task 
aaa 
gach Volume in large type and simple words. 
dandsomely bound in cloth, 6{ by 5, price ts. 6d. 


AugustuS—The Adventures of 
q Little Boy in Search of his 
own Way. 

By the Countess of Jersey. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. 


Tiny True Tales of Animals 


Edited by Mary Macleod. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations by Harry 
Rountree. 





very Short Stories in; The Old Oak Chest; 
Very Short Words. By or, A Book a Great 
the Hon. EMMELINE PLUNKET. Treasure. With 6 Full- 
With lilustrations by T. Py. page Coloured Illustrations by 
pa ad F. M. RUDLAND. 
Two are Company; Or, ' Tommy’s Tiny Tales. B 
Madge and May — the Dewsann Last Luan 
Work and Play. = Mrs.} & Hon. A. LEIGH. Numerous 
Fietp, Author of | Mixed Illustrations in Black-and- 
Pickles,” &c. With 6 Full-page White, besides 6 Coloured 
Coloured Plates by F. D. Plates by F. MEvERuEIM. 
suatena What Sheila Did. By Mrs. 
The Child’s Own Story C. J. BAKER. Illustrations in 
Book. With 6 Coloured Black-and-White, besides 6 
Illustrations by T. Pym. 45th Coloured Plates by F. MrYER- 
Thousand. HEIM. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co. Ltd., 
38 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


THE WORSHIP 2 DEAD 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PAGAN IDOLATRY 


AND ITS BEARING ON THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF EGYPT AND BABYLONIA. 


By Colonel J. GARNIER (late Royal Engineers). 
Four Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 11 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
ARGUMENT : 

Shows that the various Pagan religions of the world, together with 
Modern Spiritualism and Theosophy, originated with the Magic 
Sorcery and Demon Worship established by the Cushite race after the 
Deluge in Egypt and Babylonia. History of its overthrow by the 
“Shepherd Kings,” who are identified with the Semitic Patriarchs. 
Its subsequent resuscitation and development and its identity with 
Modern Romanism. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A veritable library of ancient literature—as fascinating as any 
Yomance.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Should take high rank with the very best works that have 
preceded it. It would be difficult to speak too highly of the book.” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 

“A volume teeming from start to finish with interesting facts 

and theories, A book of surpassing excellence.” 
—Western Morning News. 

“A very remarkable book. Should become a classic. A weird 
book, yet one much wanted at the present day.”—The Rock. 

“The chapter on the Moral aspect of Paganism is a fitting 
onclusion to so admirable a work.”—Yorkshire Herald. 





IDYLLS OF GREECE. 


HOWARD VY. SU THERLAND. 4s.6d. By Mail 5e. 
__ SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 








x ah ee ' “nO 
Bexks WANTED.—Hichest prices given for Old Sporting 
Row! Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Rooks illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 

wlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 
BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Essays, Poems, Maxims, and Prose 
Passages. 


Arranged by ARTHUR RANSOME. 
Size 8} by 6}. A Handsome Volume, set in a Bold Type 
Decorations by BYAM SHAW. 


Friendship is here in all its forms, as delicate as an opal, as firm as 
a grip of the hands. The book is such a present as one friend will 
gladly give to another, the seal of the world’s wisdom upon one of 
the most beautiful and satisfying of the consolations and pleasures 
of humanity. Mo:t anthologies consist entirely of loose para- 
graphs torn from their contexts, verses snatched from the body of 
a song, as it were, small scraps of marble chipped from the statues 
whose form gave them their beauty. The feature of Zhe Book of 
Friendship is that it contains complete essays, complete poems, 
wherever such are truly pertaining to the subject, Among the 
authors represented are :— 





CICERO HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE COWPER 

SHELLEY MILTON 

HAZLITT COWLEY 

ROBERT BROWNING PRIOR 

ADDISON MUHAMMAD 
MONTAIGNE CONFUCIUS 

BACON THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHERS 
GOLDSMITH oN ga 
BURTON LEIGH HUNT 

KEATS WILLIAM PENN 

BEN JONSON THE BIBLE 


This Ideal Gi/t-Book is issued in three bindings: Decorated cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 6s. net; buckram gilt, gilt top, 6s. net; 
parchment gilt, gilt top, 108. 6a. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF STORY-TELLING 


Studies in the Development of Narrative 


By ARTHUR RANSOME, 
Editor of “The World's Story-Tellers.” 
Mr. Ransome’s subject, extending from the tales that were never 
written down to the story-tellers of our own day, is limitless an? not 
to be exhaustively treated in a single book. He traces the deve.op- 
ment of the art by means of a series of chapters on different forms 
of narrative and carefully chosen story-tellers, chapters that are at 
the same time portraits of men and analyses of their techniques 
and points of view. 

The volnme contains a series of 27 Black-and-White [Portrait 

Studies by J. Gavin. 
Among the Chapters are: 


ORIGINS | RICHARDSON AND 
THE ROMANCE OF THE | THE FEMININE NOVEL 
ROSE SIR WALTER SCOTT 
CHAUCER AND BOCCACCIO | BALZAC 
THE PASTORAL | HAWTHORNE AND MORAL 
ROMANCE 
THE ROGUE NOVEL | POE AND THE NEW 


THE ESSAYISTS 


FIELDING, SMOLLETT, AND | 
THE MASCULINE NOVEL FRENCH ROMANTICISM 


CERVANTES GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
In 1 vol. square 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. Gd. net. 


TECHNIQUE 
GAUTIER AND THE EAST 


New Volume in the “ Romance of Empire Series.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By IAN COLVIN. 


With 12 Drawings in Colour by G. 
and J. R. SKELTON, 


“The atmosphere of the ‘Arabian Nights’ is about us as 
we turn over these glowing pages. We live again in a 
glorious world of Sinbads and adventurous merchants, of 
roce’ eggs and monsters of the deep, of riches that go to 
encrust Aladdin’s cave.""- STANDARD OF EMPIRE. 
“Full and overfiowing with the wine of romance.” 

~ DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“There are hundreds of other things in Mr. Colvin's 
fascinating book which I didn’t know...... Affine book for 
boys of ali ages.”—PUNCH. ° 
“The most-talked-of South African volume for many 
years i¢ undoubtedly tan D. Colvin’s ‘Romance of Scuth 
Africa.’”—THE AFRICAN WORLD. 


Square Svo, cloth, 6s. net; Rozburghe binding, 78. 6d. net. 


8. SMITHARD 





+ ag Engravings, Autograph Letters, tc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
vere sent any distance,—HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


London: T.C. & E.C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
And EDINBURGH, 
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CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTINC. 





"No. 527. November. 2s. 6d. 





PEACE OR WAR? No. 2 
By LORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH 


THE CHAOS By HAROLD SPENDER 


THE LORDS AND MONEY BILLS 
By ALEXANDER GRANT, K.C. 


IS SHAKESPEARE SELF-REVEALED ? 
By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 
By Sir ANDREW FRASER, K.C.S.lI. 


SOCIALISM AND HUMAN NATURE 


MATING AND MEDICINE 


By S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.D. 
(Editor of ** The Lancet,”’) 


M. LOISY’S VIEW OF THE RESURRECTION 
By C. W. EMMET 


MALTA-FEVER AND GOATS’ MILK: A REJOINDER 
By Dr. WALTER R. HADWEN 


THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE MAORIS 
By MABEL HOLMES 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Constitutional Crises in Europe— 
France, Holland, Austria, Hungary; Turkish 
Affairs; Japan; Mexico; Anarchy in Greece 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
A NEW STORY-TELLER 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


By AMBER REEVES 


———___ 
A Memoir of a famous Schoolmaster and vy oMITH 
Daughter, Lady GROGAN. With Portrait ang 1)! bu 
tions, demy 8vo, 10/6 net Us, 

The Times says :—" G Sen Gene bk 

stands ‘out before vy of stremuges, bila y and lovebis ee and the portray 

says :—“ , / 

book sbout one of the most charming men of our time.” a*? #deighay 


MY RECOLLECTIONS 
By EUGENE STOOK (late Secretary to the CM 
With Portrait and Illustrations, large crown 8yo, Gl net 8) 
to end, had we wanmiy reommend it to our readers: ene HOM big 


Second Large Impression Now Ready 


MY LIFE AMONG THE 
BLUE-JACKETS by AGNES westoy, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, large crown 8yo, 6/- net 


The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ A record of such a happy lif, F 
an atmosphere of such mingled sunlight and breeziness about it” rear 
bound to me a standard work in every home and institution,” as 


ITALY TO-DAY Cheap and Revised Editi, 
By THOMAS OKEY and BOLTON KING. Revi 
and Brought up to Date. Demy 8vo, 6/- net 


The Saturday Review says:—‘ This book deserves its new edition, Itis 
om E Guaee to read, and trustworthy......this is undoubtedly a good 
ni a: 


RITSCHLIANISM 
An Essay. By JOHN KENNETH MOZLEY, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Ex. cr. 8vo, 5j- ne, 


Mr. Kenneth Mozley is one of the most remarkable of the younger group of 
Theological Scholars at Cambridge, and to the present volume the Norrisig 
Prize has already been adjudged. 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW STORY 
KITTY AUBREY Illustrated, ex. cr. 8y0, §)- 


“* Kitty Aubrey’ is the best young lady’s novel we have read for a long 
time.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“The author has a charm all her own, and in her latest novel humour mi 
ifully mingled,””"—Dundeo Advertiser, 


pathos are beautif 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL 
BLUE OF THE SEA Illustrated, ex. or. 810, 6. 


“ An altogether charming book, and written with all that detail of characteri- 
sation for which Mrs. Meatie is famed.”’—Liverpool Post, 
“Tt is a delightful story.""—Manchester Courver. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, 640 pp., 6s, net. 


The Prince of Destiny. 


By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH, Author of 
“1,001 Indian Nights.” 
Being a Presentment of India by an Indian, with its eternal patience, 
religious fervour, and passionate love. The book also reveals 


BRITAIN’S PERIL IN INDIA. 


In the circumstances depicted, it would need the extraordinary love of 
an extraordinary man like the hero to save Britain’s cause. 

Above all, this romance reproduces the atmosphere of India as no 
other work has ever done, and is a storehouse of Indian information 
which could not be obtained from any other source, Withal, it unfolds a story 
fullof dramatic interest and instinct with deep emotions. 

The World says :—“ This remarkable book......2 noteworthy piece of work.” 

The Bookman (Nov.) saye:—‘We have read wo Book in which the very 
atmosphere of India is so wonderfully reproduced,” 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY.—Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PROGRESSIVE REDEMPTION. The Catholic 
Church: its Functions and Offices in the World Reviewed in the Light of 
the Ancient Mysteries and Modern Science. By Rev. HOLDEN E, 
SAMPSON, Author of “‘ Progressive Creation ”’ (see below). 

This book, by its eo reasoned out thesis, is of profound interest and 
importance alike to scientific men, to theologians, clergymen, and religious 
thinkers and workers generally. 


ALSO NOW READY.—2 demy 8vo vols., over 1,000 pp., cloth, 21s, net. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION. A Reconciliation 
of Religion with Science. By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 
A book that has confessedly baffled the reviewers, and of which Mr. ArTaur 
E, Waite has said, “IT IS OF THE QUALITY OF REVELATION.” 


JUST ISSUED.—Royal 8vo, 793 pp., 105 Illustrations and 8 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, 25s. net. 


NAVAL HYGIENE. By James Duncan Gatewoop, 
M.D., Instructor in Naval Hygiene, United States Naval Medical School, 
Washington ; Medical Inspector, United States Navy. 

Prepared by the direction of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and pub- 
lished by permission of the Navy Department. 





JUST ISSUED.—Medium 8vo, 456 pp., Illustrated, cloth, 15s, net, 
CLINICAL COMMENTARIES DEDUCED FROM THE 


MORPHOLOGY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


By Prof. ACHILLE DE GIOVANNI, Director of the General Medical 
Clinic, eee Padua, Translated from the Second Italian Edition 
by JOHN JOSEPH EYRE, M.R&.C.P., L.R.C.3.L, D.P.H.(Camb.) 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net; post-free, is. 1d. 


THE CASE FOR ALCOHOL; or, The 
Actions of Aicohol on Body and Soul. By Dr. ROBERT PARK, 
Send for Descriptive Circulars of these and other important Books. 





CONSTABLE AND COMPANY 


Two Beautiful Christmas Books 


The Deserted Village 


By Oliver Goldsmith. With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour 
and numerous Drawings in the Text by 


W. LEE HANKEY 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 42s. net 


Grimm’s Fairy-Tales 


With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and 70 Drawings in the 
Text by 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 750 copies, 42s. net. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


By Walter Sichel, Fully Ilustrated, 2 vols., 31s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH POETRY 


By Arthur Symons. 10s. 6d. net. 


HOGARTH’S LONDON 


By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Profusely [lustrated, 21s.net. 


LONDON LIFE OF YESTERDAY 
By Arthur Compton-Rickett, M.A., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF NUN KUN 


By Fan Bullock Workman and William 
Hunter orkman. Fully Illustrated, 18s. net. 


THE CIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By F. A. Mumby. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN AT BAY 


By Spenser Wilkinson. 6s. net. 




















Miss SILBERRAD’S NEW NOVEL 


ORDINARY PEOPLE 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 6s. 











London: REBMAN, Ltd., 129 Shaftesbury Avenue. 





CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street London WC 
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the book that many were hoping George Tyrrell 


ZETTE. 
wourd write.” —PALL MALL GA 


christianity at the Cross-Roads 


By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


Crown Svo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


OF THE ORIGINAL MSS. OF “THE DREAM 
OF GERONTIUS.” 


The Dream of Gerontius. 
By JOHN HENRY CARDINA L NEWMAN. With i. 
Complete Facsimile of the original Fair Copy and of portions 
of the first rough draft. Imperial folio, 31s. 6d. net. 

* * This issue ts restricted to 525 copies, of which only 500 are for 
aa prospect us will be sent on application, 


“FACSIMILE 


gale. 

Bishop Challoner, the Life and 
TIMES OF (1691-1781). By EDWIN H, BURTON, D.D., 
Vice-President of St. Edmund's College, Ware. With 34 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

(In'and postage 6d.) 











NEW NOVEL BY THE VERY REV. CANON SHEEHAN. 

The Blindness of Dr. Gray: 
a Novel of Clerical Life. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. 
SHEEHAN, Author of “ Luke Delmege,” “My New Curate,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





The Natural History of British 
GAME BIRDS. By J. G. MILLAIS. With 18 Coloured 
Plates, 17 Photogravures, and 1 other Illustration by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN and J. G. MILLAIS, 4to, 
£8 &s, ret. 

* * This issue is restricted to 550 copies, of which 516 only are for 

0 hg A prospectus with plate sent on application. 





Field and Woodland Plants. 
By W. S. FURNEAUX. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
numerous other Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON and from 
Photographs, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net, 

(Inland postage 4a.) 


of the plants 


** The leading feature of this book is the arrangemei! 


d trees according to their seasons, habitats, and habits. 


aribaidi and the Thousand. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, With 5 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


a 
“It is some time since T read anything so heart-stirring as Mr. Trevelyan’s 
account of a campaign which an Italian writer has ou'y adequately described 


s ‘poetry made real,’ ”’—Truth. 


Essays Relating to Ireland: 
Biographical, Historical, and Topographical. By C. LITTON 
FALKINER, 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
] 
Economic and Fiscal Facts and 
FALLACIES, By Sir GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, K.C.LE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Anna van Schurman: Artist, 
Scholar, Saint By UNA BIRCH. With Illustrations, 
Svo, 6s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

Anna van Schurman was the leading feminist of the 17th century, 
aud advocated the right of woman to equal education and opportunity 
with man, Together with Jean de Labadie she founded a pictist 
community for members of loth sexes known as the Labadist sect. 


The Family and the Nation: 
a Study in Natural Inheritance and Social Responsibility. By 
WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.RS., and 
CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, his Wife. Medium 
§vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





Schoolboys and Schoolwork. 
By the Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, B.D., Head- 
Master of Eton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Inland postage 4d.) 

This book is an enquiry into the principles of a rational curriculum 
for boys in Public Schools, due regard being had to differences in 
capacity and quickness. 








THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


A History of Architectural 

DEVELOPMENT. (3 volumes.) Vol. I]. Mediseval. By 

FP. M. SIMPSON, Architect, Professor of Architecture, 

University of London, &c. With 25 Illustrations. 
edium 8yo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

*.* Vol. I. Ancient,-Early Christian and Byzantine. 
With 180 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


Macmilian’s New Books 


Actions and Reactions 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Uniform Edition, scarlet cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket 
Edition, India Paper, limp leather, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. Edition 
de Luxe (limited to 775 copies), Hand-made Paper, sateen 
cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth 
Century: their Lives, their Times, 
their Art, and their Significance. 
By HALDANE MACFALL. Edited by T. LEMAN HARE, 
With 40 Examples in Colour and 12 in Black, Demy 4to. 
2s. net. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


The Water Babies. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Gopte, 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Iso an Edition de Lure, printed on 
Hand-made Paper and limited to 250 copies, Demy 4to, 
42s. net. 


By Cranes Kinasiry. 





Highways and Byways in Middlesex. 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Ilustrations by 
Tuomson, anda Map. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

[Highways and Byways Series. 


livau 








CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. [y 


G. B.-J. Cheaper Re-issue. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 10s. net. 
Antonio Stradivari: his Life and Work 
(1644-1737). By W. HENRY HILL, ARTHUR PF. HILL, 
F.S.A.,and ALFRED E. HILL. With an Introductory Note 
by LADY HUGGINS. Illustrated. 
Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Second and Cheayor 


Essays on Greek Literature. By R. Y. 
TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


The Story of the Little Merman. A Story 
for Children. By ETHEL READER. With 8 Illustrations 
by Frank C. Park. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Esthetic as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic. Translated from the 
Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, 
B.A, (Oxon.) 8vo, 10s. net. 








3y Henry Rurcers Marsnann, 
Aesthetics,” &. 8vo, 


Consciousness. 
Author of “ Pain, 
17s. net. 


Pleasure, and 


The author in this work develops in systematic form the 
psychological which have 


his previous writings. 


doctrines formed the basis of 


The Principles of Religious Develop- 
ment: 2 Psychological and Philosophical Study. 
By GEORGE GALLOWAY, M.A., B.D., D.Phil. &vo, 
10s. net. 


An Ampler Sky. By Lance Fatraw. Crown 
Svo, 3s. net. . 

A volume of Poems which forms a sequel to the Author's 
“Silverleaf and Oak.” 


Macmitian's ttlustrated Catalogue post-froe on 
application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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Batsford’s New Books 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth giit, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH of the ENGLISH 


HOUSE. A short History of its Architectural Development from 1100 to 
1800 A.D. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 267 Illus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings, including not only Exterior 
Views and Plans, but numerous interesting details, such as Doorways, 
Windows, Firepl Stai , Ceilings, Wall Panelling, &c. 

This handbook embodies the first-hand knowledge of an architect who is 
known as a lifelong student of domestic architecture. The subject is dealt 
with systematically, yet clearly and simply, and without undue technical 
phraseology, so that all who are interested in it, whether they be architects, 
architectural students, craftsmen, antiquaries, or travellers, will here find hel 
in their inquiries. The book should also appeal to that large class interes' 
in the buying and selling of old English houses, and those thinking of building 
new ones, as a study of the buildings of the past would prevent many of the 
incongruities often to be found in modern houses, 








READY IN A FEW DAYS.—4to, art linen glit, price 25s. net. 
A HANDSOME VOLUME FOR GARDEN LOVERS. 


ENGLISH LEADWORK: ITS 


ART AND HISTORY. By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. With 41 

Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings of the chief examples of the 

art scattered throughout England, and including many beautiful specimens 

of Garden Figures and Vases, Rain-water Heads, Cisterns, Fonts, Spires, 
mes, Statues, 


NOW READY.—Large 8&vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. A General View for the Use of Students and 
Others. By W. J. ANDERSON, A.R.1.B.A. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
with further lustrations, With 180 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings. 

**Should rank among the best architectural writings of the day.” 

—Edinburgh Review. 


JUST READY.—Large 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2is. net. 


WINDOWS — A BOOK ABOUT 


STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS. By LEWIS F. DAY. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With 300 Illustrations of the finest historical 
examples of all countries and periods. 
** An exceedingly beautiful book.’’—Church Times, 
“Contains a more complete popular account—technical and historical—of 
stained and painted glass than has previously appeared in this country.’’—Times. 


JUST READY.—Large 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. Gd. net. 


NATURE AND ORNAMENT: Part 11. 


ORNAMENT THE FINISHED PRODUCT 
OF NATURE, By LEWIS F. DAY. With 320 Illustrations from specially 
made Drawings and Photos of the treatment of natural form in design and 
decoration. 
Part I., already published, deals with NATURE, THE RAW MATERIAL 
OF DESIGN (price 5s. net). The two parts may be had bound together in 
one volume, price 12s. 6d, net. 


JUST READY.—4to, bound in canvas gilt, price 256. net. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 


DECORATION, 1680-1800. By G. M. ELLWOOD. Containing 380 
Photographic Illustrations of the finest and most representative examples 
of the “ William and Mary,” ‘Queen Anne,”’ “‘ Chippendale,” ‘‘ Adam,” 
“Hepplewhite,” and “Sheraton” periods specially selected from the 
leadin; Private and Public Collections, 


JUST READY.—4to, cloth, price 12s. Gd. net. 


MODERN CABINETWORK, 


FURNITURE AND FITMENTS. An Account of the Theory and Practice 
in the Production of all kinds of Cabinetwork and Furniture, with chapters 
on the Growth and Progress of Design and Construction. By PERCY A. 
WELLS, Head of the Cabinet Department, L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical 
Institute, and JOHN HOOPER. ith 1,000 Practical Workshop Drawings, 
Photographs, and Original Desigus, 


NOW READY.—Two Volumes, 4to, handsomely bound in 
buckram gilt, price £3 3s. net. 


MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 


Its Origin and Development. With Lists of Monuments and Bibliographies. 
By ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER. With 291 Full-page Plates repro- 
duced trom choice Photographs or from Drawings. 
This imjortant contribution to the true understanding and appreciation of 
the great master works of Gothic Architecture is characterised by wide research, 
sound scholarship, and criticism of the highest order, 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


THE ARTS CONNECTED WITH 


BUILDING. Lectures on Craftsmanship and Design delivered at Carpenters’ 
Hall, Loudon, for the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. Edited by T. 
RAFFLES DAVISON, Hon.A.B.1.B.A, ith 98 Illustrations of old and 
medern work. 


JUST READY.—New Volume of the Survey of the Memorials 
of Greater London. 4to, in paper covers, price 25s. net. 


THE PARISH OF CHELSEA. 


Vol. I., including Paradise Row and the River Front from the Royal 


Hospital to the Old Church. By WALTER H. GODFREY, Containing 
a full account of the Ancient Buildings, with 130 Full-page and smaller 
lllustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 

The editicn is limited to 600 copies, of which 300 are reserved for Members of 


he Survey Committee, 


*.” Hlustrated Prospectuses of the above, and full Cata- 
fogue cf Books on Art and Architecture, sent free on 
application, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








a. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Liy 





Some New and Forthcoming Books, 





NATURE. 
By J. H. CRAWFORD. Illustrated, crown 8vo, clot) be 


“He is no mere word-painter, but a thoughtful student of 
face of the earth, always anxious to put a right meaning upon a 
expression. The papers have a charming simplicity of manner “ 


sa Scotsman, 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTory 


VoL IL By E.G, HARDY, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 80, clos fa 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FoR 
EVENING STUDENTS. 


By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64, 


IN THE ABSTRACT. 


By NORMAN ALLISTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 64, 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPhy 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Vol. IL By Dr.G. M'CALL THEAL. Demy 8vo, 7s, 64, 


SOLUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSE’S RIDDLE. 


By JACQUES COHEN. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 1s, net, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL BY 
’ THOMAS PINKERTON. 
THE ADOPTION OF RHODOPE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
NEW NOVEL DEALING WITH’ SOCIALISM, 


JOHN BULL, SOCIALIST. 


Crown 8vo, paper, Is. net. 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONS. 


By W. ROSE SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
DRAMA BY EDWARD CARPENTER. 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY AS 
RECTIFIED by SCHOPENHAUER 


By M. KELLY, M.A., M.D., late Major R.A.M.C, Crown 619, 
cloth, 2s, 6d, 


HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor of Education, 
University College, Cardiff. With an Introductory Note by 
Prof, T. 8. MACKENZIE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net 


READY SHORTLY. 
THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 
OF PRIMORDIAL MAN. 


Being an Explanation of the Evolution of Religious 
Doctrines from the Eschatology of the Anclent 
Egyptians. By Dr. ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 25s. net. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR- 
BOOK (PUBLIC SCHOOLS). 


Fourth Annual Issue. Compiled with the co-operation of the 
Association of Head-Mistresses. Part I.: Full Account 
about 130 of the Leading Public Schools for Girls, Part Il.: 
Articles on the Various Careers Open to Educated Wome 
Revised, Rewritten, and Supplemented in the present [sus 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 
25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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CASSELL'S NEW BOOKS 





7) write for Cassell’s Illustrated List, post-free 


= = 

CHARLES DICKENS 

AND HIS FRIENDS 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


: brandt Portrait and 16 Full-page Plates, 
With Rem crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





wre writes with commendable brevity and clearness, 


ei th Shc 
“Mr, W. Teigamon with a number of gool portraits......It is well 


The book is illustrated 
eritten,”—" Queen. 
CASSELLU’S ATLAS 

By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, LL.D. 


CONSISTING OF 88 EXQUISITELY COLOURED MAPS, CON- 
TAINING THE LATEST AND MOST COMPLETE INFORMATION 
RELATING TO ALL QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE, AND A FULL 


INDEX OF GEOGRAPHICAL ! NAMES. 
CROWN 470, CLOTH GILT, 12s. 6d. NET. 


“The volame is very well got up, clearly printed, and strongly bound, Thus 


very may be commended as a production of first-class merit.” _ 
ctl iti’ —The Daily Chronicle, 


THE NATURE BOOK 


A POPULAR DESCRIPTION BY PEN AND CAMERA OF THE 
DELIGHTS AND BEAUTIES OF THE OPEN AIR 


Toxt written by well-known Naturalists. Profusely Mlustrated 
with Reproductions from Photographs and a series of Exquisite 


(Coloured Plates by leading Artists. 
In 3 vols., cloth, gilt edgee, 12s. net each. 


Nature says:—“ Reaches a high standard of excellence. The letterpress is 
interesting and accurate, while the illustrations are abundant and beautiful.”’ 


LONDON TOWN 


PAST AND PRESENT 
By W. W. HUTCHINGS 


Lavishly Dlustrated from Old Prints, Drawings, and Photographs. 
2 vols., cloth gilt, 10s. net each. 
“Mr. Hutchings has done his work admirably; he has an easy and picturesque 


oarrative style, and marshals his splendid pageant skilfully and effectively.” 
—The Bookman, 


POPULAR FALLACIES 
By A.S.E. ACKERMANN, B.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.1.C.E. 


New and Enlarged Edition, with 8 Full-page Plates, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 
This well-known and important work is the result of the 
labour of many years. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MAN IN LOWER TEN 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, 6s. 
Author of “The Circular Staircase.” 
‘The Man in Lower Ten” is a book of fascinating bewilderment, 








of ingenious and devious plot, lighted throughout by delightful 
humour, On its recent publication in America it was one of the 


best six selling novels of the season, 


A SWORD IN AMBUSH 
A STCRY OF BIARRITZ 
By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON 6s. 


“The novel moves with a brisk handling of incident and character—chiefly 
at Biarritz.”—The Times, 


THE SHOULDER-KNOT 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 6s. 


Mre » ; 
“Mrs, Henry Dudeney strikes a wond rfully human note in her work. She 

! as that touch of nature which brings us at once into sympathetic relation 

with tie men and women to whom she introduces us,”’—The Wesiminster Gazette, 


THE SMITHS OF VALLEY VIEW 


A HUMOROUS NOVEL 


By KEBLE HOWARD 6s- 
” The humour of the work is everywhere genuine.”—The Mc runing Post, 
“ This traly humorous writer,”—The Sphere. 
WILD HEATHER 
By L. T. MEADE 6s. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


CASSELL & CO., Ld., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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Duckworth & Company 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 








JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
Villa Rubein ana other Stories 


398 pages, crown &vo, 6s. 





CECIL ROSS JOHNSON’S 
The Trader 


A Venture in New Guinea 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








ELIZABETH MARTINDALE’S 
Margaret Hever 


*,* This clover novel has for its subject the struggie in a 
girl’s nature when invaded and hypnotised by a man whom 
she fears and tries to repulse. A first novel, it is receiving 
a great decal of attention as a work that means something. 
“A thoughtful book of first-rate quality.” 6s. 





The Hills and the Vale 


*." These essays have never appeared before in book 
form. They are the best of Jcffcrics’ writings which have 
remained unobtainable, and they must find a piace in any 
coliected edition of his works. Carc has been taken to 
select only those worthy of his reputation. Cloth extra, 
gilt top, 6s. 

With an Introduction by EDWARD THOMAS. 


W. H. DAVIES’ Reminiscences 
Beggars 


*.* This ncw work by the Author of “A Super Tramp” is 
“written inan excellent style.” It gives first-hand informa- 
tion on the art and craft of begging. “He has probed 
to the bottom the mind of the true beggar,” and “one 
mects with strange company under his guidance.” With 
a Portrait, 6s. 








Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 
Three Plays 





“There is so much charm in the writing, so much skill in construction, so 


sure a touch of humour Should have great attraction for a large section of 
the public.” —Evening Standard, 
“Apart from their undoubted merits as drama, they possess fine qualities as 


literature.”’—Scolsman, 


6s. 


RALPH NEVILL’S 
The Merry Past 


*.* This racy volume of Anccdotes and Reminiscences 
abounds in quips and stories of town and country tife. 
it is written in “terse and vividly picturesque Engiish,” 
and is “outepoken, vigorous, and breezy.” Hunting, 
coaching, club life, society, rustic and business tife of 
bygone years are all brought back with a certain amount 
of method, but mainly by a series of good storics. The 
volume has a Frontispiece in Colours. 12s. Gd. net. 








ALVIN LANGDON COBURN’S 
London 


*,* A Ccilection of Twenty Photogravures§ revealing 
familiar scenes in quite unusual views. The artist shows 
us London in Pictures of great originality and beauty. 
An essay on London by HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P., accompanies 
the illustrations. 25s. net. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, LONDON, 


AlList of Autumn A ts sent post-free, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MEDICIL 


By Colonel G. F. YOUNG, C.B. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols., 36s. net. 

This is the most elaborate and complete account of the Medici family which 
has yet been written, and treats of them from thcir rise in 1400 to their end in 
1745. In their time they played many important parts, and the narrative of 
their history makes a book which not only the reading public, but students, 
will be anxious to read. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON. 


By Miss JANE GRAY PERKINS. With Portraits, demy 
8vo, 12s. net. 


Mrs. Norton was one of the three brilliant Sheridan Sisters, of whom the 
other two were the Duchess of Somerset and Lady Dufferin. She is frequently 
mentioned in the memoir of his mother written by the late Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava, and will always be remembered as one of the most distin- 
a members of the Society of her day, on account both of her beauty and 

er wit, 


LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA 


(1808-1812). 


By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B., K.T.S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., 
C.B.,M.V.0. With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


**And so throughout Dr. Warre’s yegee we get an insight which nothing 
but letters could give us into the mind of a typical British officer......William 
Warre may stand as a type of the Army in whose ranks he fouc}t. His career 
cannot be considered in any way remarkable, but that is exadtcly what gives 
these letters their chief interest, for if it had been otherwise they would not 
have pawn so true a picture of the world in which he moved for four 
eventful years.’’—Times, 

“If we wanted to choose the sort of testimony that would make the circum- 
stances of a well-chosen campaign more real to us than ever before, we should 
undoubtedly choose the private letters of an officer to his friends...... we advise 
the general reader to try William Warre’s letters. They will find revealed in 
them a stout and loyal heart, and a careful and intelligent mind which had a 
singular ability for discerning the drift and significance of things.’’—Spectator. 








A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF CAMPAICNS 
IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. von HORSETZKY, G.O.C. the 1st Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. Translated 
by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
With numerous Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
By Dr. W. E. GEIL. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Great Wall of China has always possessed peculiar attractions both for 
teavellers and readers since the days dl aw Polo. Dr. Geil’s is an uncon- 
ventional account of it, but his history is none the less sound on account of 
the humorous form in which some of it is presented, and his photographs are 
exceptionally good, 


In Papers Covers, 1s. net. 


THE PLACE OF INDIA IN THE 
EMPIRE. 


Being an Address delivered before the Philosophical Insti- 
tute of Edinburgh by LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
on October 19th, 1909. 





NEW 6s. 
DIAMOND CUT PASTE 
WITH THE MERRY AUSTRIANS 
THE SCORE (Two Stories) 
VALLEY OF THE KINGS 
THE FLORENTINE FRAME 


NOVELS. 
A. & E. Castle 
Amy McLaren 
Lucas Malet 
Marmaduke Pickthall 
Elizabeth Robins 


THE HAVEN Eden Phillpotts 
TENANTS OF PiXY FARM Maude Coldring 
US FOUR S. Macnaughtan 


JOHN COODCHILD 
ROMANSE OF THE NURSERY 


R. W. Wright-Henderson 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker 


NAMELESS The Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes 
SHUTTLES OF THE LOOM K. M. Edge 
SEPTIMUS William J. Locke 
FIONA Lady Napier of Magdala 


iN THE SHADE 
FRANK BURNET 


Valentina Hawtrey 
Dorothy V. Horace Smith 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
ORPHEUS. 


A Universal History of Religions, 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of « Apolls* 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


*," The religions of man, hardly to be distinguisheg sa 
his art in their common origins, have never Ceased 
intermingie their currents with those of art. in to 
ing the one, M. Reinach has naturally been drawn 
contemplate the other, and he offers us the fruit of bd 
labours in a masterly synthesis which he has Christones 

“Orpheus.” 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

*." No historian has hitherto anal and brought out the 
powerful and logical action the French people them. 
selves. They were the soul of the magnificent move. 
ment, often sublime though often also terri which 
put a torch to a world already inflammable in thought 
and sentiment, and, whatever the ultimate outcome, 
hoped 





(Tuesday, 


there can be no doubt that they aimed at and 
to attain universal happiness. 


THE HEART 


OF THE 


ANTARCTIC, 


By E. H. SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
LIBRARY EDITION.—In two volumes, fully Illustrated in Colour ad 
from Photographs by members of the Expedition. Crown 4to, 36s. net, 
AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 300 Numbered copies, 
each signed by Mr. Shackleton and the members of the Shore Party, with 
additional Dlustrations and Text, — on Datch Hand-made Paper with 
special water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s, net, 


THE TRIBUNAL of THE TERROR: 


A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, net. 
A COTSWOLD FAMILY. 


HICKS AND HICKS BEACH. 


By Mra, WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net, 
MR. RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 

Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM, Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net, 
N.B.—This is the only entirely New and Originai Work by 
Mr. Rackham to be published this year. 

Mlastrated by the Same Artist. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
Crown 4to, 15s, net. 
ITALIAN HOURS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 8vo, %s. net. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 


CHRISTIANS AT MECCA. 


By AUGUSTUS RALLI. Iustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MISS ROBINS’S GREAT NOVEL OF THE FAR NORTH. 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 
Heinemann’s Lisrary or Mopern Fiction. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, 2 vols., 4s. net. 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. 
By PHILIP GIBBS, 1 vol., 3s. net. 
HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 

By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. not. 
BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 

By M. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 

A SENSE OF SCARLET. 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 
THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. 
By RALPH STRAUS, 1 vol., 3s. net. 
LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
By F. C. PRICE. 1 vol., 3s. net. 

THE WHITE PROPHET. 
By HALL CAINE, 2 vols., 4s. net. oS a 





Mr. Heinemann’s Ulustrated Autumn Announcement Lis 
post-free. 


Londons: WM. HEINEMANN, 25 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S New Books 


FIRST IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION.—SECOND IMPRESSION READY. 


Lady Sarah Wilson’s South African Memories. 
By Lady SARAH WILSON. With Ilustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


_—‘*Whether writing of men or events, of war, about Mafeking, or of the amazing seenery about the Falls of tre 
. DAILY TEL eo always gives us matter that will repay perusal, that interests us by its subject, and attracts us by its directne.s 
A ” 

and lack of ar rANDARD,—"*Tells us exactly what we want to know.” 














THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years. 


By MARY JEUNE (Lady St. Helier). With Mlustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


« § matchless record of the people who have helped to make the past Observer.— One could go on indefinitely enumerating the good things in th's 


ay yes stand out in English history.” book, which is likely to be one of the most répandu publications of the season.” 
nti . , : : Pall Mall Gazetle.—** These memoirs reveal not only intimate knowledze, i t 
“ Peculiar seins unable x t ) 1 ze, 
Daily Telegraph.— Fens ie Seno. Likely to prove an invaluable | gure and incisive judgment. Their intellectual interest gives them a genui:e 
contribution to the history of o 8. claim to the rank of scrieus literature.” 


Standard.—“ It is needless to say that the memories of fifty years, written by Saturday Review.—“ Apart from its being a fascinating reeord of the past, 
a he almost unique qualifications of Lady St. Helier, will here- | every woman with social ambition should read this book im order to learn hcr 
ic.” lesson.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, BART. 





one possessing t ) 
after rank as a classic. 





EDMUND GARRETT: a Memoir. By FE. T. Cook, 





Joint Editor of Ruskin’s Works, &c. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. By GEORGE SMALLEY, M.A., Author of “Studies of Men,” &, With 
The Brening Standard says -—‘‘ This book should be read. It is the memoir Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d. net. 

of a man. The book ought to make a wide appeal for the reason that itisa | TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. Lectures by Henry 
fine record of a fine character. It is fall of hope, high spirits, and the joy of MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., D.C.L., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
battle againat the vor + discharged his task, not only with perfect bridge. Crown 8vo, és. net. 
oe ee eaihy, but also with supreme artistic skill. Alike from the | A GREAT BISHOP OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
political and from the personal point of view, Mr. Cook has done his work most BEING A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BISHOP HORSLEY. By the 
admirably.” Rev. H. H. JEBS, Rector of Streatham, Crown 8vo, 5a, net, 


AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK IN THREE VOLUMES TO BE ISSUED AT INTERVALS OF SIX MONTHS.—VOL. L. READY. 


A CENTURY OF ENMPIRE, 1801-1900. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &c. 
Vol. I., from 1801 to 1832. With Photogravure Portraits, about 400 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 








NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
TURKEY IN TRANSITION. By G. F. Apsporr. Author A SCAMPER THROUGH THE FAR EAST, including 


of “The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia,” &c, Llustrated, demy 8vo, 


12s, 6d. net. a Visit to the Manchurian BSatticfields. By Major H. H. 
SIKHIM AND BHUTAN: Experiences of Twenty AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., RE. With Dlustrations and Maps, 1 vol. 

Years on the North-Eastern Frontier of india. By JOUN demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

CLAUDE WHITE, C.L.E., lately Political Agent in Sikhim, With Daily Mail.—' The book can be well recommended to those who wish to 

magnificent IMustrations and a Map, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 21s. net. | revive old memories, and those who would realise something of the milieu of 


HIGH ALBANIA. By M. Evrra DurHAm, Anthor of “he | what may possibly be the scene of the next of the world's great conflicts,” 
Burden of the Balkans,” &. Fully Illustrated, with Map, demy 8vo, 
lis, Let. maw ame cumaAren arene HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. By J. O. P. Briann. 

. 7 Tilustsated by W. D. Srraicur. With Map, medium 8vo, lis, net. 

IN THE DESERT: the Hinterland of Algiers. |... ss. nd’s ton ce sxcollont™ ., 

By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. Ries Times. “Mr. ond hanuaithen 4 delizhtful account of their experiences. 

A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By the | Even the present reviewer, a degenerate who never shoots anything, rejoiced 
Rev. C. H. 8. MATTHEWS. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. in Mr. Bland’s book,” 


Charmingly Illustrated in Colour by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. 


THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


With 64 Full-page Coloured Plates from Pictures by HELEN ALLINGIHAM, never before reproduced. 8vo (9} in. by 7 in.), 21s. net. 


Also a limited Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 








DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mrs, Allingham is without a rival in the winning portrayal of simple British scenery.’ 


BOOKS ON COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT. 
TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. By Owen Joyes. | THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. 


Fully Illustrated, 10s, 64. net. By W. L. CALDERWOOD, Inspector of Fisheries to the Fishery Boar 
The Observer says :—“' A fascinating book, full of the sense of the open air.” for Scotland, Author of “ The Life of a Salmon.” With Mlustrations and 
The Referee says:—“ The charm of the book is that even men who do not | Maps, demy 8vo, 2s. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 

shoot will find a great deal to interest them.” copies, £2 2s. net. 


The Field.—* A new book by Mr. Calderwood is an excellent matter, There 
IN A. YORKSHIRE GARDEN. By REGINALD FARRER, was aimple room for this new treatment of the subject, especially by one w! 
A ith of ‘ MyR ekG urden,’’ &c. With Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. | opportunities for observation have been so great and whose use of t ga 
tc] oe Post.—* But Mr, Farrer is never dull, His word-picture of the Beck | opportunities so excellent. One could go on picking out interesting bits frcm 
ar pham, assuredly one of the belles of English villages, is a prose-poem. He this attractive book almost indefinitely.” 


talks shrewdly of China and Japan, of floral hunts in countries so widely . 

p urated as Switzerland and British Columbia. He lets drop from his mental | MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Fifth Serice. 
’ itebook odds and ends of observation Still, gardeners will most of all be By the Rt, Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With Photogravu:e 
attracted by his gardening lore, especially by the chapter which he gives to his Plates, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, (Uniform with Series I, Il., Ul, 
mhoruine-garden,”” and IV.) 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. By A. C. Farquuansoy, | THE PASQUE FLOWER, By Jane WARDLE, Author of 





Author of “St. Nazarius,” &c. “ Margery Pigeon,” &e. 

The British We ys:—*Remarkable for its high literary power, its The Times says :—‘‘ There is more seriousness and pathos here than in Miss 
er ‘ . nt, firm, graphic style, and also for the feeling, restrained but sufficient, Wardle’s humorous ‘Margery P yn,” but in either vein she isadelightful writer.”’ 
which is thrown into the narrative an ' asure nad.” ; 

ito the narrative and makes it a pleasure to read. THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. by 


THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART. By Epitn Rickerr, | ,,)AS7ON LEROUX. 


' “7 : The Mor » on _“* Neithe lle s*blanc 
Author of “‘ The Golden Hawk,” &c. The M wnt p Lee says:—* Neither Mr. Futrelle nor M. Lel lan " he | 
The Ai} es ‘ most original of recent criminal novelists, has produced a more striking anc 
ne Athenzwm says :—** Interesting and unusual,” intriguing work, or better characters,” 





*." PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES GIVING FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 43 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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Messre. METHUEN have just published the following books :— 


——_____ 


ON EVERYTHING. By HILAIRE BELLOO, M.P., Author of “On Nothing.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. By T. E. CRISPE,K.C. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK OF THE ZOO; by Day and Night. By ERIC PARKER. With 24 Illustrations from Photp, 


graphs by Henry Irvine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Author has tried in this book to make a round of the Zoological Gardens, and to show the Animals to a visitor 
appear to one who has spent many hours watching their individual characters and habits in captivity, 88 they 


RAPHAEL. By A. P.OPPE. With 200 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of An 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH 


, CENTURY. By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, late Ambassador at Vienna, 
‘| With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Second Edition. 

“Tts survey is wide ; it ab ds in p 1 touches and is never lacking in 
human interest.’ "—Daily Telegraph, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Hitarre Betxoc, M.P. 
With 35 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis. net. 
“The eer is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with 
dramatic skill.’’"—Standard, 


GOOD COMPANY: aRally of Men. By E. V. Lucas. 
F 8vo, 5s. 
This is eniieoms with “‘ The Open Road.” 
“The title is just; the characters are pleasant companions, the anthology 
very agreeable,’ Morning Leader. 


SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By A. Ciurron 


BROCK. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


, . 

THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: being the Life of the 
Lady Jane Grey. By RICHARD DAVE Edited by MARTIN 
HUME, M.A. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 

[Romantic History. 
“This scholarly book is written with conspicuous charm,’’—Standard, 


MATILDA OF TUSCANY. By Nora Durr. With 


many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Percy Appiesuaw. With 


12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


THE MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. By C. E. 


JERNINGHAM. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS: their Church and Colony. 


By WINNIFRED ae St. Hilda's Hall, Oxford. With 12 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MEDIAEVAL HOSPITALS OF ENGLAND. By 
ROTHA MARY CLAY. With many mame yo 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 


With an Introduction and Descriptive Notes by G. F. HILL. With 101 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. A splendid book. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON, Edited by J. B. BURY, Litt.D. In 7 vols, 
Vols. I. and II., each 10s. 6d. net, 

This isa Completely New Edition, newly set in large type, with many Illustra- 
tions and new ps. 


THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. By Mrs. CLEMENT 
PARSONS, Author of “ Garrick and his Circle.” ith 20 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 

“A picturesque yegutatice of Mrs. Siddons’ life and times, and a critical 
study of her art.""—Cla 
“A delightful book rody Pr tnostanting theme,’’—Stage. 


THE COURT OF A SAINT. By Wrinrrrep F. Knox. 
With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 
This is a Life of St. Louis of France, 


AIR AND HEALTH. By Ronatp C. Macriz. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [New Library of Medicine. 
A scientific and practical book on air in reference to health and disease, 
climate, dust, fog, and ventilation. 


FOOD AND HEALTH. By A. E. Powe tt, Lieutenant 


Royal Engineers, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 
MY PETS. By Atexanpre Dumas. Translated by A. R. 


ALLINSON, With 16 Illustrations by V. Lecomte, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, 


reset in 12 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s, net each. 

1. LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 
3. POEMS (including ‘‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol” and “The Sphinx’), 
> LADY WINDERMERE'’S FAN. 5. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 7. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
8. A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES, 9, INTENTIONS, 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Cuesterron. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition, 
“There is bubbling humour ; there is ripe philosophy.” —Onlooker. 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. ByE.V.Lvcas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


*‘ Anelysium of humour and humanity.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. [Second Edition. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 
16 Lilustrations in Colour by Watter Dexter, and 32 from Photegraphs 
after Old Masters, crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 

““M. E. V. Lucas vient, en effet, en bon Samaritain, de se pencher sur la 
misére du voyageur mélancolique ; il lui a donné un beau livre dont l'écriture 
est chatoyante et féline, un livre sur Paris tout plein d'images et de faits mais 
tout plein aussi d’humeur et de grice familiére. 

—M, CHartes Cuassk, in L’ Opinion, 
** The soul of Parisis caught and reflected in these pages.”"—Standar 4, 











ROME. By Evwarp Hvrron, Author of “The Cities of 
Umbria.”” With 16 Illustrations in Col b 
and 12 other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. our by Maxwe, Azurn, 


A ROSE OF SAVOY: Marie Adélaide of Savo 


Dashesse de_ Bourgogne, Mother of Louis xy, p wok 
LIAMS. Witha ge in Photo An 
bay demy 8vo, 15s. net. Gravure and 16 other Tsing 


THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. By K. A. Parnony 


With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Hautes H. Cotyviz, 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A trustworthy history of a remarkable woman......A suggestive and admis 


able volume,”’—Globe, 
FICTION 
SAILORS’ KNOTS. By W. W. Jacons, Author of 


“Many Cargoes.” Illustrated by Witt Owen, Crown 8vo, 36, 6d 


Se dition 
“There is not a page without a good healthy, hearty laugh. if od P 
“They are works of art; they are real short stories,’ *—Morning Leader, ” 


THE TYRANT. By Mrs. Henry vz ra Pasrounz, 
Author of “ The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[Se 


“Remarkably charming and truthful.”—Morning Leader. — 
“ Delightfully written ; tears and laughter mingle in it, "*— Manchester Courier 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir Grusert Parxgr, MP, 
Author of “‘ The Weavers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“These stories will be read by future generations.""—Morning Post, 


THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Aurrep Srpewrex, Author 
of “The Kinsman.” Crown 8yo, 6a. [Third Edition, 
“The charm and freshness of the book are delightful.""—Morning Leader, 
“For all-round excellence ‘The Severins’ shows us Mrs, Sidgwick at hor 
best.’’—Speetator. 


THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Bremryenaw, Author 
of “Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition, 
“Full of humour, humanity, and real interest. "Westminster Gazette, 
“Witty and rich in the genius of mirth,”’"—Daily News, 


THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. By Maanren Maarreys, 


Author of “ Brothers All,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ The pictures of character are wonderfully firm and clear; their intimacy 
and vitality is surprising. A strong and valuable novel.’’— Morning Leader, 


SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Rinaz, Author of 
“Erb,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s [Third Bdition, 

“There could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power than is 

given by this novel."’"—Spectator. “It is a beautiful book.'’—Liverpool Post, 


THE BURNT OFFERING, By Sara Jeannerts Dowcay 
(Mrs. Cotes), Author of “‘ Those Delightful Americans.” Crown 8yo, 6s, 
**One of the best stories of Indian life in existence.’’"—Standard, 


THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Arcursatp Mas. 
SHALL, Author of “ Exton Manor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“Tt is an admirable picture of a pleasant land: every one in it is alive, every 
one is English. A graceful, gentle, entirely charming story.’’—Mornihg Leader, 
JACK CARSTAIRS OF THE POWER HOUSE. By 
SYDNEY SANDYS, Illustrated by Stantery L. Woop. Crown 8vo, és. 
This is a thrilling story of engincering and adventure. 


THE BRIDE. By Grace Rays, Author of “The Wooing 
of Sheila.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ This fine, delicate, moving novel is a real book.""—Daily News, 
IN AMBUSH. By Marie Van Vorst, Author of “The 
Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode.” Cr. 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
* A story which will assuredly hold the reader.’’—Edinburgh Evening News. 


TOIL OF MEN. By Israzt Querripo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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